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ADVERTISEMENT 


Pull Your Stumps With the Only All-Steel 


——— 





Triple-Power Stump Puller! 
Let Us Send You a HERGULES 


x 


= On 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL! 


Guaranteed for Three Full Years 


Thereis no more excuse for stumpy fields. We want you to try a Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller for 30 days Free, so that you can prove to yourself how easy and how sure and 
economical it pulls the largest stumps as well as the small ones, green trees and hedge rows. 


Try it right on your own land at our risk. If the Hercules isn't just the stump 
wd you want, or if it fails to do all that we claim, send it back. We pay the return 
reight. If you keep it we guarantee every casting on it for three full years against 
breakage, from any reason whatever. It is impossible to put a Hercules to too great a 
strain. We prove this by agreeing to replace free any broken casting at any time 
within three years from the date of your purchase. That is our flat guarantee to you. 
No strings. We know what the only genuine steel pullers will do and we are not 
afraid to back them up. Of course this does not limit the life of the Hercules to three 
years. It proves our confidence in the only genuine all-steel puller made, and in the 


Any Stumpis BoundtoGome 


Hitch on to any stump or green tree with the Hercules genu- 
ine steel triple puller and it's bound to come. The all steel 
construction makes it absolutely safe, and the Hercules triple 


Look At These 


Convincing Figures! 





power machine pulls as much as any other three stump pullers 
could do all pulling at thesametime on the samestump. Nostump 
can stand this enormous strain. It’s three machines in one, a 


single, a double and a triple power. Single power for small 
work, double power for medium work and triple power for extra 
heavy work. No other machine is all steel or triple power. No 
other can do one-third the work of a Hercules. No other is 
so efficient, so reliable so durable and the Hercules is 


Half the Weight of Others 





No other stump puller is made of all genuine steel. Iron pullers 
need heavy weight to get the strength. Heavy weight means 
heavy freight rates, big expense in time and labor for moving 
and hauling, yet the Hercules is three to ten times as strong 
as any iron stump puller ever made, Though they are 60% 
lighter, you get strength and power without the inconvenient 
heavy weight. The all steel is what you want. Hercules is the 
only all genuine steel triple stump puller made. 


DON'T RISK DYNAMITE 


Pull your stumps with a Hercules Genuine Steel Triple Power. It's 
the 20th Century way. Dynamite is costly and inefficient. Dynamite 
shatters the roots. Hercules pulls them out. Dynamite leaves the 
roots in the ground to grow again, so you are worse off than you were 
before. Pull the stumps out and get rid of them once forall. Besides 
dynamite is dangerous. Why take chances? You never know whether 
the charge will explode before you get away or not. With the Hercules 
it’s different. There’s absolute certainty that the stump or tree will 
come out, roots and all, without risk or danger. 20th Century farming 
needs 20th Century equipment. Dynamite is grandfather's way. 
The Agricultural Department at Washington says the land cleafed by 
machinery is the best and most tillable. The Hercules soon pays for 
itself by tremendously increasing the value of the land by saving your 
time and your crops in going over your fields with modern implements. 
Our three-year guarantee is absolute assurance that the Hercules will 
not break. It’s up to you to decide 
whether you want the Hercules, 
which means absolute safety and 
certainty of doubtful dynamite or 
a heavy, unreliable, brittie iron 
stump puller with no triple 
power, which you need for your 
best work. 


mucha 


atthe same 


per cent 
stronger. 


SSR 


They show the relative e*rength per 
square inch of different metals that can 
be used in building stump pullers. They 
prove that iron is the 

poorest and steel the Gast Iron 

best metal from which 
a Stump Puller can be 
made, that iron Stump 
Pullers must be large 
and heavy to get the 
strength. They show 
why the Hercules gen- 
uine all-steel puliers 
can weigh half as 


the iron Malleable Iron 
pullers and 40000 Ibs. 


time be 400 wrought Iron 
47000 Ibs. 


Get Our Valuable Books FREE 


Let us prove to you that you can’t afford to get along without 
a Hercules Stump Puller, that it’s different from all others 
and in a class by itself. Let us tell you why it is different than 
every other stump machine and why we are safe in guarantee- 
ing it for three years. That it is the only Stump Puller with 
double safety ratchets, which makes it doubly safe, the only 
puller having all working parts turned, finished and machined, 
reducing friction, increasing power, making it extremely light 
running. The United States Government has condemned iron 
stump pullers as being heavy, unwieldlyand unreliable. Find 
out all about root formations and get other valuable informa- 
tion from our books. Also proof of what the Hercules has done 
for others. Send the coupon or a postal now to 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 


523-17th Street 


superior workmanship that goes into every Hercules Genuine Steel Puller that leaves 
our factory. There is no reason why these pullers won't last a lifetime, 

You may have had trouble with the old style cast iron grubbers breaking, but the 
New Hercules Genuine Steel Triple Power pullers are in aclass by themselves, 
entirely different from anything you ever saw before. They are 60% lighter in weight 
which makes them handy, quick, easy to handle, nothing like the heavy, cumbersome, 
unwieldy,cast iron grubbers you have been used to. They are 400% stronger than 
the old fashioned iron machines, which makes them absolutely safe under all conditions. 
That's why we can let you try them on your land for 80 days at our risk. 


Low Price to First Buyers 


We have a special low-price proposition to make to first buyers in new 
sections. One machine in each locality always means more sales for 
the Hercules. That’s whys we are willing to make you a special offer 
if you are the first to buy in your locality. Get ahead of your neigh- 
bors and do contract stump pulling for them. A Hercules is the stump 
puller you need and here is your opportunity to get one at a saving. 
Act today by writing for our book. Then choose the Hercules you'd 
like to try at our risk. 


Our Free Trial and Guarantee Protects You 


Send the Hercules back anytime within thirty days, if it fails in a 
single instance to do everything we claim. The Hercules genuine a!! 
16000 Ibs. steel is the only stump puller good enough to be sold on a wide-open, 
Straight-forward guarantee against breakage from any cause whatso- 
ever, flaw or no flaw. We replace free every broken casting emay time 

Copper within three years—not sixty, ninety or one hundred and *enty gays, 
19000 Ib not one year or two years, but Three Full Years. Th |*8 the strongest 
s. guarantee ever written on a Stump Puller. The Russz&ii Government, 

after extensive experiments with all different methods for clearing 
land used throughout the civilized world, have adopted the Hercules 
all-steel triple pullers as the only machine and most practica) method 
for clearing timber land and are now using the Hercules machines 
exclusively on all the Russian Imperial Domains. The Hercules triple 
steel pullers are also used on the Panama R. R. and Canal, while the 
U. S. Government is using them exclusively for their work in Alaska. 


What Our Customers Say: 


“The Hercules Triple-Power Steel Puller from you last spring is 
far in advance of anything I ever seen used. I have pulled white oak stumps 40 
inches diameter, one year from time of cutting, in heavy clay soil with your 
new Triple-power. 7 double safety ratches my team is as safe as when 
hitched to a plow, ours truly, EDW. HARDELL, Princeton, Wis. 








Bronze 
36000 Ibs. 





“I have given the Hercules all-stee! Triple-Power Stump Puller a thorough 
trial with the ground in bad condition for pulling stumps and it certainly works 
fine. Have seen a good many stump pullers, but yours beat them all.” 

W. E. HUBBS, Geronimo, Okla. 


Free Books Coupons» 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., & 
523 —17th Street, » lowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me al] free books about 
the only All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Palier. Also 
your 80-day free trial and low-price-to-first-buyers 
proposition. 4 





Centerville, lowa 
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OF DAN PATCH ::55 


MAILED STOCKOWNERS F nq E E ALL POSTAGE PAID. 


THIS 1S A SENSATION OF THE WONDERFUL WORLD CHAMPION AND GREATEST 
TRIUMPH IN THE MARVELOUS AND REALISTIC MOVING PICTURE ART. 








It isa New Invention that you can carry in 
your pocket and show your friends instantly 
day or night, either once or a hundred times 
and without a machine, curtain or light. It is 
the most Attractive Novelty and most pleasing 
Dan Patch Souvenir ever Invented and shows 
Every Motion of Dan Patch 1:55 in pacing one 
of his Marvelous and Thrilling World Record 
Miles and it is Absolutely True To Life. 








I want to assure you that it is the most 
successful Moving Picture ever taken of a world 
champion horse in his Wonderful Burst of 
Speed. Ifyou love a great horse and want to be 
ableto see him in Thrilling Motion Pictures at 
any time as long as you live Bs Sure And Accept 
My Remarkable Offer Before They Are Gone. 

I reserve the right to stop mailing these 
very expensive moving pictures without further 
notice, as this is a special free and limited offer. 


A MILE OF THRILLING RACE PICTURES, 


2400 MOVING RACE PICTURES OF DAN PATCH 1:55 


The original with 2400 Pictures shows the King of 
all Horse Creation as plainly as if you stood on the 
track and actually saw the mighty an Patch 1:55in 
one of his Thrilling Speed Exhibitions for a full mile. 
Just think of it! 2400 Moving Pictures Taken Of Dan 
in 1 minute and 55 seconds means 21 pictures taken 
for every second all of the way around the entire mile 
track from the back seat of a high power automobile. 

You Can See Dan Shake His Head To Let His 
Driver Know That He Is Ready And Then You Can 
Watch Every Motion Of His Legs As He Flies Through 
The Air With His Tremendous’Stride Of 29 Feet. As 
A Study Of Horse Motion Alone This Is Better Than 
If You Saw The Actual § Mile Because You Can 
See Dan Patch Right Before You For Every Foot Of 
The Entire Mile And Not A Single Motion Of His 
Legs, Body Or Head Can Escape You. 


You can see his Thrilling Finish as he strains 
sony aerre and muscle to reach the wire in record 
ing time, you can see his driver dismount and 

look at his watch while thousands of people crowd 
you can see his caretaker force his way 

through the crowds, uncheck Dan and then throw 


a beautiful woolen blanket over him to prevent catch- . 


ing cold and then you can see him walk up the track 
before a Madly Cheering Multitude of 93,000 people. 


Wherever the Original Moving Picture, of the 
Fastest Harness Horse In The World, is shown, peo- 
ple involuntarily call out ‘‘Come on Dan’’—‘‘Come 
on Dan.’’ The Orizinal Moving Picture Of Dan Patch 
Pacing A Great Mile Is The Most Realistic, Thrilling 
Picture You EverSaw. I Have Used a Large Number 
Of The Original 2400 Wonderful, Sensational Pictures 
And Made Them Into A Newly Invented Pocket 
Moving Pictures thet you can easily carry with you 
in your pocket and show to your friends at any time, 
day or night. It does not need a machine, it does not 
need a curtain and it does not need a light. It is all 
ready to show instantly, either once or a hundred times. 


CREATES A SENSATION WHEREVER SHOWN. 


If you admire a Great World Champion who has 
e more Extremely Fast Miles than All of the 
acers and Trotters Combined that have ever lived 
then I am sure you will write me today for one of my 
Wonderful Moving Pictures of the King of a!]l Har 
ness Horse Creation, Dan Patch 1:55. t@"The Pictures 
On This Page Show Dan In Many Positions in this 
eat mile. Your Moving Pictures Will Be Much 
er and Many More and they show his marvelous 
rapid fire motion as He mekes a desperate burst of 
speed to Beat Father Time To The Wire. 


MY NEW, POCKET MOVING PICTURES MAILED FREE TO ALL STOCKOWNERS 


With Postage Prepaid---If You Are A Farmer, Stockman Or Poultry Raiser I Require A 
Correct Answer To These Three Questions. —————»>—- Be Sure and Answer These Questions. 


Ist. In what paper did you see my Moving Picture Offer? 2ad. 


How many head Each of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry 


do youown? 3rd. How many acres of land do you own or how many acres of land do you rent? 


aa | Personally Guarantee, Free To Y One Of These Marvelous 
- Signed..-M. W. SAVAGE, 


owner of International Stock 


Some Dawe, it You Answer These Questions And Write Me Today 


Co., Dan Patch 1:55 and also International Stock Food Farm 


IF YOU ARE NOT A STOCKOWNER AND WANT THE MOVING PICTORES SEND ME 25 CENTS FOR POSTAGE, 


etc., In Silver or Stamps and I will mail you this 


wonderful 
send me Twenty-five Cents in Silver or Stam: 
of Dollars to ha the 


ve one of 
Your Money Returned If Not Satisfied. 


M Picture of Dan Patch 1:55, the fastest harness horse the world 


if you donot own any stock or land, I will mailitto you 
taken and reproduced. 


Write At Once to INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


DO YOU EXPECT TO SEE THE DAY WHEN THESE WONDERFUL 
DAN PATCH RECORDS WILL BE EVEN EQUALLED? 


DAN PATCH 1:55 HAS PACED 


i MILE IN ie a 1:55 
3 MILE IN © + e 

/2 MILES IN - -«- 

(§@ MILES AVERAGING - 


30 MILES AVERAGING 1:37% 
45 MILES AVERAGING ° 1:58 
73 MILES AVERAGING - 1:59% 
120 MILES AVERAGING « 2:02% 


6% 
DAN HAS BROKEN WORLD RECORDS 14 TIMES 


addition to all these records Dan Patch is proving to be one of the Greatest Sires of both pacers and trotters in all horse 
of Standard Performers. See his sony pone list of 2:10 Performers. Breed toa World Champion, 
Fast Miles than the combi 


Endurance, More 


. Speed N 
Stock Breeders, as the Greatest Animal Tonic, and has been for 20 years. N 
Stock Breeders Endorsement, as has International Stock Food, 


It is constantly used and strongly endorsed 
o other preparat 
the great animal tonic and blood p 


MOVING PICTURES 









































ADVERTISEMENT 


‘Th Mapes Complete Manures 
Contain the Highest Grade Materials and the Most Soluble 
and Valuable Plant-Food Forms Known 


No. 1 Pure Peruvian Guano Rectified (by our eects treatment to improve its 
solubility, without acidity), Bone, nitrate of potash, carbonate of potash, nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, etc., etc. Without knowledge of the sources or character 
of the materials used in making a mixed fertilizer the chemist is unable to determine 
the plant-food value of the ingredients, particularly organic nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid cascluhle. and all forms of potash. 


Average of all published analyses of the State Agricultural Exdertnant Stations 
for the past fifteen years (1895 to 1909, inclusive): 


a Ammonia. Phos. Add ——~Potash 

Sees FN MNO nn Sh inns cee ce Average Found____-____-- 4.60 10.17 7.48 
Guaranteed Analysis --_-_- 4.50 8. 6. 

Mapes Vegetabie or Complete Manure for Light Soils ____ -- Average Found. __.__-_-- 6.46 9.14 7.18 
, Guaranteed Analysis____. 6. 8. 6. 

Rises: Comes Cina a oe sc 2 nh a is ieee Average Found_-____.-_.. 3.21 11.18 6.66 
Guaranteed Analysis ____--. 3. 10. 6. 

Mapes Average Soil Complete Manure-.-.-............-..-. Average Found______._.. 5.25 8.45. 5.86 
Guaranteed Analysis_____ 5. 7. 5. 

Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure---__-_-__-.-....-..--------- Average Found_-__-___._- 2.80 "8.22 11.80 
Guaranteed Analysis_____ 2. 7. 10. 

Mapes Wrapper Brand Tobacco-_--___-_.-..........._...---- Average Found_____....- 7.68 5.71 11.12 

Guaranteed Analysis ____- 7.50 4.50 10.50 

Mapes Complete Manure “A” Brand_...._-._. __________- Average Found_-_---_--_- 3.36 13.20 3.17 

. Guaranteed Analysis_..... 3. 12. 2.50 

Sins Giarenl- Wen ooo css kk de ns ete Average Found_________- 2.48 9.22 3.38 
. Guaranteed Analysis____- 2. 8. . 3. 

Mapes Top Dresser Improved Full Strength ______ _- Sheet Sy Average Found?_______ __ 11.67 8.35 5.10 
Guaranteed Analysis ___-_ - 12. 8. 4 


* We have manufactured this brand since 1902. Average found is for 8 years. 


1905--POTATOES---1909 


Five Consecutive Years First Prizes on Potatoes, Queens-Nassay Counties 
Agricultural Society 
eens-Nassatu Counties 





Five First Prize ress for Quality ty ge 7 aes Counties 


Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, a # nds No. 3, 
Green Mountain, Rural New Yorker, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
best bushel Green Mountain. 


Two First Pee ee Quali ity, npr 7a Counties 


R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I—Two varieties of pota- 
toes, Carman No. 1 and Sir Walter Raleigh, that took first 
‘ premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were 
grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 


Three First Prize Cro uality, Queens-Nassau Counties 
y ob whey ey. roe 1907 


R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I—The three varieties of 
otatoes, Green Mountain, Carman No. 1, and Carman 
o. 3, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties 

Fair this fall were grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 


Three First Prize Crops for Quality 
Agricultural Stic Fair, 1906 

R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1., reports November 27, 
1906—“The three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, 
Carman No. 3 and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took 
the first premium at the Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this 
fall; were grown from your fertilizer. We grew about 
300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the vines six times with 
Bordeaux Mixture.” 
First Prize for ueens-Nassau Counties 

Crop titusal Sonety Fair, 1905 2 ae 

Extract from letter of Grower, Richard C. Colyer, Wood- 
bury, L. I., November 15, 1905—“‘We planted our potatoes 
on clover sod. Manure spread on half of patch with 700 
pounds of Mapes Potato Fertilizer and on the rest we used 
a half ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We did not see 
any difference. Yield was great, fully 300 bushels per acre. 
Sprayed the patch seven times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 


Descriptive pamphlet for 1910—“The Mapes-Manures and How to Use Them”—mailed free. Also pamphlets on Tobacco, Mar- 
ket Truck, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits, including Oranges, Pineapples, etc., in Florida, West Indies, etc. 


THE :MAPES FORMULA @ PERUVIAN ge te CO. 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, 


BRANCH, 239 STATE ow 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME ; 
“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 


Trade Mark Registered. Copyright, 191¢, by Orange Judd Company. Established 1842. 





Volume 85 For the Week Ending March 5, 1910 Number 10 









First Requisite for a Good Garden 


See That the Soil Is Exactly Right--Then the Remainder Is Comparatively Easy---Study Drainage and Humus 
Necessities--Stable Manure Excellent and When to Apply It--The Place for Lime and Chemical 


Fertilizers--Then Good Tillage---By Charles William Burkett 


EW gardens just happen. The 
real good ones are made; and 
not all at once, either. It takes 


years and years to reach the 
point when it may be said that 
the soil problems are clearly 
understood and that the soil is 
just idea! for growing vegetable food. Many 
think that any-kind of land will do for the 
garden, but this is not so. Of course, when 
the start is made, it is different. For, mind 
you, we are now speaking of improved gar- 
dens, not expensively made gardens, of course, 
but of plain, average home gardens, such as 
are possible on every farm in the land. 

To my way of thinking, the important prob- 
lem in growing good garden things has to do 
with the soil. If we succeed in getting the 
soil just right, the rest will be easy. Now, 
you can start at almost any point. .A new 
garden just laid out may be spotted with 
stones, its texture may be bad, the drainage 
neglected or the land 
depleted. If these 
conditions exist, of 
course-the garden 
results will not sat- 
isfy.. It will. take 
time to get that gar- 





den in a good, pros- 
perous. condition. 
But if one will use a 
little _ patience and 
keep everlastingly at 
it he can in time 
have a garden that 
may become his 
pride and = joy. It 
will depend very 
much upon the na- 
ture of the land and 
how it has been 
treated in the past 
that will govern in 


handling the soil so 
as to get the condi- 
tions worthy of the 
effort that is to fol- 
low. Until the soil 
conditions have been 
made right, the gar- 





the acreage is usually small, it pays to make 
needed changes rather quickly and without 
much fuss. I have a feeling that most gar- 
dens need drainage; even some of the gardens 
that have been long in existence are often 
wet, the chief fault being unsatisfactory crops 
resting right here. Until this work is per- 
formed the best results will-never be secured. 
Small tiles, of course, are best, and the work 
on this small patch can be done with little 
cost or labor. 

After drainage comes the vegetable matter 
The garden calls for rich land. I am satisfied 
that a most important characteristic of the 
good garden is its abundance of humus or 
decaying vegetable matter. If the soil is yel- 
low, sticky, light in color, you may be certain 
that stable manure is a crying need for that 
garden. And you will need to put on a good 
deal more of it than you are accustomed to 
use in field work. Our most successful gar- 


deners are the nien who add great quantities 


. 
A 





° 
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people make the mistake, I think, of adding 
stable manure late in the spring. My prefer- 
fall and winter applications. I 
like to add.a good, heavy coating of manure 
to the vegetable garden in the fall, when the 
garden season is over, and to plow this land 
time comes on. Sv 
handled, the manure will decay in’ time, and 
in its decay it will help to rot ‘the soil, thus 
releasing some of the mineral elements stored 
in it. By spring yeu will have a delightful 
mass of soil and humus that will simply make 
things grow whether they want to or not. 
To get the garden soil just right, after fall 
manuring and plowing should come a replow- 
ing in the spring. You notice that I have 
said plow. 1 do not like these hand-worked 
gardens. In the first place, you are unable 
to do good work in preparing soils with hand 
They don't fill the bill; besides, the 
work is laborious-and fatiguing. The hand 
tool is bad because of the hard work it means. 
To do away with this 
drudgery, the garden 
should be rather long 


ence is for 


some before winter 


tools 


and narrow, that a 
horse’ with horse- 
drawn tools may be 
used. . This does 
away with spading in 
the spring and en- 
ables one to plow the 
land deep and thor- 
oughly. So done, 


good tillage is intro- 
duced into the gar- 
den; and tillage goes 
hand in hand, with 
correct drainage and 
much véeetable mat- 
ter in the soil. 

A fourth help in 
getting goodness into 
the soil is to use 
lime ‘freely. The 
heavy applications of 
stable manure (and 
these are necessary 
ifthe soil is te be 
made just right for 
vegetables) tends to 











den cannot be ex- 
pected to do much. 

The first thing for 
any garden, even for 
those that have ex- 
isted for some time 
and which do not 
produce the “‘gardeg) sass” that they ought to, 
is the removal of objectionable features. If 
stones are present they must be carried off: 
if the land is wet it must be drained; if 
the texture is hard, dead and bad, it must be 


‘changed by better tillage, stable manure and . 


lime. Really, after all, to secure a good garden 


a . ad ‘ x 


ors 


A TABLE BEAN OF $ 


Among varieties of beans that have become standard because of their superiority, 
Burpee’s Long Stringless Green Pod is eminent. 
pods, noted for their stringlessness. As the name implies, they are green also. 
When taken by the shortest possible route from the kitchen to 


ties are so popular as this. 
the table, a dish of these beans properly cooked and seasoned is unexcelled 


of stable manure to their land. While the 
customary eight or 10 loads an acre do very 
well for corn, especially when it follows 
clover, they are far too few for the vegetable 
garden. A rate running anywhere from 50 
to 100 loads to the acre is far more preferable, 
and will show astonishing results. Of course, 


“soil no great deniknd’ are ever made, -Since ~- this should not all be put on at once. Some 


: 


ERIOR MERIT 


This variety is a profuse bearer of long 


sour the land. To 
correct this acidity, 
lime added every 
three or four years 
will prove very help- 
ful in keeping the 
soil in good heart 
and in prime condition. I will just mention 
here the fifth need in the home garden, the 
fertilizers, because they are important, but not 
used near so extensively as they ought to be. 

To get the garden soil just right, keep in 
mind all the time that a good depth of- tilled 
soil is always desirable. In shallow-tilled land 

{To Page 368.] 


Few varie- 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE GARDEN 


Plan for Vegetables m Succession 


Every Spot in the Garden Should Be Utilized Throughout Growing Season--Such Methods Benefit Soil and 
Insure Good Financial Returns---Extra Crops to Succeed Early Vegetebles---Poultry Useful to 
Clean Up By-Products---Succession of Sorts---By L. C. Seal of Indiana 


HE wide-awake gardener keeps 
all the energies of his soil har- 
nessed with growing crops 
throughout the season. Kk is 
well for the soil and better for 
his pocketbcok. Most plants 
deposit in the soil character- 
istic plant foods or bacteria to replace what 
they take out for their own development. 
Farmers of teday have pretty well mastered 
this principle, both as to theory and practice 
of rotation, but the trucker, whose crops are 
various and of short duration, must exercise 
a greater amount of vigilance while crop 
after crop is being harvested and marketed. 

After he has brought his soil up to the 
standard of fertility at great expense and 
labor; after its freshening by frosts and melt- 
ing snows and the thorough preparation to 
receive the seed, it is imperative to financial 
success that no available plant foods in action 
be lost through the long and valuable period 
of nitrification. This energy, if not used, will 
be lapped .up into barren atmosphere await- 
ing its return to the soil during the subse- 
quent winter season. 

I have been able to devise plans which, 
by succession, produce enough extra crops to 
equal in value the annual rentals of the entire 
tract. This leaves the renter the original 
plantings as net gain for his labor. It is 
accomplished through a knowledge of the 
nature and condition of the soil under one’s 
control and the crops that will. bear suc- 
cession. 

Root crops demand a deep, friable soil for 





perfect development. Nitrate of soda will 
benefit radishes, beets and carrots on such 
soil. Fresh manures are to be avoided on 


these crops as well as on potatoes, parsnips 
and salsify. Ground having been heavily ma- 
nured for a few years, having the humus par- 
ticles well incorporated into the soil, is ideal 
for these crops. Cabbage, beans, sugar corn, 
tomatoes, limas are all high bidders for stable 
and barnyard manures and should _ receive 
them. They are much better if applied in 
the late fall and turned under. 

Any and all of the above named crops are 
perfectly at home on either clay or sandy 
soils if they be of standard fertility. 


A Succession for Early Vegetables 


Early peas, radishes, beets, sugar corn, 
beans for snaps, onions from seis, all may 
be succeeded with crops of a different nature 
which will thoroughly mature. Peas may be 
followed with a planting of sugar corn for 
late market, for which there is always a vig- 
crous demand. .The early pea ground may 
also be used for a turnip patch, for rutabagas, 
late cabbage, etc. The effect of peas on soil 
is very wholesome to anyscrop of a different 
nature that follows. The local supply of 
green peas in our locality is never equal to 
the demand. When we consider that heavy 
“erops of a salable nature may follow peas and 
the popular demand for peas on the market, it 
is a mistake not to incorporate annually into 
our garden plans this particular idea of suc- 
cession. I made a turnip patch out of my 
pea ground last year. They were excellent 
beyond description, notwithstanding that IT 
had to sow three times to obtain a stand. Try 
pea ground for turnips. Drill them in rows 
16 inches apart, thin 6 to 10 inches and plow. 

Early beets, earliest in the order named, 


Egyptian, Eclipse, Detroit, Dark Blood, come 
off in time for late cucumbers. A cucumber 
vine likes to creep in and out of the shade 
and it is well to let stand here and there beet 
plants for that purpose, to be marketed later. 
Cucumbers, either for slicing or for pickles, 
are a profitable crop. 

Good, early radishes find ready sale with 
us and come off in a few weeks. Just now I 


‘have vividly in mind the luxurious growth 


of mango peppers and cauliflowers which 
displaced my radishes. When pulling radishes 
I managed to make vacancies at regular inter- 
vals in each alternate row to receive mango 
peppers and cauliflowers whicn stood in the 
hotbed waiting to be set out. The radishes 
paid well; the mangoes and cauliflowers paid 
better. It is a splendid succession. Toma- 
toes may be used instead of peppers and 
cauliflowers, if desired, with equally good 
results and cultivation goes right on. 

The earliest sugar corns mature roasting 
ears in about 60 days from time of planting. 
Market the salable ears; pull off the nubbins 
and give them to the poultry or other stock; 
cut tip and cure the fodder and put it away 
for winter. Here is good space for beans for 
snaps, millet, buckwheat, turnips. 


isarty Potatoés Splendid Foundation 


The early potato patch now comes in with 
its valuable space for succession. Its soil is 
rich, deep, fri- 
able, ideal—al- 
most in condi- 
tion to receive 
seed without 
further manip- 
ulation. If the 
potatoes had 
been marketed 
as soon as they 
reached mar- 
ketable size 











ter of fact, the 
patch had been 
kept free of 
weeds, almost a perfect seedbed remains call- 
ing for another crop. Here is another ideal 
tract for millet, turnips, buckwheat or rye 
for forage. Or, as is often done, sugar corn 
or soup beans may have been planted in the 
middle when the potatoes were laid by. Ina 
short time the potatoes are off aid cultivation 
goes right on. 

A gardener cannot afford to be without 
poultry to clean up the by-products of his 
crops. He has green feeds galore of the very 
best that may readily be turned into profit if 
fed at once. The hen is here to stay. There 
will be little patches here and there like that 
of the early sugar corn which may well be 
planted with something to feed the fowls dur- 
ing the winter. Buckwheat, if sown the first 
week in July, will mature solid grain by 
autumn. It is a healthful and appropriate 
winter feed if used with other grains. 

After the second and third pickings snap 
beans are no longer profitable. Their room 
is valuable. Here is good celery space or 
space for any quick maturing crop such as 
winter radishes, China Rose. The owner 
must be guided by his greatest need. 
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It is well to remember that the large at-. 
tractive Globe turnip should be planted the 


last. week in July or by August 10 to insure 


. and made squash hills in their places. 


and, as a mat-* 


fine development, The early flat sorts may be 
planted for almost a month thereafter and 
mature. Rutabagas require more time and 
should be started about July 1. 

I obtained three full crops from my potato 
patch last year. On half of it I planted 
squash seeds in the missing hills. Having in 
mind a squash patch I dug potato hills of ad- 
vanced growth promiscuously over the patch 
This 
plan, coupled with the missing-hiil proposition, 
secured for me a stand of squashes sufficient 
for a full crop. When digging potatoes for 
market I took the hills nearest the squashes. 
This gave the squash vines room and the crop 
was more than an average one. 

For the third crop on the first half of my 
early potato patch I inserted sunflower seeds 
2 feet apart in the vacant potato rows so as 
not to crowd but favorably shade the long 
squash vines. The result of this venture, 
though a little tedious, was a full crop each 
of potatoes, squashes and sunflower seed. I 
named the sunflower patch chickens’ delight. 
I gave my fowls two hours in it every evening 
as long as the seed lasted and a happier 
flock you never saw. I broke down daily 
what I expected them to eat. This was a sav- 
ing of importance and came in when the 
fowls were molting. 

On the other half of my potato patch I 
grew soup beans. I drilled them in the mid- 
dles when I laid the potatoes by. They had a 
nice start by the time .uwe potatoes were off 
and cultivation went right on. After stirring 
ths ground afresh when the beans were har- 
vested I sowed the scopo to rye. The result 
was a full crop of potatoes, more than an 
average crop of soup beans of the finest qual- 
ity and an excellent tract of forage and green 
manure. 

The practice of the succession of sorts is a 
valuable cone. To know how to have green 
peas centinuously throughout the spring and 
su™mier; how to furnish the trade or table 
with sweet, crisp lettuce, radishes, spinach 
and beets up to the last of June and the mid- 
dls of July; how to have sweet corn roasting 
ears from che time of their earliest appear- 
ance until frost, is a profitable accomplish- 
ment. 

Peas in succession may be had in two ways: 
First, by planting the early kinds in install- 
ments from one to two weeks apart until 
probably three plantings are made; second, 
by selecting sorts that mature from a week 
to 10 days apart and planting them on the 
same day. For instance, plant on the same 
day Alaska, Lightning Express and American 
Wonder—in different parts of the garden, if 
you raise your own seed, 

All the littlé, hard, early sorts may be 
planted in March or as soon as ground can be 
put in order. Frost does not kill them, 
Dwarf Telephone, Telephone and Vigorous 
ar. greer, wrinkled varieties and must not be 
planted until the weather is warm enough to 
plant corn. They contain much sugar and the 
seed will promptly rot in cold ground. A suc- 
cession of green wrinkle@ peas may be planted 
in south central Indiana on May 10. By 
planting three successions of either Alaska, 
Lightning Express or American Wonder in 
March and April and planting Telephone or 
Vigorous liberall~ on May 10 the pea season 
may easily be extended far into July. ; 

The Icicle radish is probably the earliest 
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outdoor radish, white, and ready for market 
in three to four weeks from time of sowing. 
th. Vienna radish is white, larger than Icicle 
and comes in while Icicle is going out.. The 
White Strasburg is a large, solid, sweet sum- 
mer radish. If these three sorts of radishes 
be planted on the same day in earliest 
spring a complete succession of the finest 
white radishes throughout the spring and 
summer is the result. However, to satisfy an 
exacting demand for Icicle I make from one 
to two extra sowings of this excellent radish 
for succession. All seedsmen handle these 
three sorts. 

By sowing Eclipse, Detroit Dark Blood, 
Early Blood Turnip and Half Long Blood 
beets on the same day ene may have a most 
exquisite succession of tender beets through- 
eut spring, summer and autumn. Half Long 
Bloods make good winter beets. 

Two sowings each of an early curly leaf 
lettuce and a head lettuce will afford this 
commodity in sweet, crisp condition until mid- 
summer or until other vegetables supplant 
its demand. The first sowing may be made 
the latter part of March; the second, two 
weeks later. 

Spinach withstands frost well. Two early 
sowings will furnish spinach until greens are 
no longer desirable. It requires rich soil. 


May Follow Other Crops 


For bush snap beans, Golden Wax, the Vai- 
entines and Giant Stringless are ~tandard. 
The wax are the earliest and for this reason 
fl use them. Our demand is for green pods. 


replanted with hot peppers, yellow pear to- 
matoés or any self-fertilizing plant. The ef- 
fect of such economy is surprising in the end. 
Do not cultivate a row that has only a partial 
stand. Fill it up with something that will 
mature and can be sold. That's business. 
It costs money and labor to make a hotbed. 
I sow Prizetaker and Gibraltar onion seed and 
early cabbage seed in the hotbed by February 
20. They both come off in time to sow to- 
mato seed and to transplant early lettuce for 
market. It pays to keep a watchful eye on 
valuable vacant space wherever it may be 
found. The clever farmer is quick to appre- 
‘ciate a valuable vacancy and proceeds at once 
to use it. It is far better than doing business 
with a larger investment haphazard for lack 
of thought and a little ingenuity and origi- 
nality. Intensive gardening, conservation of 
plant forces ripe for use, is the keynote to 
success. 


GREEN PEAS FOR MARKET 
GEORGE TONG, MINNESOTA 
The high price of seed peas this year will 
make gardeners stop and think whether or 
not it will pay to grow peas for market. 


One thing is certain, as large a crop as 
possible will have to be grown from a 
given amount of seed. How to do 
this will be a question. I have grown 
peas for a retail trade for a number 


of years, and have learned some things about 
this crop. Early sown peas almost always 
yield best, so I make the main early planting 
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in the bottom of the furrow. After they come 
up and are a few inches high, set the cultiva- 
ter to throw dirt toward the row, and after 
they are half grown the trenches will be filled 
and the roots down deep where there is mois- 
ture and where it is ceeler. 

A good yield and the large pods, however, 
depend on the richness of soil. Where the 
idea came from that peas do not need. rich 
soil, I do not know, as it is far from right. 
By rich soil, I mean soil that has an abun- 
dance of all the elements of fertility, espe- 
cially potash and phosphoric acid. I will 
admit that some muck lands that are deficient 
in potash and phosphoric acid, and over-rich 
in nitrogen, may grow more straw than is 
necessary, and sometimes at the expense of 
seed production. Dwarf. and semi-dwarf 
varieties can be grown on richer soil also, as 
they will not grow as much straw and will 
bear more pods. 

Give Peas Thorough Cultivation 

Cultivate well until vines get too large. 
Often after they nearly cover the ground, I 
have someone go ahead of the cultivator and 
throw two rows together. I cultivate in these 
spaces and then throw the vines back again 
and cultivate the other spaces. I have planted 
in double rows a great deal, but am going to 
abandon it, as I can give each row better 
cultivation when planted in single rows, and 
when they are planted deep in furrows it is 
hard to plant in double rows. 

Insects and disease bother the late peas 
more than the early ones. The only insect 
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THESE POTATOES WERE PRIZE WINNERS AT ONE OF THE BIG STATE FAIRS 


For earliness and general satisfaction the Val- 
entines and Giant Stringless stand high. As 
there is but little difference in the times of 
their maturity I obtain my successions by re- 
peated plantings beginning the first week in 
May and ending about August.1. This plan 
furnishes snap beans until frost. Two plant- 
ings of bush limas will furnish lima beans un- 
til frost. The little sort known sometimes 
by the name of Jackson Wonder is. the 
earliest. < 

Two plantings each of Golden Bantam and 
Evergreen sweet corn will supply roasting 
ears throughout the summer and some high- 
priced late ones can be raised from plantings 
made about July 1. 

It is well to remember that many of these 
sort successions may be had where other 
érops have been harvested. Every available 
space ought to be kept working until frost. 
Carrots, parsnips, salsify, crops that require 
the entire season in which to mature, may be 


of the different varieties that will suceeed 
each other in ripening, so as to have a supply 
as long as possible from the early sowings. 
With but one exception, I use the wrinkled 
varieties, as they are of so much better qual- 
ity. One runs more chance of seed rotting 
when using these for early planting, but I 
have found such varieties. as Surprise, Nott’s 
Excelsior and Sutton’s Excelsior to germinate 
and grow well, even from sowings made as 
soon as the ground can be worked, provided 
the ground was not too heavy... In sowing 
the first lot, I always sow as shallow as pos- 
sible and cover it. Every bit of sun warms. 
and dries the ground around them and read- 
ily starts growth, while, if planted deep, they 
would be very apt to rot. Now, this is just 
the opposite to what should be done for the 
main crop and late peas. The best way to 
insure a good crop and large pods is to plant 
the seed deep. Mark ovt rows 3 feet apart 


with a shovel plow, and run the seed drill: 


oe eS ee 


that has bothered mine has been lice. Last 
year I was not bothered, because I used 
tobacco dust freely in the drills when plant- 
ing, and also after they were up. This is 
more of a preventive than a cure, but is the 
thing to be done. I have learned that where 
lice are bad on a piece of ground one year, 
they are sure to appear the next year. Mil- 
dew is the worst disease. of this crop, but it 
only appears late in the season, and some 
years not at all. Cool, moist ground and deep 
planting tends to ward it off. 


New Varieties Being Introdaced 


More improvement has been made in the 
varieties than in most vegetables. England 
produces the finest peas, as the climate there 
is well adapted to them. Many of the new 
English peas are not adapted to this climate, 
but many good ones are put on the market 
each year. Varieties can be classed under 

[To Page 371.] 
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The Layout of the Farm Garden 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 





Should Be Ample for Home Requirements---The Summer Garden May Be Made Ideal--What Is Needed to Make 
. the ‘Right Start—Proper Location and Character of Soil--Arrangement of Beds Outlined---Sequence 
; in Planting for a Succession of Crops--By Prof M.A. Blake of New Jersey 


‘Many farmers and farmers’ wives 
@re “discouraged in their first trial by 
a poor site for a garden. Others 
make ‘failures ‘because of poor ar- 


rangement and 
improper man- 
agement. I ad- 


admit that any- 
one may easily 
become discour- 
aged where an 
unfavorable site 
is chosen’ or 
where the ar- 
rangement is 
not economical. 
Some gardens 
are placed 
where it is im- 
possible to cul- 
tivate t hem 





rRoF M. 
with horse tools, and much hand labor 


A. BLAXE 


fis necessary. This makes it trouble- 
Some and unprofitable. here the 
garden is planted in ths form of small 
beds with narrow rows all of the 
weeding and cultivating must be done 
by hand, and such an arrangement 
is not adapted to the average farm 
garden. The intensive system in veg- 
etable gardening is desirable where 
it can be given proper attention, but 
upon the average farm an arrange- 
ment that will permit of a large 
2mount of the work being done with 
horse tools with a minimum of hand 
labor is the most desirable. 

For example, such crops as beet, 
carrot, turnip and onion can be grown 
in rows 14 inches apart, but such a 
practice means hand labor, and the 
average farmer would find it easier 
to plant them in rows 2% to 38 feet 
apart and use a horse to do the cul- 
tivating, although more land would 
be required to grow the desired 
amount of vegetables. The intensive 
ciose planting method is not infre- 
quently the cause of a farmer’s be- 
coming wholly out of sympathy with 
the garden proposition. Those thor- 
oughly acquainted with its require- 
ments and more experienced in gar- 
dening and who have more time to 
devote to it, perhaps, may do well 
to practice the more intensive meth- 
ods, however. 

A garden should be located upon 
the most favorable piece of land 
within easy access of the farmhouse 
and where it can be economically cul- 
tivated. It is a distinct advantage 
to have it near the farmhouse, as 
vegetables and fruit may be needed 
at shert notice, and frequently the 
housewife is obliged to do the gath- 
ering herself. If the garden is near 


‘by many little operations can also be 
done in spare moments. This would 
be impossible were the garden at a 


considerable distance. A good, well- 
drained loam is a desirable type of 
soil for the garden. Avoid a low, wet 
piece of land or one very dry .and 
poor. If the site is somewhat shel- 
tered it is likely to prove more fa- 
vorable to the early vegetables, and 
this is often a distinct advantage. 

It is usually necessary that the 
garden be fenced to protect it against 
farm animals, but do not place the 
garden in a corner of the front or 
back yard for this reason. Grant it 
ample space. Before the arrange- 
ment of the garden is discussed it is 
mecessary that we decide upon the 
number of kinds of fruit and vege- 
tables we intend to grow. We cer- 
tainly should have most of the small 
fruits upon the farm, such as straw- 
berries, red and black raspberries, 
currants and blackberries, and possi- 
bly gooseberries. These can best be 
managed in connection with the vege- 
table garden. We shall also want 
asparagus and rhubarb, and at teast 
ail of the common garden vegetables. 


If there is ne desire for certain of 
these “they can be omitted. Aspara- 
gus and rhubarb are quite commonly 
grown, but too often there is a small 
bed of asparagus at one corner of the 
yard and a few rhubarb plants some- 
where else, and not infrequently one 
or both of these vegetables are sod- 
bound or partly shadec by trees or 
shrubs. To care for them economi- 
eally and to get results they shonid 
have their place in the vegetable 
garden. 

Grapes are eoidom included in the 
plans of a farm garden, but this is a 
mistake. Grape vines are too fre- 
quently scattered about near the 
farmhouse when they could be much 
more economically cultivated in the 
garden and with better results. Too 
many families upon farms are with- 
out grapes. By all means let us have 
a sufficient number of vines in the 
garden for a good supply of this fruit. 


Arrangement of the Garden 


Our grapes had best be set along 
one of the short sides of the garden. 
The blackberries, raspberries, cur- 


‘arrange the rows of these vegetables 
next the. currants and. gooseberries, 
as shown in the diagram. Do not set 
the rhubarb and asparagus next to a 
rew of blackberries, as it will be more 
troublesome to keep down the black- 
berry ‘suckers. 

In the chart. printed on this page 
the strawberry rows have been ar- 
ranged next to the asparagus and 
rhubarb. This is temporary, as a new 
bed should be set at least every two 
years. A rotation can be practiced 
with -a portion of the garden now 
planned-for some of the vegetables. 

If a year’s supply of potatoes is 
grown in the garden a larger area 
will be devoted to-this vegetable than 
to any other, If grown in the garden 
rather than in a separate field, the 
other vegetables are more likely to 
receive the proper amount of culti- 
vation, and the whole garden is like- 
ly to be given better fertilization. 
The potatoes can be grown in a rota- 
tion with the sweet corn and other 
vegetables, 

We should certainly have a few 
meions in the farm garden, and also 
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PLAN OF FARM GARDEN 


rants and gooseberries are more sat- 
isfactory in a block by themselves. 
Let us not cut up the area to be de- 


voted to vegetables by scattered 
plantings of small blocks of bush 
fruits. Set the grape vines 9 feet 


apart in the row and have the row 
at least 6 feet in from the outer edge 
and 10 feet from the first row of 
blackberries. Set the bush fruits 4 
to 5 feet apart in rows 6 feet apart. 

The asparagus and rhubarb will be 
as permanent after pianting as the 
bush fruits, and it weuld be well to 


a few cucumbers and squashes. It is 
well to plant these beside some of 
the eoarser-growing vegetables. tif 
planted close to rows of onions, car- 
rots or parsnips they are likely to 
run over them and check their de- 
velopment. Plant the melons and 
squashes in hilis 6 feet apart each 
way, and use well-rotted compost 
liberally for them. 


Sweet Corn Popular 


Most people are fend of sweet corn 
and it is usually a popular vegetable 


upon the farm. A supply for the 
table from early to l.te should be 
planned fer. We can begin with suck 


sorts as Early Cory, Mammoth Cory 
and Crosby, and follow with Quincy 
Market, ‘%tabler’s Barly. Black Mexi- 
can, Country Gentleman and Stowell’s 


Evergreen. All of these sorts planted 
at one time would come nearly in 
succession. This list is. given as a 
suggestion. There are other good 


sorts which can be substituted for 
some of the above if desired. The 
early low-growing sorts, such as Cory 
and Crosby, can be planted in rows 
2% to 8 feet apart. The targe sorts, 
including Country Gentleman and 
Stowell’s Evergreen, will succeed bet- 
ter at a greater distance. 

The farm -.garden would not be 
complete without a few poles of lima 
beans and good snap beans. The to- 
matoes should be set in a block by 
themselves and also the eggplants and 
peppers. A smooth, firm variety of 
tomato should be selected. Quality 
should receive more attention in the 
home garden., 

Plan the plantings of early peas, 
beets and cabbage near each other, 
so this area can be utilized for a suc- 
cession of celery, late beets or late 
turnips where desired. If the early 
crops are mixed with late crops at 
the beginning the area available for 
succession crops is scattered. It is 
therefore suggested that the late peas 
and beans be planted by themselves. 
Good varieties of peas for the farm 
garden would be Surprise, Nott’s Ex- 
celsior, Early Morn and Telephone. 
A iater variety than Telephone can 
be added where more peas are de- 
sired. 

Parsnips reqnire an entire season, 
and need. to be planted early, pref- 
erably near the onions grown from 
seed, which shoulé also be planted 
early in spring. 

A small hotbed for the propaga- 
tion of plants and for the production 
of early radishes and lettuce is much 
to be desired. It is more economi- 
cal if this can be lecated near the 
garden, but it is also desirable to 
have it in a sheltered spot. 

A place in the garden should be 
reserved for flowers, and where little 
time can be spared for their attention 
they should be planted so as to per- 
mit of cultivation with horse tools. 

It may seem that a larger amount 
of space has been allotted to the va- 
rious vegetables and plants than is 
necessary. But the writer was born 
upon a New England farm and knows 
how pressing the regular work is apt 
to be in summer. If the garden is 
not arranged so it can be easily cul- 
tivated it is Nkely to become neglect- 
ed. Upon some farms it is not plant- 
ed because of an impression that 
much hand labor is involved. 


Tools Needed 
A seed drill and hand cultivator 
-are good tools to have upon any 


farm and are needed in a good farm 
garden. The drill will save much 
time and labor iu the sowing of seeds 
and the hand cultivator, used at the 
proper time, can be made to destroy 
small weeds close to the young vege- 
table plants find reduce the necessity 
for the use of a hoe to @ great degree. 

The arrangement of the farm gar- 
den should be planned in the winter 
months and the necessary seeds or- 
dered.early. If the piece of land se- 
lected for the garden is not in a 
high state of cultivation give it a top- 
dressing of manure in the winter. 
See that the garden receives plenty of 
plant food each.year. When any por- 
tion is unoccupied by vegetables sow 
a cover crop to prevent weeds from 
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Olds Engines 


have been built for 30 years with the needs of the farmer and the stockman 
always in mind, and they have special features for their particular work that 
make them the simplest, most reliable and practical for farm work. 


Removable Water Jacket. It may save you over $100 
a year. Should the water freeze, through forgetful- 
ness, a new casting can be quickly put on at slight 
expense. It is a separate piece and is not a part of 
the expensive cylinder. 





one you think should be borne by the manufacturer. 
You are to be the only judge. There is to be no 
argument, no delay in returning old parts and getting 
new ones. You decide and we abide by your decision. 


Any one of these features would 








The Seager Mixer (patented) A perfect 
mixture of gasoline and air increases 
the power and economizes the fuel. 
The mixer is designed without a 
moving part; nothing to get out of 
adjustment; can be started easily in zero 
weather because the gasoline is vapo- 
rized mechanically instead of by heat. 


No Gasoline Pump to Get Out of Order. 





etc., etc. 





[ You will find our 
catalogue worth 
reading 


It tells plain facts about gasoline 
engines—what makes one engine more 
practical for farm use than another, 


~ You can then judge for yourself in 
an intelligent way and know how to 
get the most value for your money. 


make the Olds engine worthy of 
your serious consideration, but the 
combination of them all, together 
with the highest grade of workman- 
ship, simplicity of design, perfect 
alignment and fitting, certainty of op- 
eration, low cost of keeping in order 


Makes the Olds Engines Many Times 
More Valuable to You Than 
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The piston sucks the gasoline into the 
mixer automatically. There is no stuffing box to leak. 


Water Cannot Leak Into the Cylinder. 


The Cylinders are Specially Made. The metal for 
our cylinders and pistons is mixed according to a 








famous German formula, which gives a_hard,: 


smooth, extra durable working surface. 


Our Safety Governor is so designed that if anything 
breaks the engine will stop immediately, instead of 
running beyond control. 


You Have No Repair Bills for the first year if you 
buy an Olds. We give you a certificate of guarantee, 
by which we agree to replace free of charge any 
part of an Olds engine proper that breaks or becomes 

worn, from any cause whatsoever, within one year 

from date of shipment, provided the replacement is 











Any Engine Built! 

It is as simple as A B C. 

The Olds engine has replaced many cheap ones, 
but a cheap one has never replaced an Olds. 

You will always be glad you sent for our catalogue. 

Your judgment will bear fruit, for years to come, 
because you will save money in the end and have a 
good reliable engine all the time. 

Tell me exactly what work you want an engine to do. 
I will give you reliable information and honest advice. 

Let me caution you against one thing:« don’t judge 
an engine by its paint. 


J. B. SEAGER 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, Lansing, Michigan 


Write to the nearest office 
MALLALIEU & CONREY R: H. DEYO & CO. 
1816 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 26 Washington St., Binghamton, N.Y. 





E. J. BACHMAN, Kempton, Pa. 
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wheat. Freefrom foul seed, 
with remarkable germinating 
vitality. Has stiff straw, grows 
as high as five feet, with long 
ne well-filled heads. 
Has ed yields of 75 
to 90 bushels: per acre. Send 
for Samples and Descriptive 
matter, We consider this the 
best Oat we have ever sold. 
Price ver Bonde (321 pounds) $2 = 


chains 2 Bushels ize 
F. O. B. New York City, N. Y. 


Stumpp & Walttr Co., 


SOA Barclay St., New York City, N. Y. 
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GHT RUNNING 
Hand ¢ CULTIVATOR 
50 per cent easier and 
100 = a better than any 
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lants only. Bi labor paver. 
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ATALOG FREE 


“.  gxcelsior Garden Too! Co. 
1216 Cherry St., Erie, Pa. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 




















GARDEN 


INDISPENSABLES 


| HOTBEDS AND COLD FRAMES 

Comparisons. of Various Hotbeds—One Generally Used—-Con- 
struction—Cold Frames Essential—Many Profitable Uses for 
Cold Frames—By Prof W. F. Massey of Maryland 


has not at least a 

handicapped in 
competing with 
his nei g h- 
bors who have 
foun d «out 
how indisp2nsa- 
\ ble glass . sashes 
are, both to the 
market and the 
home gardener. 
A little green- 
house is far bet- 
ter than hotbeds 
for star t- 
ing plants, since 
in it we can 
work in comfort, 
and have com- 
plete control of 
the temperature. 
But where there is no greenhouse the 
hotbed is indispensable. 

A hotbed heated by a furnace is 
the next thing to a greenhouse, but is 
still as inconvenient as the manure- 
heated bed, though it affords a better 
control of the heat. But I have seen 
some very poor. efforts to make 
a fire hotbed. A furnace with a flue 
running right through the soil is 
ruinous to the making of a reliable 
fire-heated bed, for a hot streak ap- 
pears through the center, (where 
nothing will thrive. 

The only way to make a bed to be 
heated by a flue is to run the flue 
through a hot air chamber the whole 
width of the bed, and then make the 
bed on the cover of boards-over this, 
with an inch space between the bed 
and the north side of the frame to 
admit warm air from below on the 
cold side. Then with a bed of 6 
inches of rich, mellow compost that 
has been mixed a month or two 
ahead, one can have a nice place for 
starting seed or sprouting sweet po- 
tatoes, though in the case of the 
sweet potatoes I prefer to bed in clean 
sand without manure, and thus get 
bettef rooted plants. 

I have noticed a number of these 
firebeds constructed on a sharp slope 
up from the furnace end. I suppose 
the fdea of the builders was to make 
a better draft for the furnace, but the 
result will be that the heat will run 
to the upper end and the water will 
settle to the lower, and one end will 
be too hot and dry, while the other 
will be too moist and cool, though 
nearest to the fire. ‘The better way 
is to have the furnace pit deep enough 
and the hot-air chamber deep 
enough to give a slight rise to the 
flue, while the bed is perfectly level. 


The Most Popular Hotbed 


But the hotbed most commonly 
constructed is one that depends on 
fermenting stable manure for its heat. 


The man who 
few sashes is badly 


F.. W. MD 





MASSEY, 


This is a véry effective place for 
starting seed, but has the disadvan- 
tage that the heat is always declin- 
ing, and if started very early will 


often have to be supplemented by a 
later made bed when the first one be- 
comes merely a cold frame. The 
construction of hotbeds has been so 
often described that one would sup- 
pose everyone knows how to make 
one. But we old hands must keep in 
mind the fact that inexperienced men 
are constantly getting interested in 
garden matters, and are just learning 
the A BC of the art, and that mat- 
ters so easy to us may be found dif- 
ficult to these people. 

Plenty of fresh, strawy horse ma- 
nure is the first requisite. For a 
short hotbed late in the season the 
amount need not be so large as for 
the early bed that is wanted to last 
longer. While a temporary hotbed 
can be made by piling the manure 
on the surface and setting a frame on 
it, the heat of such a bed is far less 
lasting than one made in an excava- 
tien. For the best results in an early 





hotbed I would make an excavation 


6 inches wider each way than the 
frame to be used. 

The usual directions are to make 
this pit 2 feet deep, but I have found 
that a bed that is expected to hold 
heat a good while should be deeper, 
or 4 feet. Not that the whole depth 
is to be filed with the manure, for 20 
inches to 2 feet is plenty for that. 
But for a lasting bed I want a lot of 
oak leaves from the forest weil 
tramped down for 2 feet, and if dry, 
well wetted. Then I prepafe the ma- 
nure by piling and turning it twice to 
get heat started all through it, and 
then tramp it down evenly on top of 
the oak leaves. The-icea is that the 
oak leaves, once started to heat, will 
hold a moderate heat longer than the 
manure. Spent tambark from a tan- 
nery will be still better. 

Then set the frame on and bank all 
around with manure. Place 5 inches 
of mellow, rich soil in the frame and 
set a thermometer in the earth, and 
watch it while the heat rises and be- 
gins to decline a little. When the 
soil is down below 85- degrees it will 
be safe*to begin sowing seed, and you 
will find that such a hotbed will re- 
tain a moderate heat longer than one 


with «simply the 2 feet of manure. 
For a spring hotbed a foot of ma- 

nure is usually an abundance. But 

there is nothing about the garden 


that needs closer watching than a 
hotbed. If you leave the glass closed 
after the sun gets up you will soon 
find the plants are cooked, and there 
may be nights so cold that frost may 
creep in if the bed is not covered 
with mats or old carpets. A new 
banking of fresh manure on the out- 
side will help maintain the heat as 
the bed gets old. 

I have not used a manure-heated 
bed for many years, as I find a- cheap 
greenhouse that one can construct 
with the same sashes and if of small 
size can heat with the cheap smoke 


flue, to be much more convenient, 
and, in the long run, cheaper than 
hotbeds. 


The retail florist will find that a 
moderate hotbed with about 6 inches 
of manure covered with sand, will be 
an excellent means for bringing his 
pots of bedding plants, such as gera- 
niums, into fine shape for sale, caus- 
ing them to take on a fine color of 
foliage and bursting .-into bloom bet- 
ter than in the greenhouse: 


Cold Frames Supplement Hotbeds 


No matter how well the gardener 
may be equipped with hotbeds or 
greenhouse, he will need plenty of 
cold frames for preparing his plants 
for the open air by gradually harden- 
ing them off. In the case of tender 
vegetable plants, like tomatoes, the 
cold frame is indispensable to the 
getting of the best plants for setting 
out. If crowded in the hotbed the 
plants will be drawn up weakly, and 
if set directly from the hotbed in 
the open ground they will be hardly 
as good as though they had been 
grown from the seed outside. In fact, 
in sowing such seed in hotbed or 
greenhouse it is“best to sow them in 
shallow boxes or flats made from 
splitting soap boxes or those of simi- 
lar size, and sowing the seed in these 
and transplanting to similar boxes as 
soon as they are large enough to han- 
dle, setting them deeper and giving 
more room, and later on transplant- 
ing to the cold frame with still more 
room, to be gradually hardened to the 
outer air. 

The cold frame is simply a frame 
arranged for the 3x6-feet sashes on 
well-manured soil. In the more mod- 
erate climate of the Maryland and 
Delaware peninsula and . southward, 
cold. frames can be made a yery prof- 
itable means for winter gardening 
with half hardy vegetables and 
flowers. I have grown winter lettuce 
in such frames on-a large scale prof- 


ge calor oe 


ihe 





itably Am the northern part of this 
peninsula, at Old Point Comfort, Va, 
and in North Carolina, and have pro- 
duced as good lettuce as is sent to 
market from the hothouses of the 
north. In North Carolina large crops 
of lettuce are produced in frames 
covered with cotton cloth, under 
which many growers run steam pipes 
to use in extreme cold weather. But 
with glass there can be far better 
lettuce grown, and no steam heat will 
be needed. 

Recently there haye come into use 
Sashes made with two layers of glass 
and a dead-air space between, I have 
some of these sashes now on my 
niace, and find that they ‘save the 
covering of the glass with mats in 
cold ‘nights, as” is necessary where 
single-gilazed sashes are used. In the 
recent Christmas cold, when we had 
a temperature of 13 above zero, my 
lettuce was unhurt in the frames. One 
can thus get a winter crop of lettuce 
and have the frames ready for the 
spring plants after the lettuce is cut. 

Numerous Uses for Cold Framies 

But there are numerous uses for 
the frames in the culture of flowers. 
Violet plants set in the frames in 
September and well cared for during 
the. fall growth will bloom well all 
winter under the double . glaged 
sashes, and can be made a profitable 
source of revenue to the wife and 
daughters of the farmer. Then we 
can set pausieés in the frames in @ 
similar way, or pots of mignonette, 
or bulbs of the Roman hyacinths or 
paper white narcissuses and can have 
an abundance of flowers all winter 
through. 

The frames are indispensable in 
winter and summer to the commer- 
cial florist, who can propagate the 
tender roses in the fall and get them 
established in small pots, and can 
then pack them for the winter in 
beds of sifted coal ashes in the 
frames, and have them in fine shape 
in the spring for growing in the field 
to be sold as field-grown roses in the 
fall, or for potting for spring sales. 
He will use them for hardening off 
his stock of bedding plants in spring 
so as to have them do better for his 
patrons than fresh from the green- 
house. Or he can use them in the 
fall for rooting his stock of geranium 
cuttings in sand with the glass shad- 
ed and propped up for air, and get 
better results than in the regular 
propagating house. He can use them 
all summer with the glass shaded and 
elevated over the beds to carry 
through such things as need the air 
and shade. 

The market gardener can use the 
frames after a winter crop of lettuce 
by sowing seed of beets and early 
Shorthorn carrots for early bunching. 
He can sow between his lettuce seed 
of the Prizetaker onion in January 
or February and have the plants 
ready for setting later in the open 
ground, and can in this way make 
the gigantic yellow onions that re- 
tail for 5 cents each when imported 
from Spain under the name of Denia 
onions. 

And the farmer will find that a few 
hotbed sashes will make a very good 
evaporator for drying apples and 
peaches in trays, with the ciear glass 
over them and a little crack left for 
the evaporated moisture to pass off, 
and will thus make dried fruit near- 
ly as good as the fruit evaporated by 
fire heat. In fact, there is a multi- 
tude of uses to which cold frames 
and sashes can be applied both win- 
ter and summer, and a frame yard 
can be made a very profitable part of 
any intelligent gardener’s business. 


Plants taken up, 





Stra root 
pruned and heeled in early, may 
be successfully transplanted even 
when berries are ripe. It is bet- 
ter, however, to plant early, un- 


less plants have been heeled in. 
It is hardly safe to plant after 
bloom appears, especially if the plants 
have been shipped any considerable 
distance. The land should be plowed 
early. and harrowed frequently until 
planting Crawford, Summit 
County, O. 
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lained mae om Phelps Direct Buying From a “Deater” 
' acters tof buggy $4 f 
. ' fits oP . rie . 
Deates re . ) ' lerkt at, « 
» ‘ 


VERY yéar certain buggy concerns. that sell 
through high-priced local dealers come out and 
advertise trying to prejudice people against buy- 

ing direct from the factory. My book don’t do it—but it 

ee ee ea, Sa a a a pe vane 
You won’t find me criticising other people’s met eee : > SYVEGBV ‘a ¢ 
in this Big Portfolio Book of mine—It’s so full of tell- How To Save $2622 Cash 
ing about over 125 latest styles of Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles and how I save you $26.50 and up on prices, that 
there’s no room for anything else but actual color-illus- 








interesting Examples 













trated photographs, factory prices and fair and square i have made poy my y tate to the dealer on ony 
+s assum a would se ou tor « 
descriptions. Anybody who gets this book and really et cost $46.25 in material and workmanship at 





wantsany vehicle, will buy a Split Hickory. Over 100,- the factory. 
000 satisfied customers of mine have done so this way. 


It means getting the latest style and the most durable 

vehicles in America and saving $26.50 in cash—or bet- Which Will You Buy, Even if the Quality 
H. C. Phelps ter—on any style you want. I’ve got customers all over Were Exactly the Same? Remember That 
Bona-Fide Monufacturer of Celebrated the United States—probably right near you—whom J’ll_ [Pj] Duplicate Any Vehicle That Your Dealer 


Split Hickory Vehicles refer you to. They arealways glad to recommend Split 
; Hickories. That’s how I sellso many. Their neigh- Can Offer and Save You $26.50 at Least 


bors see the Split Hickory and also want— 
Sp ry My factory and my Book of Styles offer you more vehicles and more choice 
of selection than all the local dealers in your city, Suit your own taste and have 


* Ss trimmings and finish, etc., made-to-order for you, just as you want everything, 
See all explained fully in my New Split Hickory Book. 

q 1¢ O 7 Buyers of es Everywhere—Betorc 
Wait! Buying Vehicles Get My 1916 Free 








Book of Styles and Prices 


icles and Harness Sate, prompt, delivery quatanteedon 9 Days’ Road Tost and, 2. Year? 

Guarantee Le yous my ay eS = gl wubb erattos in eek rece 

Local b dealers, buggy concerns thro them, » y plan—o centers—you don’t have to wait for ‘ust what you want in any it ickory 
Pheip’s one-protit-to-factory ee , naechocas = . St ie Peele ee . made-to-order Vehicle illustrated in my Big, Free Book. 

I don’t have to charge factory prices, and over 100,000 customers of mine know it and stand by me—to 

sive money and get highest quality vehicles direct. a 













I’ve saved millions of dollars for buggy buyers inthe past 9 years ard I can prove it. Understand,!I ——— 
guarantee to duplicate any buggy that any retail dealer will sell you and save you at least $26.50 or more. IfI . == 
don’t, I'll take the buggy back and return to you every cent of your money. ae — ae 
It’s up to me—the manufacturer—selling direct—to convince you after you send me your name. It costs aes 


you only a postal or a postage stamp to write to me. Then I'll do the rest—I’ll pay the postage on my Big Free 
Book to you and write you my plan and prices. Then you be the sole judge before or after you accept my 30 
Days’ Road Test proposition. Write today—use the coupon here or a postal or letter. Address me personally 


H. C. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co., Station 4, Factory, Columbus, 0 


As to my standing and responsibility, I refer to any agricultural paper, any com- 
mercial agency, any bank or express company and to over 100,000 satisfied customers. 
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Send Your Name By Tearing This Out and 
Mailing It Perso y Addressed to Me— 


H. G. PHELPS, President 
The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. 


Station 4, Factory, Columbus, Ohio 


This Split Hickory Laminated Auto-Seat Buggy 
At a Cash Saving of $26.50 


Among my 125 superb styles for 1910, this is my special, my leader, your best bargain. In addi- 
tion to the dashing, stylish appearance and comfort of the Laminated Auto-Seats, I offer, in this 
: Special Features: Extra long top, Water-proof; extra leg-room in body; wide seats; 
Sheldon’s genuine French point springs; soft auto springs in cushion and back; heavy Australian 
wool broadcloth uphols ig: in fact, every feature sible to obtain, snappy style, easiest riding 
and greatest durability. Shown in colors in my 1910 Book, with various styles of trimmings, but 
made to your order—all the finishing touches to suit your taste. . C. Phelps. 


and Harness Book F You pay the postage and quote me your Lowest 
F prices—direct 
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as for even depth 
and our Free Booklet shows 
why the Model “B” does this 
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The Acme is the lightest harrow made. 
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Kemp & Bur Mfg. Co., 
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‘GARDENING UNDER ‘GLASS 
GREENHOUSE PAYS FOR ITSELF 


The Choice of Material---Arrangement of Roof for Best Re- 
sults--- Right Kind of Soil Necessary---Some Interesting 
Results in Handling a Greenhouse 


The use of greenhouses for the pro- 
duction of early vegetables is one of 
the highly specialized forms of mar- 
ket gardening practiced in the vicin- 
ity of large cities, which afford a 
convenient. market for such products. 
Many acres of land, under the pro- 
tection of glass roofs and the stim- 
ulus of artificial heating, are made to 
yield good returns on the investments 
incident to building and equipping 
large establishments for growing hot- 
house products. The arrangement 
most commonly met with is a succes- 
sion of benches of soil usually 6 feet 
wide, 1% feet ceep and from 100 to 
200 feet long, depending upon the size 
of the greenhouse. 

In choosing material for the con- 
struction of greenhouse walls the two 
points to be considered are durability 
and the property of non-conducting 


of heat. The outside walls must be 
built substantially, because the tre- 
mendous lateral pressure from the 


weight of the roof must be borne by 
them. Probably the best material for 
the construction of these walls is ce- 
ment blocks, using elther hollow blocks 
or building a wall with an air space 
in the middle to furnish a layer of 
non-conducting air, so that the heat 
losses may be reduced to the mini- 
mum. If the walls are made of 
boards they should be made double 
lined with heavy building paper, not 
tarred paper, in order to provide this 
same air space. In these days of steel 
construction, it is probable that the 
best framework is a steel one, which 
will prevent all sagging and conse- 
quent breakage of glass. 


Slant Roof to Admit Sunlight 


The slant of the roof is a very im- 
portant consideration, because upon 
this largely depends the amount of 
sunlight which reaches the plants in- 
side the structure. Of course, the 
greater the amount of sun and heat 
admitted the less will be the amount 
of artificial heat necessary to be pro- 
duced, consequently the cost of opera- 
tion will be reduced. When the sun’s 


rays fall upon the glass at right 
angles, a maximum amount of light 
has passed directly through the 
glass, the only loss being by what is 
called absorption by the glass. The 
more slanting the angles at which 
the rays strike, the greater will be 


the deflection and consequent loss of 
the sun’s rays. The ideal roof is then 
one which will give the necessary 
pitch and at the same time admit the 
maximum amount of sunlight and 
heat. -i1bout 35 degrees is probably 
the most satisfactory angle. 

It is estimated by people who have 
had experience in building green- 
houses that the average cost for con- 
struction and equipment of heating 
apparatus of a house 80x250 feet will 
not exceed §! 

The method of heating depends 
largely upon the size of the estab- 
lishment. Where the greenhouse is 
so large tat at night an engineer is 
needed, steam heat is probably the 
best to use, but where the owner 
wishes to perform all the work him- 
self, he had better install a hot 
water plant, which is more easily con- 
trolled and ray be left without at- 
tention for longer intervals. The coal 
bill is, of course, an important item, 
aside from the labor, in conducting 
the greenhouse. In an establishment 
which contains some 18 benches, each 
200 feet long, making the structure 
practically 200 feet square, located 
near Chicago, the coal consumed only 
amounted to about 250 tons. This 
gives some basis for estimates of the 
probable cost in keeping smaller or 
larger establishments. 

Good Soil Most Important Factor 

The soil for greenhouse gardening 
is, of course, of prime consideration 
in the success of the venture. To 
seoure soil of good texture containing 


a large amount of fertility, experi- 
enced greenhouse men make a com- 
post heap- for applying to. their 
greenhouse benches. Rich garden 
soil, or, still better, sod from a fertile 
field, is piled in layers, alternating 
with layers of fine, well-rotted 
stable manure. This heap is kept 
moist and stirred at frequent inter- 
vals‘ to prevent heating. Sometimes 
the water applied is enriched by dis- 
solving ammonium sulphate at . the 
rate of about one ounce to five gal- 
lons. This adds nitrogen to the heap. 
Ground bone, sulphur, phosphate and 
lime or other commercial fertilizers 
may also be added-if desired. This 
heap is then worked over for from 
six to nine months before being used 
and by that time has been reduced to 
rich, free-working soil, which will pro- 
duce rapid growth of the crops de- 
sired to be forced in the greenhouse. 
The soil must be renewed at least 
every three years, but some green- 
house men change it even oftener. 


Profits Often Large 


Beginning in January, lettuce and 
radishes are sown in the beds, and 
cucumbers are planted in pots. These 
are later transplanted to the edges of 
the beds, where the vines are trained 
to grow upon an overhead frame con- 
structed of wires. By this means, the 
land is kept producing constantly, 


until the cucumber vines have entire- 





important expense item. Artificial 
bose is supplied as late as June in 

some seasons when the spring is late 
and cold. March and April are the 


. best months for profit, because com- 


petition from outside growers is not 
encountered, 

The principal insect pests, with 
which these greenhouse farmers have 
to contend are leaf lice on their let- 
tuce, and red spiders on the cucum- 
ber vines. FPumigating with tobacco 
is most commonly relied upon _to 
free the plants of leaf lice, and spray- 
ing with any of the common arsenical 
or other poisonous sprays will keep 
the cucumber pests in check. 

The limits of this unique industry 
have not yet been reached, as is 
shown by the numbers of new estab- 
lishments being erected near all the 
principal cities in the country. The 
profits are often large, since the prod- 
ucts are often marketed at a time 
when they do not come in competition 
with open air gardens. 


Sterilizing the Seed Bed 
LESLIE F.. PAULL, COL AGRI COLLEGE 


This is the time of year to provide 
for a crop of tomatoes. Upon heavy 
soils, and sometimes upon light ones, 
the fusarium blight prevents the de- 
velopment of the fruit, or the fruit 
is of small size, poor in quality, and 
sometimes even shriveled. 

The fusarium blight is caused by a 
fungus, a mold something like that 
which comes upon bread, old cheese, 
ete. It is found fn the soil and ap- 
parently acts a little like the smut- 
fungus of onions. 

How the fusarlum blight enters the 











DEVICE FOR WIDENING FARM GATEWAY 


In this drawing is shown a gate hung so it can be raised 


when 


snow is deep; but more than this, the gateway may be extended for extra 
wide loads and tools to pass through by removing the center post and 
the panel at the left. his post is set in an iron well-casing buried, as 


shown, in the ground. 


The panel fits 
hand post and sets down on a couple 
fourth bars of the gate at the middie post. 


in a cleat fastened to the left- 
of cleats shown on the first and 
All that is necessary then to 


widen the gateway is to lift this panel up and .then remove the post. The 
gate proper is latched in the ordinary way, as shown at the second bar, 


and may be fastened in any 


position by 


means of the stiff wire rod 


shown near the center of the drawing. The main gete is preferably 10 


or 1i feet long and the panel about 6 


ly overgrown the framework, and 
claim the entire bench. A lettuce or 
radish crop every ten weeks in win- 
ter, or every four weeks in summer, 
is harvested by this means. Cucum- 
bers planted in January bring, in 
March and April, from 175 to 225 
dozens per bench of 6x180 feet. This 
is considered a good crop. They 
sell at from 75 cents to $1.50 per 
dozen, being in the market before 


cucumbers produced out of doors 
have made their appearance. Let- 
tuce produces from . 100 to 150 


bunches per bench, depending upon 
the season of the year, and may Sell 
at from 75 cents to $1 per bunch of 
one dozen each, depending also upon 
the season of the year. 

The coal bill is the great expense 
factor in operating a greenhouse, and 
the various degrees required for each 
crop must be considered in estimat- 
ing the profits. For example, while 
cucumbers need a temperature of 
65 to 70 degrees, lettuce grows best 
at about 50 degrees. A coal con- 
sumption of 225 to 500 tons per year, 
depending upon the character of the 
crop amd the size of the house, is an 


6 feet long. 


tomato plant is not known. But it is 
known that it enters it during its 
early stages. Then the fungus lives 
on for a long time, showing no evi- 
dences of its existence in the tomato 
plant. However, during this time it 
is sending a web of threads through 
the tissues of the plant, and by the 
time the fruit begins to form, there 
is such a mass of fungus threads in 
the vessels that the fruit can only 
form with difficulty, if at all. 


Where Sterilizing Helps 


No amount of treatment at that 
time can do any good. The fungus 
is established within the pliant. How- 
ever, if the soil in which the seeds 
are planted is sterilized, the disease 
does not get a footing, and the plants 
will develop their fruit naturally and 
freely. The best method of steriliz- 
ing the soil for the seed bed is to fill 
a barrel with the prepared soil and 
take it to the exhaust pipe of some 
steam. boiler. The pipe, or an at- 
tachment from it, should be passed to 
the very bottom of the barrel, and the 
steam allowed to penetrate for two 


{To Page 348.] 
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Sherwin - Williams 


Paint (Prepared )S W P 


is made of Pure White Lead, . 


Pure Zinc and Pure Linseed 
Oil, with the necessary color- 
ing pigments and driers. All 
combined in correct propor- 
tions with the aid of power- 
ful machinery of our own 
special design. There is no 
better paint made than 
S.W.P. It will cover more 
surface, look better and last 
longer than cheap mixed 
paints or hand mixed lead 
and oil, Put up full U.S. 
Standard Measure. 






S-W Commonwealth 
Barn Red .- 


A bright, handsome red for 
painting barns, outbuild- 
ings, fences, corn cribs, etc. 
It works freely under the 
brush, has great covering 
capacity and wears well. Is 
put up full U. S. Standard 
Measure, and so is more 
economical than the many 
short measure, poor quality 
barn paints sold at a low 
price. 


Address all inquiries to 679 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, O. . 


In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal. 











S-W Metalastic No. 2 


A metal protective paint all 
ready to use. Is made of a 
combination of graphite and 
other materials and Pure 
Linseed Oil, and has greater 
durability than many of the 
so-called graphite paints. It 
dries rapidly and gives a 
hard, impervious paint film 
that effectively protects the 
metal beneath. Just the 
paint to use on the metal 
parts of windmills, farm 
machinery, metal roofs, 
spoutings, iron fences and, 
in fact, on all metal surfaces 
exposed to the weather. 


S-W Creosote Paint 


is a moderate priced paint, 
just the paint for painting 
farm buildings, outhouses, 
fences, bridges, etc., in fact 
for protecting al) kinds of 
rough wooden structures 
from the wear and tear of 
the weather. It is of splendid 
quality, spreads easily under 
the brush and wears well. 
It contains Creosote, which 
prevents the decay of the 
wood and has a very sanitary 
effect in buildings where 
poultry, horses and stock 
are kept. 


























S-W Wagon and 
Implement Paint 


A durable oil gloss paint 
made especially to withstand 
hard usage. There is the 
greatest economy in keep- 
ing your wagons and im- 
plements well painted, to 
protect the wooden parts 
against dampness and crack- 
ing and the iron and steel 
parts against rust. It brushes 
out evenly, covers well and 
is very permanent in color. 
Your farm equipment will 
last twice as long if kept 
well paintedand will giveyou 
better service all the time. 


» SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 2 


|PAINTS & VARNISHES FOR USE ON THE FARM" 


S-W Buggy Paint: 


will make your old buggy 
look like new. This is a Var- 
nish Gloss Paint made to 
stand wear and tear and 
outside exposure. It colors 
and varnishes at one opera- 
tion and vehicles finished 
with it can be washed with- 
out injuring the gloss or 
durability of the paint. S-W 
Buggy Paint is a high quality 
product and should not be 
confused with the many 
cheap mixtures on the 
market. Comes in full meas- 
ure cans; nine handsome 
colors. 




















S.-W Brighten Up 


Finishes 


Under this label we put up 
a complete line of paints, 
varnishes, stains and enamels 
for every use or surface in 
and around the home. Not 
one product for all purposes, 
but a number of different 
products, each one made 
especially for a particular 
purpose and the best for its 
purpose. Tell your local 
S-W Agent what you want 
to finish and he’ll give you 
a Brighten Up Finish that 
will do the work well. 






Booklets that give you 
valuable information 


sent free 
Write today for the one you need 


“Paints and Varnishes for 


the Farm” 
Full of valuable information as to the 
uses and economies of Paints and Var- 


nishes. 


“S-W Brighten Up Booklet” 


Full of suggestions of how to use paints 
and varnishes to decorate and improve 
the appearance of the interior of your 
home. 


Booklets on Insecticides 


Get larger crepe, get more fruit and 
better fruit by the judicious use of insec- 
ticides. Write for pamphlets on the 
following insecticides and their uses; 


S-W Paris Green. 
S-W New Process Arsenate 
of Lead 


3-Ww Lime-Sulfur Solution. 
S-W Bordeaux Mixture. 


Address all inquiries to 679 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, O. 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal, 
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NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedemen 
481 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ISBELL’S SEEDS 
Twenty Years’ Experience has 
taught us just how to please 
you. If you are interested in 
Growing Vegetables, Corn, 


Oats, Barley, Grass, etc., you 
will be the loser if you do not 











see s Ann 
It is FREE 
-S.5 =. | ISBELL oh =... Seedsmen 
KSON, MICH, 




















I give a lot of new sorts for 

rial with every order I fill. 

‘A Grand Big Catalog 

Illustrated with over 

700 engravings of vege 

and — pe) yours and 

your n rs’ addresses. 
AY,” Rockford, Illinois 





FOR ALL KINDS OF 


GRASS} clover and Field Seeds, 
SEEDS “ALSO A pt tay LINE OF GARDEN 


Write this Old Reliable House 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED AND IMPLEMENT C0. Toledo, ohio 

saves you 

= Flower aa ‘ela eee Pota 
hrabs and Small Frail 
FORD SEED CO., Dept. 42, Ravenna, Ohio. 
welt Varied and a ie, 
)and we will send 


Catalogue Free and Price List of Grass and Field 
SFED THAT DO NOT DISAPPOINT 
Our cat- 
it Planta. Con. 
teresting 10 
‘ards in America. 
Post Cards, ail different, just the cards 








Seeds mailed you on ap) 
onte ey SF The Ford coer. which guar- 
gies, tally. oe Lapel it, ye ney on every ces on 
It’s free, 
‘e have the Greatest, 
We want you to see them. 
cts. (coin or stam 


ratt Soaslens and interes: toeveryone. We have 
Art, Science, Greetings, ete. 20 different cards for 10 cts. 
d PosT CARD HOUSE 


Sen 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences 


y E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting, 
wth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
an m, hemes, It gives accurate direc- 





s con ges; how to plant and how 
treat them; and especially concerning wind- 
ks and ters. llustrated. 10 


pages. | 5x? 
$0.50 


fail to get.a good stand, 





SWEET CORN EAST AND WEST 


Sweet Corn for Market 


GEORGE TONG, MINNESOTA 





1 generally find that early corn 
brings me the most profit, so my aim 
is to get this crop as early as possible. 
For the early crop, a light sandy loam 
with a south or southwest slope is 
best, as warmth and dryness of soil at 
planting time are absolutely necessary. 
A northern exposure or a heavy clay 
or muck ground will not give this. 

I usually plant my first sweet corn 
about May 1, although I have planted 
it as early as April 25, and had a good 
stand. When I plant it so early I only 
just cover it. If it is covered at all 
deep, rotting is apt to result. The séed 
must be near the surface, where the 
sun’s rays will warm it, and where it 
will not be soaked in-water all the 
time. By using plenty of seed and 
planting very shallow, I hardly ever 
I plant in 
drills and find that 8 feet apart is close 
enough to have the rows for the small 
early kinds. I usually drop the ker- 
nels about 3 or 4 inches apart by hand, 
but I have used a garden seed drill, 
whieh works quite well. When danger 
of cutworms ‘'s past, I thin the smaller 
kinds to about 10 inches or 1 foot. 

The amount of plant food available 
in the ground is a very important fac- 
tor in making the crop early. In fact, 
I consider it the most important. To- 
matoes, peas, etc, when planted on 
very rich soil, especially in nitrogen, 
ripen later than when planted on soil 
that is poorer, but this is not true with 
corn. A friend of mine who makes a 
garden for a private family had corn 
at least a week earlier than I last sea- 
son, and I found he did it by fertilizing 
with what is called night soil from a 
closet and it is my belief that this was 
applied thickly. Nothing else could 
have made such a difference, as the 
location of his ground and the variety 
of seed he used were hardly equal to 
mine. 


Cultivation and Fertilization Essential 


Fill the ground full of manure, and 
apply a dressing of commercial ferti- 
lizer after the crop is up. - Cultivate 
often and well, thin the crop early, 
and keep it growing. 

Since the coming out of the Cory, a 
number of years ago, a great many 
varieties have been brought out, and 
some real advance has been made in 
earliness as well as in quality and size 
of car. Four varieties that I know of 
today are the earliest of the list, all 
maturing about the same time, which 
is from five to seven days ahead of 
the old Cory, Peep O’Day, Malakoff, 
Early Iowa and Nordheim. Peep 
O’Day was the first to come out, fol- 
lowed by Malatff, which is really 
about a day earlier, but has the small- 
est ears of the list. It has, however, 
very perfect ears filled with pearly, 
white, sweet kernels. The last two 
are of recent introduction, and ate 
really better inasmuch as they are just 
as early, with a larger ear than either 
of the others: Nordheim has a larger 
stalk and is a little more robust, but 
both have ears nearly as large as the 
Mammoth White Cory and are of very 
good quality. Pocahontas is only two 
or three days behind and vroduces 
very large ears. I have grown them 10 
inches long on rich soil, and when a 
large ear is wanted early this is one 
of the best varieties to plant. To fol- 
low and come in just before Mammoth 
White Cory, which is the best strain of 
Cory, Harris’ Barly suits me, because 
it always makes an ear that is always 
well filled out, and of good size, being 
about 7 inches with 12 rows of white, 
sweet kernels. A few years ago. I 
fotind a strain of Mammoth White Cory 
called Oakview Early Market that was 
an improvement on this in size and 
evenness, and matured just as early, if 
not a day or so earlier. 

The Golden Bantam, which comes 
in after the Cory type, fills the whole 
bill with me until frost. It is the best 
flavored and sweetest corn grown, un- 
less the New Catawba is better, which 
I doubt. It found a ready market last 
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» When good, white corn could 
be bought at retail for 5 cents per 
dozen in Minneapolis. Golden Ban- 


tam sold for from 10 to 15 cents. 
Rich ground will grow a good-sized 
ear although naturally it is small. Of 
the second earlies, Kendall’s Early 
Giant and Metropolitan suit me the 
best, while for later White Evergreen 
and Hickock are good. An advantage 
which I find in growing early corn is 
that the crop comes off in time to 
plant some late crop such as beans, 
ete. The large late kinds should be 
planted in rows at least 4 feet apart, 
and if drilled should be thinned to 18 
inches, as crowding will not make any 
more ears. 


Swisdt Coun ta How Enciond 


N. H. BREWER, CONNECTICUT 


The climatic conditions of New 
England are not surpassed by any 
other part of the country for raising 
sweet corn, The three things most. 
essential ‘for the proper: quality are 
thigh sugar content, flavor, and ten- 
derness of the kernel. 

On my farm I have been engaged 
for the past four years in growing 
many of the leading varieties of sweet 
corn for large seed dealers and can- 
ning factories. My work has been 





under the supervision of the lead- 
ing experts of the country, agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations 


and the United States department of 
agriculture. The important varieties 
I have tested and grown are: . Early 
Crosby; Early Crosby large Connecti- 
eut strain; Josiah strain Early Crosby; 
Golden Bantam, yellow; Stowell’s 
Evergreen and Malakhof. 

To be successful in raising all va- 
rieties of sweet corn we must em. 
phasize the following three impor- 
tant points: 1, Best possible seed bed; 
2, Carefully seiected seed of perfect 
germination, highest vitality and 
greatest productiveness; 3, Proper 
methods of cultivation and best meth- 
ods of curing seed crop. 


Preparation of Seed Bed 


Land is plowed te a depth of 8 
inches. Where it is possible a cover 
crop of some legume should be 
plowed under to supply the nitrogen 
and fill the soil with humus. Then 
by decomposition of this vegetable 
matter other forms of- plant food»are 
made available, such as phosphorus 
and potash. Soon after the plowing 
is done and before the ground has 
dried out and formed hard lumps, 
it is thoroughly harrowed and cross- 
harrowed with a scratch-tooth har- 
row, and when in a suitable condition 
it is smoothed with a plank. It is 
very important that the seed bed 
should be preperly prepared, for if 
you have a poor one,-even with the 
best of seed the result will not be 
satisfactory, and vice versa. 

The ears used for planting are of 
the type of the highest sugar content, 
selected the fall previous from pro- 
ductive stalks in productive hills. 
The seed should be carefully protect- 
ed from severe freezing weather, each 
ear carefully tested for its vitality 
and any ear showing slow or weak 
germination discarded and only 
the best planted. 

Testing Seed Corn 

The method I have found most suc- 
cessful for this work has been to take 
a box 6 inches deep, fill 3 inches deep 
with moist sawdust and cover with a 
white cloth -marked off in 22-inch 
squares. The ears of corn to be test- 
ed should be numbered to correspond 
with the numbered squares. Remove 
four kernels from different parts of 
the ear and place in square corre- 
sponding to number of ear. When 
all are carefully arranged on the 
cloth cover with another cioth and 
place a sack of moistened sawdust on 
top, place in a&@ warm room, and the 
corn should be thoroughly sprouted 
in four or five days. 

No matter what kind of corn a man 
is planting, every ear should be test- 
ed, so as to eliminate the poor and 
non-germinating ears. Many farm- 
ers wonder why they have a poor 
stand of corn, and yet never make @ 
test. Now if they would only stop 
and think if one ear in-every 10 was 
a non-germinating ear, the crop 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


SEED SUPPLY IS MODERATE: 


would be cut short one-tenth, so « 
yield of 60 bushels to the acre would 


only~be 54 bushels) When a man has 
a good stand of corn his crop is half 
grown. 


Planting and Cultivating 


As soon as the spring is well start- 
ed and ground thoroughly warm, 
sweet corn is planted in hills of 3 feet 
by 3% feet apart, four kernels in a 
hill. The reasons why I like to plant 
in hills are: First, it is easier to han- 
dle. Second, an ear to properly de- 
velop in\a@ low position on the stalk 
should have ali the sunlight possible; 
when planted in a hill it has sunlight 
on all sides. If planted in drills the 
foliage interferes with the sunlight 
reaching the ears. At the time corn 
is planted I app’, from 300 to 500 


pounds of fertilizer, mainly fish and 
potash, analyzing 2% nitrogen, 6% 
Phosphorie acid, 4% potash. At‘ the 


last cultivation I also apply 300 to 
500 pounds per acre of the same. [I 
Plant only dry seed in a plarter, cov- 
ering from % to 1.inch, according 
to the moisture-in the soil. 

Three or four days after planting 
@ weeder is started. I eannot too 
strongly recommend . this hmplement 
where corn is planted .with a ma- 
chine. The broad wheel passes over 
the hill, compressing the ground, very 
firmly. If the temperature ~ of this 
Particular portion of the ground was 
taken it would be found to be several 
degrees colder than gfound continu- 
ally stirred. For this very reason the 
ground should be stirred at once, to 


allow sunlight and air in the soil, 
which is necessary to get a quick 
germination and growth. I use the 


weeder first one way and then cross- 
Ways until corn is 3 inches high. Cul- 
tivation 3 inches deep is made with 
a shovel cultivator, as close as pos- 
sible to the plants. Where soil is foul 
with many weeds it is necessary to 
eultivate every week or 10 days. 

As the corn grows the cultivator is 
run more shallow and not so close to 


the plants. If the weather continues 
very dry, continued cultivation is 
given until corn is earing out, at 


which time it should go only % inch 
deep. The more of a dust mulch we 
have on the surface the more capil- 
lary attraction we will have, the crop 
being thus better developed. As the 
corn is pollinating, all diseased and 
weak growing stalks are detasseled, 
thus eliminating from the next vear’s 
growth many undesirable _ stalks, 
which probably would be barren, 
When the corn is maturing selections 
are made in the field from productive 
hills. A good, erect stalk is desired. 
Qn the early varieties the ear should 
be about 1 foot from the ground, and 
medium and later varieties from 2 to 
3 feet. 
Harvesting the Crop 

When the corn has passed from 
the milk to the dough stage of de- 
velopment it should be cut as close 
to the ground as possible and shocked 
for 10 to 20 days, according to weath- 
er conditions. It should then be 
husked and dried out as quickly as 
possfble in a suitable building, where 
perfect ventilation can be maintained. 

I have been raising sweet corn for 
the past four years, and have had 
some very striking results. I have 
kept every variety pure, developing 
a very cylindrical ear, high in sugar 
content. I have each year raised this 
corn for the leading canneries and 
seed dealers of the country. 





Green Asparagus Pays Best—During 
a.discussion on asparagus at the re- 
cent meeting of the New Jersey state 
horticultural society, Argenteuil was 
generally considered as the most prof- 
itable variety. It was the consensus. 
of opinion that green asparagus has 
been steadily growing in popularity 
during the last few years. White as- 
paragus is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to sell at as good prices. This 
is especially true of New York and 
Philadelphia markets, but several 
growers say that the whole matter de- 
— largely on the individual miar- 
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SEEE=<Potatoes 


in any quantities, from single Barrels to Carloads, direct from our 1200 acre Seed Farms to yours. All the new 
and standard varieties that we have found to be worthy of cultivation such as 


Cobblers Bovee Moneymakers Carmans Ohios Queens Raleighs 
Gold Goin Six Weeks WNorthers flonias StateofMaine Manistees 
Rose Green Mountains American Giant And Many Gthers 


Over 50,000 Bushels 


in store_at this writing and 
the best stock we have ever 
had in our warehouses. 


We had favorable weather 
in northwestern New York 
last season and we did not 
have a field that was affected 
with blight, rot or disease 
in any form, therefore our 
Seed Potatoes are healthy, 
dependable seed, full of 
vigor, the kind that will give you abundant crops, if 
you do your part and give them a chance. 


The New York Produce News states editorially, 
issue of November 20th, “'There ‘are no better Seed Potatoes than those grown in the State of New York.” 


We are located in the heart of the best potato section of the Empire State and Dibble’s Seed Potatoes are the best that grow, but 
after all, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Over a hundred Farmers have written us that Dibbie’s Seed Potatoes have doubled their crops. They 
are recommended by Experiment Stations, Agricultural Colleges, Editors of the leading Farm Papers and are planted by thousands of Farmers annually. 
They have “ made good” to such an extent that in 15 years the sales have increased from less than 500 bushels, the first year, to over 100,000 bushels, 


Notwithstanding our Seed Potatoes are the Best in America, our prices are very low, (about one-half what the city seedsman has to charge, owing te 
high rents, etc.), as. we own our own Farms and Warehouses located night here in the country and ship from the Grower to Yous 


Headquarters forF arm Seeds 


eT: Dibble’s Mammoth Yellow Flint 


is the earliest, largest growing, most productive Flint corm 

wn, ripening with us bere in western New York in 100 
ays. Stalks average 8-10 feet in height, ears 10-15 inches 
in length. This is the corn that gave H. A. Medlong, of 
Oswego County, N. Y., 460 bushels from two acres, equal te 
over 115 bushels of shelled corn per acre, and produced for 
0. D. Blanchard, of New Hampshire, 243 bushels from a 
peck of seed. 


Bushel, $2; 2-bushel bag, $3; 10 bushels or 
ever, $1.35 per bushel. 
Bags Free. Send for Samples. Test it yourself, 


Dibble’s Eighty Day Yellow Dent 


Without question, the best dent for. the silo, where seasons 
are short and frost comes early. On our farms it has proven 
earlier than the well-known e of the North, produces at 
least a third more foliage, and is a wonderful yielder, as & 
gers, as a rule, when properly planted, two ears per stalk. 

e offer only high grade pedigree seed from hand-picked 
selected ears, showing a germination test of 95-98%. 


Bushel, $2; 2-bushel bas, $3; 10 bushels or 
over, $1.40 per bushel. 
Bags Free. Liberal Samples for the asking. 


Dihbble’s Improved Early Leaming 


has been grown by us in western New York for the past 
six years. It is two weeks earlier than the old Leaming, 
And matures ready for the harvest in from 100-110 days. 
Dibble’s Improved Leaming grows from 10-15 feet in height, 














Dibble’s Alfalfa Clover and 
Grass Seeds 


D. B. brand are Government tested and are the best 
seed On the American market. We use absolutely the highest 

rade that moi. < will buy, have our seed tested at the New 

ork Experimeui Station, Geneva, N. Y., and know our seeds 
will please you. You cannot afford to sow weed seeds or 
seeds of pocr germination. Send us your Alfalfa, Clover and 
Grass seed orde:s and you will get the highest class seeds 
possible to procure. Upon receipt of the goods, look them 
ever, test them any way you choose, send samples to your 
Experiment Station if you wish, and if you are not satisfied that 
Dibbie’s Alfalfa, Clover and Grass seeds are the best you ever 
saw, send them back to us by first freight and we refund 
your money and pay freight charges both ways. Samples Free. 


Dibble’s Twentieth Century Oats 


The earliest, strongest wing, most ctive variety ever 
tested by us, is especially ad hed to Eastern States. On 
our own farms, growing from 120-200 acres annually, Twentieth 
Century Oats have averaged over twice the yield per acre for 
the United States for six years in succession. 

Several farmers have written us reporting yields of 100 
bushels per acre and better, while many others say that 
Dibble’s Twentieth Century Oats double their ores. 

Comell Farm, Ithaca, N. Y., last year, our Oats yielded prac 
tically twice as much as the College grown Clydesdale variety. 

Twentieth Century Oats are pure, white, thin hulled, 

34-38 pounds per bushel ; straw is extremely stiff, heads 
ing, 10-12 inches in length, and the grain is thoroughly recleaned. 


Two and a half bushel bag, $2.25; 10 bushels, 
$8; 100 bushels, $75. 7 
Send for Samples. Sacks Free. 












ble SEED splendidly eared. Time and again we have raised 30 tons 
Dib *s Seed Corn , " of ensilage per acre, putting into our silos corn that would 
is in @ class by itself. Seed Corn should be adapted th if TS have husk 125 bushels of well ripened —. —_ is the 
whieh it is % height me te CLOVER AND GRASS best variety for the silo, and thousands of our dairymen cus- 
section in which ik is to be grown. | It be toe of folly to SEED tomers plant it year after year. J. H. Godfrey, Trumansburg, 

l tate t 2 of t yee of the Midas West, oF the ees : s N. Y., reports: “Germination test 98%, filled TWO silos, 
r roduc figrake tom tinue wocleiins ana each 14x33 feet, from 121-2 acres. Best field of corn in this 


tall, 
Peenons, (0 Produce ripened grain from these varieties, and Our Leaming is thoroughbred stock, hand selected, 


are < : 

the foliage is rank, lush and sour when 5 ’ GROWER — 

do we Blow this? From experience, Party 3 qe. Hos EDWARD F. DIBBLE, SEED full of vitality, testing 95% and better. 
of bushels annually on our own farms and Enow just what gs 


we are talking about. “HONEOYE FALLS, NY. — Bushel, $2; 2-bushel bas, $3; 10 bushels or 





over, $1.35 per bushel. 
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As the result of our extensive field tests ring Sam 
ped six years, we recommend fast theee hinds cf cok exh er ay maee See. ide pews oe 
for the Middle and Eastern States. ee : . — ee 





for 1910 is the leading Farm Séed Book of the year. The ¢overs are beautiful specimens of soft toned color work, and 
Dibble’ Ss Fi @r-rn Seed Catalog the interior is copiously Mustrated with photo engravings showing our Seed Potatoes and other Farm Seeds as they are, 
This Catalog I= Different From Others. We teli the piain truth about the Farm Seed situation. Our descriptions are accurate, carefully written, free from exaggeration and 
thoroughly dependable. In it you will find 160 testimonial letters from as many farmers, Experiment Stations, and Agricultural Colleges, proving conclusively that Dibble’s Farm Seeds 
are all that we claim and MORE. This is an honest catalogue for practical, progressive farmers, and is absolutely FREE. Send for it today. Address 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, New York 


The Leading Farm Seedgrowers of America 
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EMPIRE 3°). WHEELS 
for farm hauling. Change from wood to 
Ewpice Stee) wheels in 5 minutes any time 
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‘as wood and double the life of your Bj 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
SEED SUPPLY IS MODERATE: 


‘In Some Instances:Less Than Normal Supply—Poor Harvest 


Weather Last Fall—Yet Enough Seed to Go Around—Seeds- 
men Advise Early Purchases—By A. W. Fulton 


Interesting developments in the seed 
trade accentuate the necessity of farm- 
ers and gardeners taking prompt steps 
to supply their needs for the season 
of 1910... This is_an old story, in a 
way; practically every season finds a 
good many farmers so shortsighted, 
that before they know it, their more 
progressive neighbors have secured 
stocks of seed, exhausting the supply 
or sharply cutting into it, and ‘this 
means embarrassment for the less for- 
tunate. 

This year, whiie it would not be true 
to the facts to set up any fright as to 
general scarcity, it is evident, just the 
same, that a good many farmers will 
get left as to either quantity or qual- 
ity. Seedsmen have in recent years 
gone through some very trying expe- 
riences in assembling supplies for dis- 
tribution in late winter and spring. 
The fact is they have found it diffi- 


j cult to induce farmers to grow crops 


for seed purposes in sufficient quan- 
tity and of standard quality; staples 
have been so high in price, corn, 
wheat, oats, flax, etc, and there has 
been such good profit in feeding and 
fattening meat animals, that the spe- 
cialty of growing crops for seedsmen 


‘has fallen under some neglect, To 


make matters worse, some trying sea- 
sons have been experienced; notably 
the late summer and atitumn of 1909, 
anything but conducive to satisfactory 
ripening and curing of Seed’ erops. 

Interesting facts are brought out 
through American Agricuiturist’s an- 
nual investigation among the leading 
seedsmen just completed. The general 
situation above alluded to is empha- 
sized in our advices from seedsmen 
and from commercial growers of seeds. 
So far as the harvest of 1909 was con- 
cerned, it proved one of the most dis- 
appointing in the history of the seed 
trade running back for at least 25 
years. This finds dealers who are just 
now in the midst of booking orders 
and distributing seeds supplied with 
less than normal quantities in many 
varieties. Fortunately this is not tni- 
versal, and a food many kinds of 
both garden and field seeds are in full 
normal supply. 

One thing is brought out in the 
evidence: Where shortages appear in 
certain well-known and favored varie- 
ties, others, perhaps equally good and 
meritorious, may be found to. take 
their place. Another thing: while the 
general testimony of seedsmen indi- 
cates that in many varieties there is 
less than a normal supply from the 
crops of 1909, yet on the other hand 
seedsmen are fortified to some extent 
in the fact .hat more or less seed 
grown in 1908 has been carried over 
to the present. Where this is perfectly 
good, possessing satisfactory germinat- 
ing powers, :t will go into regular 
stock; in a few cases, notably some 
of the field seeds, such as clover, it 
will be sold at reduced prices. 


Where the Shortages Occur 


The most ‘mportant item from thé 
standpoint. of agriculture at large is 
in seed corn throughout much of the 
corn belt. There is corn and corn. 
While the bins are bursting with fat- 
ress and farm reserves still measured 
In hundreds of millions of bushels, it 
is an entirely different story so far 
as the supply of first-class seed corn 
is concerned. American Agriculturist 
has already touched upon this, show- 
ing the necessity of farmers carefully 
selecting and testing seed corn. The 
poor seed corn, as found on innumer- 
able farms, is mostly in the west and 
northwest, where frosts last October 
proved a serious item in maturing this 
cereal; further east the quality of seed 
corn is much better. It goes without 
saying that the reputable seed dealers 
are making a point to send out only 
such corn as they are satisfied pos- 
sesses good growing qualities. .Testi- 
mony is universal as to the necesity 
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_with another, 


of exercising the greatest care in get- 
ting good seed corn. 

As to vats, the reports of seedsmen 
is that quality is good, perhaps supe- 
rior to that of 1908. Flaxseed is, of 
course, very high, while clover is sub- 
stantially above a normal, one year 
and timothy plentiful 
and of excellent quality. 

it looks like appreciably higher 
prices for peas and beans. Some 
seedsmen report a serious shortage, 
especially in certain popular sorts of 
peas; others believe the supply gen- 
erally ample te go around, but all 
agree that these seeds will cost the 
farmers more. The trouble started 
with poor weather for harvesting. To 
quote one of the leading eastern seeds- 
men, “net sufficient quantity of peas 
of first-class stock harvested to supply 
the demand.” 

Testimony shows no surplus of 
beets; but fortunately good quantities 
of mangel-wurzel seed were carried 
over to provide against the wants of 
the farmers in the north and north- 
west, who appreciate this valuable root 
for cattle feed. California produced 
fair quantities of peas and beans, but 
erops elsewhere short. Sweet corn is 
so largely grown in the east, where 
the autumn weather was more favor- 
able than the west, that seedsmen 
are well supplied. In cabbage, there 
is some report of shortage in Danish 
varieties and perhaps no real surplus 
anywhere. 

Such garden seeds as are imported 
from Burope are in moderate but 
not large supply. These include rad- 
ish, celery, etc. ‘Late last fall and in 
early winter,. France was visited with 
serious rainstorms, which did much to 
ruin seeds stacked in the field await- 
ing threshing time. This was also true 
to some extent in England and Ger- 
many. 

Seed Potatoes Plentiful 


With the exception of early varie- 
ties, which are not in a very large 
supply, there are plenty of seed pota- 
toes. Some seedsmen express the be- 
lief that early sorts will run much 
higher in: prices than late varieties, 
which are cheaper practically every- 
where; this méans Green. Mountain, 
Carman, etc, these being in more 
than ample supply. 

Seedsmen lay stress upon the neces- 
sity of obtaining seed potatoes from 
fields which were free from blight, 
rot or disease in any form. New 
York, among other states, was grati- 
fyingly free from disease at the time 
of harvest last fall. As one prominent 
dealer writes us: “Seed potatoes were 
reported short during the autumn, but 
as crops were dug and estimates tab- 
ulated, it was discovered that. there 
were more than enough potatoes to 
supply the demand, therefore, prices 
have not ruled as high as at one time 
expected.” 

What Some of the Seedsmen Say 


“When commercial white beans,’ 
writes an Illinois seedsman, “are 
worth around $2 a bushel, it is a hard 
game to place garden. beans at any 
price, and we attribute this lack of 
interest to the high prices farmers 
are receiving for live stock and. ce- 
reals, which, as a rule, are by far more 
sure.” “Some varieties ‘of peas and 
beans,” writes a Boston seedsman, 
“are already out of the market, but 
there are so many good varieties to 
take their place that we do not be- 
lieve anyone need be without seed if 
they have money to buy, for there 
will be plenty for their needs; we 
know some people say there will not 
be enough in the way of field and 
garden seeds to go around, but as 
usual there seems to be plehty coming 
from somewhere.” 

A seedsman in western New. York 
expresses the belief that there is an 
ample supply. of all kinds, with 
possible exception of seéd ‘corn, and 
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well 


fruit. The most 


or 


‘he Toots tors 


the uce or other 


assured of an abundance. of best fertilizer for 
popular blackcaps 


‘high prices before 
planting time: adds that while 
high-grade clovers are in short supply. 
there were carried over large quanti- 
ties of 1908 ¢rop, which. will be put 
on the market. at $1 to $2 lower per 
bushel than high grade 19098 seed. 
Referring to seed supplies as a whole, 
a Wisconsin grower and dealer writes 
us that in-his estimation the shortage 
in the vegetable seed crop was not 
nearly so large as at first heralded; 
but that in his state gardeners and 
farmers must pay 10% more for peas 
and beans, while other seed crops are 
a little lower than last year, especially 
onions, melons and cabbages. 


Seareity of Good Seed Corn 


Bearing on seed corn, one of the 
largest growers in the world, located 
in Dilinois, considers the question a 
serious one throughout Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, but 
less so in Ohio and Indiana He 
adds that this scarcity of good seed 
corn will not necessarily have any 
bearing on the price; that his own 
concern will add nothing to regular 
standard quotations. Another Milinois 
grower of dent corn said his stock 
was all gqne by February 10, and 
that good seed sold at $5 per bushel, 
just double the normal price. 

The demand for seed oats is only 
fair, says a Chicago seed dealer, as- 
cribing the reason to the fact that 
farmers last season secured slightly 
better crops than for the past four or 
five years in the way of quality, even 
though yield to the acre was no 
larger. An Iowa seedsman, touching 
upon the general situation, knows no 
good reason why garden seeds should 
not be sold as cheaply this yqar ae any 
season Within the past 10 "years, re- 
ferring particularly to the small seeds. 

Obviously it behooves every fore- 
handed farmer, perhaps .more this 
year than for a iong time paat, to 
secure his seed supplies early and 
from reliable sources. [It wili be seen, 
through this review, that while the 
trade is for the time being well sup- 
plied with seed, there is am undercur- 
rent of belief that later in the season 
many sorts may be exhausted, to say 
nothing about the possibility of prices 
higher then than now. 

American Agriculturist has fol- 
lowed this seed situation for a good 
many years, and in analyzing the sit- 
uation today, believes that while there 
is not the slightest occasion for panic, 
still it behooves farmers and garden- 
ers to look out for their seed netessi- 
ties, both as to quantity and quality, 
In corn, for example, do not fail to 
examine your supply promptly. [f in 
need of further qualities, order early, 
preferably by sample. Buy only best 
and purest grades, even at premium 
prices. Test seed where possible in 
ample time to |. prove germinating 
qualities. 3 


To Regulate Cenesnisclan Trade 


In the New York legislature an in- 
teresting bill has been presented 
which, if it becomes a law, will re- 
quire produce commiseion merchants 
to do business under a license and 
give surety bonds. The bill has been 
placed before the committee on ways 
and means. Freed from legal verbi- 
age, the bill includes the following 
features: 

Ail commission merchants in cities 
of the first and second class in the 
state of New York are to take out 
license before July i, 1910, and an- 
nually thereafter. The license is to 
be secured upon the commission mer- 
chant filing with the comptroller a 
bond of $10,000, with satisfactory 
sureties. The commission merchant 
in applying for license is to furnish 
place and nature of business and kind 
of property proposed to be received 
and sold, and such other informa- 
tion. as the comptroller may, desire. 

The surety bond shall be condi- 
tioned upon the faithful discharge of 
the duties and. obligations of the 
licensee; he is to make full and true 
account to his consignor of all prod- 

commodities received 
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corn, exclaimed: 


mortal eye. 


the market. 


to pay mailing charges. 
a t . . * . 
The thing that puzzles us 


able name. 


and be a candidate for the $500 cash prize. 


We are fortunate in securing three 


R. A. Moore, Wisconsin State Agricultural 


Calvert, U. S. Customs, La Crosse. 


home address. 


package of Nameless Corn. 


Shakes are says tate is nothing in a name, but John A. Salzer says A, 4 
GOOD NAME IS WORTH A FORTUNE. He backs up his 
statement by offering you $500.00 in gold to name his wonderful, 
long-kerneled corn; pictured 


A prominent Agricultural Expert, on seeing this new 


“Salzer, you have startled the Agricultural World 
in discovering this most remarkable breed of corn!” 
Indeed, it is the most remarkable corn ever seen by 


But not a bushel of it is for sale. For there is not 
one-tenth enough in existence to fill the tremendous 
orders that will pour in when this new corn goes on 


Next year we may have enough to sell. 
the best anybody can do is to obtain a sample package 
-—enough to grow % bushel of seed for 1911. You are 
mighty welcome to a sample. Please send 8c in stamps 


is, WHAT ARE WE 

GOING TO NAME OUR NAMELE ESS CORN? 
Mr. Saizer will not be content with anything but a 
slashing, smashing good name. So he offers $500 in 
gold to the seed-buyer who hits upon the most suit- 


We want you, reader, to help us out. 
corn, won't you? It does not cost a penny to use the SALZER'S & fi 100 Ibs., $8.50 


corn-naming coupon below. Fill it out, send it tonight 
BILLION DOLLAR t CRASS 


THE JUDGES ALFALFA 





capable and prominent men in Wisconsin to sit as EX-GOV. HOARD, OF WISCONSIN, from 30 acres 
Judges in our big corn-naming contest. They are Prof. sown to Salzer’s 20th Century Alfalfa, harvested within 


J. J. Esch, Congressman from Wisconsin; Hon. Robt. or at the rate of $83.33 per acre. 


These eminent men will weigh carefully the name farm in America where timothy will grow. It is famed 
you suggest, and, if it is most suitable, you will get the for its an ae ener Che and prodigal vigor. 


$500 prize. No matter who you are or where you live, Price, (Pure — 20 lbs. per A. 
you = be given a fair, square opportunity to land the —20 Ibs., ara oF 100 00 Ibs, $22.0 
mon 


Pill out the free corn-naming coupon with pencil or POTATOES 
pen as you please, but be sure to give your complete 
Largest Growers Seed Potatoes in America, ylelding 
Salzer’s Catalo e from 150 to 600 bushels per acre for each and every 
acre you plant. Prices range from $2.06 te $4.00 per 


It’s the most original seed book published, and is No other Seed House has kept in sucli close touch 
gladly mailed to intending purchasers free; or remit 100 with State tural as the John A. Salzer 
and +t lots of remarkable farm seed samples, includ- Seed Co. This great Seed House specializes in the pedi- 
ing llion $ Grass, Alfalfa, Speltz, etc., worth a little greed varieties of seed 2 are brought forth by State 
faria to get a start with, or send 18¢ and we add a Colleges of Wisconsin, wa, Minnesota, the Dakotas 
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in life size at the left on this page. 
BILLION 


$ GRASS 


Positively the greatest 
grass of the century. Sown 
when the ground is thor- 
oughly warm, it will pro- 
duce from two to four crops 
of hay the first season, 
yielding all the way from 
10 to 15 tons per acre. It 
is prodigiously prolific 


It requires 20 Ibs. seed | 304 Bus. 


Pe pri — 


Salzer’s Superior, 
20 1b Ibs. $1.75: 60 Ibs. $3.00; y Per Acre 
100 Ibs., $5 50. 

Salzer’s 20th Century, 20 
Tbs., $2.25; 50 Ibs., $5.00; 










Right now 




















Wame this 







We commend our 20th 
Century strain as the pur- 
est, we believe, on earth. 













Pronounced Absolutely Pure, No Weeds. 
Largest growers of Clover, Timothy and Grasses, 
of the most Oats, Barley and Potatoes in America. 









College; Hon. @4 weeks after seeding $2500 worth of magnificent hay, 







Salzer’s Alfalfa Clover will produce a crop on any 











100,000 Bus. Pedigree Seed Potatoes. 





Barrel. 



















and all other pwn Ry Colleges in the Middle West. 





JOHN A.SALZER SEED Cok 
9S. 8" STREET LACROSSE.WIS. 










Here is a joy collection, 
beating the world, com- 
of 10,000 kernels 
of the richest, juiciest, 
tenderest seeds. 
1500 Each, Lettuce, Turnip, Rutabaga. 
1000 Each, Onion, Celery, Carrot. 
1000 Rarest Radishes, alone worth 16 cents! 
100 Each, Parsley, Melon, Tomato. 
1200 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50 Sorts. 


In all 10,000 kernels, snctading big catalog, all 
only 16c in stamps. 

Above collection of 10,000 kernels of richest, finest, most de- 
licious vegetable and brilliantly beautiful flower seed, will 
furnish all summer long, BUSHELS and BUSHELS of vepenpee 
and basket after basket of exquisitely beautiful flowers, AL 
FOR i6c POSTPAID and, if you send 22c POSTAGE, we will aa 






kage of our corn Prodigy, for which we are seeking a name. 
Jon will be greatly —— at = ese. of es you 
can grow from this 16 cent seed collection. 
JON A. SALZER SEED CO., 141So. 8th St., La Crosse Wis, 
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1 6. SEED FREE Corn-Naming Coupon 


















141 South Sth St. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your Free 1910 Seed Catalogue. 


Whose Seeds i 
Have You Used? § —_ 





= JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 
















For your sew corn I suggest this name. iitnnaclanibis 


Would you be willing { 
My Name. to try Salzer’s Seeds? } 















Do you wish a sample packet of the corn 
‘ P.O which we offer you $500 to name?___._ (If you 
do be sure to enclose 8c to pay mailing charges. 
However, you need not have sample to name 
the corn, 
















R. F. D. State 
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BACKED BY 58 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE — ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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Nitrate ot Soda 


Nitrate Sold in Original Bags i 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
California.........321 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
+520 Bank San Jose Bidg., San Jose 
Georgia......00.--.36 bo Street, East, Savannah 
Mlinois 1204 Hartford Building, Chicago 
Louisiana.,.........305 Baronne St., New Orleans 
New Yerk........... .62 Stone Street, New York 
Virginia.............. Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk 
Ww i 603 Oriental Block, Seattle 
Canad. 1103 Temple Bidg., Toronto 
Havana 


Cuba 
Address Office Nearest You 
Write for Quotations 


len cceeensees 

















——— Special Prices— 
for early shipment 


ERRY 
ASKETS 






7 





in carload lots or less quantity. Write 

now for quotations and Catalogue. 
PEACH BASKETS, PEACH CARRIERS, 

GRAPE BASKETS, PICKING BASKETS. 

COLES & CO., 109 & 111 Warren St., New York 

coemarrcnresmmncocses fib1 ished 1854 dibs 











Cet all the 
Profit out 
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It bags all the grain you growin clean, per- 
fect condition —absolutely without waste 
and without crushing the grain. It saves 
the profits that the less thorough, ordinary 
thresher sends to the strawstack. It does 
the work quicker, yet requires less power 
to do it—that itsaves you money, 
we have intro- 





you should ? Write 
for our free book; it tells why 
pate ct tt a ho 

on your farm. 


THE BUBER MFB.CO:, 228 Cearee Sr., Manes, 0. 
The Feri Mat Srey Cs 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 





to independ. 
want 0 Bretclams ‘article at 


WIN@’s a WHITE CAP. Cree 
produced -$ 100 acres in 1909 produced bu. 
WING'S net WHITE, 
WING'S 190-DAY YELLOW. 
proved White Cap, and isa splendid, ble variety 

We also grow REID'S Weane-in DENT, CLABAGE and 


other choice varieties. Write for Catalog No. 81. 


WING SEED CO., Box 481, Mechanicsburg, Ohio 


15900 Bu. EAR CORN 


Think of it, one set of rol 
corn ground’ rollers 
and concaves 
BU LL DOU . 

le ert er grinds green, dam 
mouldy, oily, or dry grain, Withont 
any ricci of ca) city. is = 
snveyou our ree mil 


many dol doulas, Dolitetay 
126 K, Road Strees, ‘Crowell Pelt, t, ta, 

















try from hawks, scares birds from cherry — 
Responsible arents wan‘ed. Sample prerald 26 ots. ~ 
pt for. §, AUSTIN & CO., Thompsonville, Conn, 74 


HIGH YIELDING CORN 


From crop that made over 100 ‘bu. ed acre 
Pure and sure to grow. Catalogue e. 
Jd. RM. DUNLAP, Williamsport, Ohio 


SEED CORN i332 fay, & Golden ter sigs te Can, 


Write for prices. ©. ©. VALE J Now ¢ Carlisie, o. 
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and sold by him, and remit to the 
consignor the full net returns from 
the sale of such produce within 10 
days after the sale. Persons or con- 
cerns violating the law are liable to 
a fine of $500 for each violation, and 
the forfeit of his license, with no 
chance for reinstatement for at least 
two years. 


Small Fruits for F: arm Gardens 


of small 





A majority fruits may be 
frown in a small way very success- 
fully. All they need is a good soil, 
cultivation during the summer, lay- 
ing down .and covering during the 
winter in severe climates, and careful 
pruning in the spring. They are not 
difficult to handle, amd a few of the 
standards should be planted in every 
farmer's garden. 

Goosebe-rics 


These are hardy~fruits, and do best 
on a rich, heavy clay soil that is well 


drained. However, they will flourish 
in any garden soil. Plant in rows 
about 5 feet apart each way. Train 


to a low, tree-like form if desired, but 
probably the bush form is the most 
satisfactory for the farmer’s garden. 
Gooseberries require but little prun- 
ing. They may be set in the fall or 
in the spring, and probably do best 
from spring setting. Remove all weak 
branches or old canes. Fertilize the 
ground with well-rotted stable ma- 
nure, and give shallow cultivation 
during the summer. No winter pro- 
tection is needed. Of the American 
varieties, Downing is probably the 
best, as it is seldom troubled with 
mildew, the most serious disease with 
which this fruit has to contend. 
Houghton and Crystal have also given 
satisfaction. Of the European varie- 
ties, Industry is considered the best, 
but Crown Bob is an excellent va- 
riety for early market. 
Currants 

One of the most satisfactory fruits 
for the farmer’s garden is the cur- 
rant. It thrives best in a cool celi- 
mate, but may succeed in warm local- 
ities under partial shade. They grow 
in any well-fertilized garden soil, or 
may be planted close to the lawn 
fence. Set the plants 4°to 5 feet 
apart. In the early spring give them 
careful cultivation, and prune them 
so that a bush form results. Old 
canes must Fe removed, and all the 


straggling shoots shortened. As with 
gooseberries, barnyard manure is 
probably the best fertilizer. Put a 


few forkfuls around the roots as a 
mulch in the fall. Work this in the 
following spring, when it becomes 
well rotted. Of the red currants 
Cherry, Fay, Red Dutch and Cran- 
dall are considered the most desir- 
able kinds. Of the white kinds, White 
Grape, White Imperial and White 
Dutch have been quite successful. In 
ordinary farm gardens plant lice do 


much damage, causing the leaves to 
curl and eventually injuring the 
plant. These can easily be controlled 


by applications of kerosene emulsion. 


Make up the emulsion, and apply it 
with a smail brush broom, if only a 
few plants are to be treated. Where 
the number is larger, any spraying 


outfit will answer. 
Raspberries 

Raspberries do best on deep, moist, 
well-drained soils. The red varieties 
flourish on lighter loams, while the 
blaek varieties produce most abun- 
dantly on richer, heavier soils. Well- 
rotted manure is the most satisfac- 
tory fertilizer. Care should be taken 
not to apply enough to encourage ex- 
cessive weed growth. Plant raspber- 
ries in rows 6 feet apart, with the 
canes 4 feet apart in the row. The 
first year the red varieties need no 
pinching, but the blackecaps should 
be nipped off as soon as they are 18 
to 24 inches high. In the spring, cut 


back the blackcaps to 1 to 2 feet, 
and the red varieties to 2% and 8 
feet. Remove old canes, cultivate the 


ground thoroughly during the early 
part of the season, and you are pretty 
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well assured of an abundance. of 
fruit: The most popular blackcaps 
are Gregg, Ohio, Nemaha, Kansas 


and Conrath. Of the red varieties 
Cuthbert is the standard, with Turner 
‘a good sort for family use, and Han- 
sell an early popular variety. Yellow 
Antwerp is a good yellow sort, and 
Shafter is the best of the purple rasp- 
berries. 

A deep clay loam well supplied with 
humus is the best soil for blackber- 
ries. Set them in the spring, putting 
the plants 2 or 3 feet apart in the 
row. If the plants’ start out vigor- 
ously the first year, three or four 
canes may be allowed to grow, but 
these should be headed back by 
pinching off when they have reached 
a hight of 2 to 8 feet. Pruning 
should be carefully done. Remove 
five or six canes from each root, tak- 
ing care to cut off all old or partially 
winterkilled ‘stalks, Well-rotted sta- 
ble manure is the best fertilizer for 
blackberries, and should be applied 
in the fall, and allowed to remain un- 
til spring, when it can be worked in 
or removed, as occasion seems to de- 
mand. In the northwest, where win- 
ters are cold, very satisfactory re- 
sults have been secured by laying the 
vines over on one side, and covering 
them with 2 or 8 inches of 
dirt. Sometimes trenches are dug on 
one side to facilitate laying down. 
Care should be taken not to crack the 
eane. This earth must be removed in 
the spring just as soon as danger 
from frost is passed. Blackberries 
should be given thorough cultivation 
once every wetk or so, to keep the 
ground loose, and in the best possible 
condition. Ancient Briton is a hardy 
variety of the northwest, while 
Snyder, Agawam, Erie, Early Harvest 
and Taylor are considered good varie- 
ties. 

Strawberries 


A south exposure is best for early 
strawberries, while a north exposure 
results in late plants. Almost any 
kind of a soil containing considerable 
clay is satisfactory, while a sandy 
loam answers very nicely for early 
fruit. See that the land is thorough- 
ly fertilized with well-rotted barnyard 
manure which is free from weed 
seeds. Set the plants in rows 4 feet 
apart, and the plants 18 to 24 inches 
apart in the row. By allowing the 
runners to develop a solid united row 
will soon be formed, which is un- 
doubtedly the most satisfactory for a 
farm garden. Set them in the spring, 
cultivate between the rows, and you 
will have no trouble with your straw- 
berries. As soon as the fruiting sea- 
son is over, cover lightly with straw, 
stable manure, marsh hay, pine 
needles, or such, to a depth of 3 
inches. On poor land, stable manure 
is the most desirable. Remove the 
mulch from the rows in early spring 
before growth starts, and if there is 
danger of frost any time after that 
the mulch can easily be replaced on 
@ small plot. When the strawberry 
bed has fruited.for two or more sea- 
sons, mow it off after the fruiting 
season, and burn it over. This will 
destroy insect and fungous diseases. 
It is well, iZ matted rows are to be 
maintained, to plow the space be- 
tween the rows each season before 
the mutch is put on. Very frequently 
strawberries are permitted in the 
farm gardens to occupy the entire 
space devoted to them, and if prop- 
erly fertilized and mulched, fairly 
good crops may be secured. Some of 
the best varieties are Bubach, Haver- 
land and Warfield, with Bedderwood, 
Sharpless or Clyde as- poHenizers. 


Grapes 
Grapes will grow almost any- 
where, and are very sure bearers. 
They are particularly adapted to the 


farm garden, or even have a place in 
the yard along the fence, or trained 
over a trellis. They may be planted 
either in the fall or in the spring, but 
spring planting is to be preferred. 
Vines one or two years old may be 
used, and the soil firmed about the 
reots. Cultivate frequently during 
the summer. Wood ashes supply the 
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Best fertilizer for grapes, and as 


_much as half a bushel can be used 


for each vine. Keep the vines grow- 
ing nicely and for the first season do 
no pruning. Barly the second spring 
qut back the strongest canes to three 
or four buds, and remove all the 
others. In the spring, after the buds 
have started, rub off all but two of the 
strongest and train these as desired. 
After the second year, thin out all 
superfluous wood, leaving enough to 
bear 30 or 40 clusters on each vine. 
There are a great many systems of 
pruning, but the simplest is the one to 
be adopted for the farm garden. A 
frame trellis, or wire strung on prop- 
erly braced posts, answers the pur- 
pose very nicely. .There are a great 
number of varieties, but some of the 
old standbys are the safest. Concord, 
Niagara, Catawba, Worden and Dela- 
ware are excellent, and Moore, Green 


Mountain, Campbell's Barly and 
Brighton all do well. 
Dewberries 


Dewtberries are the trailing form of 
blackberries found wild all over the 
country, and not very generally culti- 
vated, but as they make a nice addi- 
tion to the farm small fruit garden, 
they are becoming more and more 
popular. They do best on light soils 
that are well drained, although they 
will grow in almost any locality. Barn- 
yard manure and wood ashes may 
be used as fertilizers. Set the plants 
in rows 4 to 6 feet apart and 3 to 
4 feet apart in the row. From four 
to six canes may be allowed to grow 
from each plant. These may be tied 
up to stakes, or may be trained on 
wire trellises. Remove all old wood, 
and trim back the vines somewhat. 
This is about all the pruning that is 
necessary. The Lucretia is probably 
the best known variety, and is the 
most widely grown. It is especially 
recommended for the northern states. 
Windom, a native of Minnesota, does 
well in the central states and in the 
northwest, while Bartlett. or Mam- 
moth has proved satisfactory in Wis- 
consin and Nebraska. 

Cherric.; 

While cherries are not ordinarily 
classed with small fruits, coming 
more properly under tree fruits, they 
are easily grown in the farmer's gar- 
den or yard, and may be classed un- 
der the general head of small fruits. 
Set the trees as you do any other fruit 
tree, planting preferably in the 
spring om land that has been well 
prepared and well fertilized. Two to 
three-year-old trees are preferable. 
The sour varieties may be planted 18 
feet apart each way, while the sweet 
varieties, which grow much larger, 2% 
to 30 feet, grow very well in back yards, 
and can be planted in village and city 
gardens. Give them cultivation dur- 
ing the season and see that the 
trunks are whitewashed every spring. 
Spray, if attacked by curculio or by 
plant lice, these being the most com- 
mon enemies. About the only prun- 
ing necessary is to remove interfering 
branches, and enough wood to shape 
the head in the desired manner. Of 
the red sour varieties, Early Rich- 
mond and Montmorency are _ the 
standards, and may be grown almost 
anywhere. Of the sweet varieties, 
Windsor, Black Tartarian and Napo- 
leon give excellent results. 





Protect Cherries from Birds—The 
surest way that I have found of pro- 
tecting my cherries from the attacks 
of birds is to rely upon mulberries 
planted around the orchard and in 
the fence rows. By selecting varieties 
that ripen during the time that cher- 
ries are also ripening I have protected 
the fruit perfectly. Since my mul- 
berries have been in bearing I have 
lost cherries only once, and then only 
in small amount. For some unknown 
reason on that occasion the early 
varieties of mulberries ripened a few 
days late and the early varieties of 
cherries ripened a few days “earlier 
than usual. During these few days the 
birds ate some of the cherries, but as 
soon as the mulberries began to ripen 
they left the cherries alone.—[B. J. 
Case, Wayne County, N Y. 
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Act Quickly— Low Price Offer Limited 
To introduce this marvelous masterpiece throughout the country at once, ve are making a Iimited time offer 
whereby you can secure a 5% H. P. farm gasoline motor, fully protected by our iren-clad factory guarantee. 
We me rhe te save every buyer who takes advantage of this offer over $100. 


The Big Temple Factory Behind This Proposition 
Our factory in Chicago Stage picture below) ee behind this guanine, wonderful bargain offer. Solely 
to intreduce the Viking inte new neighborhoods every where, depending on additional sales from these localities, 
Weare making you 8 price whiah fe easily the blegest bargain in the gasoline engine engine field today. Be the first from 
your locality to get one at this greatly reduced figure. 


$50,000 Profits Given Up to Advertise — Get Part of it! 


We are sacrificing practically every cent of profit at the start. because we want 5,000 of these engines out among 

the farmers of the 14 S. atonce. Weare eee forego over 850,000in immediate profits as = advertising campaign 

to intreduce the Viking Engine throughout the you and your veighbors i _ wonderfu 

jane its great power, its simplicity of epumasen we makes tt t the ideal farm motor for every possible farm 
requiring power, fram r ® small thresher or hay-baler to lighter j jobs like pumping water or grinding fee d 


The 5!4 H.P. is the Best All-Around Size for the Farm 


See These Exclusive Superior Foaturess 
Economy rit psy for itself je tucl saving in | Excels Horizontals [ox 
petition ———> alive in the low cost of running your | Horizontal, it is built beaver for ts re ‘nan eny 
engine” is w one customer says. Horizontal Engine doublh 


weight 
Quick Starting ew gastvemartequicker | First in easy " eae 


tom experience of hundreds of our engive owners. |  A€St in oil economy— 


Greater Reduced Weight It does not | First in accessibility of parts— 


heavy base to Mft the wheels from oe ss First in control of vibrations, first im faver of experi- 
greatly reducing cumbersomeness and A 8, enced mechanics, first 


Practical] making 
Vibrations r"rodaiy stanabe st 8 pore een ae een 
ess V¥ n er 
when mounted on truck. aelay eter crank 9% inches. ype opty 
beginners. As simple and smooth-running 
Simplicity of Construction ech. + ences guupasee, boy or ox! com ouoe Bs aleer 


full view—nothing 


Agents Wanted Everywhere! 








It Will Not Cost You a Cent for It Pays Its Price in Fuel Economy 


While we guarantee the Viking bp yratue OS EP. with norma} revolutions of 37% per agar a ag gh gr 
een rey is 


minute, it actually produces 5 7-10 H. At - K ~ im our factory. This 


of revolutions. Every This offer is 


capable of expansion to over 6 H. P. by increasi 
can rightly expect this engine to produce aver 6H caeneserbe wenteit. Another our pow Adages Read what seme of them say: 
feature is the water jacket, which is largest at thas of the cylinder which is hottest. ‘My engine is working fine at and| “Ihave oneof your engines and like it fine. 


Here a large volume of cool water a of eylinder with a sma!) amount of heated 


i 
i 





at bet en 

water at the cold end, keeps the cylinder 4 preventing expansion and ex- 
cessive strains. DOUBLE CONVENIENCE A pulley can be placed at either iy-wheel so get & blower Beas year and will bave | Lincoln, Kansas. 

e isthe agreat fuel s. D. “The engine spins like a top. Am shelling 
Use Gasoline, Ke Alcohol mows ‘any kind of engine fuel “My engine fs sure to start when wanted and | COT tht along. Can shell a load of corn, 68 
can be used. No engine on the market with the same power and has 20 few can pull a heavy load on the belt, and will re- | D&sbels, nat aah gene Tt seems a snap to 
parts. The Viking is =: fous evele invweed, sings CORmER. 8 engine. I cover from an overload the quickest of any | "we the sheller with a steady motion which [ 
is provided with a handle on the right band side, abouts feet from the floor. making it | engine I ever saw."— GEO. W. DEARLOVE, | could not do with horse power. Besides I get 
possible to start the engine easily, without bending or straining. Prattsburgh, N. Y. mere jobs.""—-F. WALLA, Ulysses, Neb. 
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MAIL*US THIS COUPON TODAY « 


No matter where you live, send us_your mame 
and address today by filling in coupon in the 
lower right-hand corner and mail it to 7. at 
ence. It will bring you the most liberal fac- 
tery offer on the Viking Gasoline Engine 
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‘ADVERTISEMENT ij 
BACKED BY 58 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE — ESTABLISHED 1853. 


(910's GREATEST INTRODUCTORY OFFER!| 


a 
po cee fo READERS of AMER. AGRICULTURIST — IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 


The Lowest Price Ever Made 


GE moe | 
We will ship to any responsible reader of this paper our newest triumph— 
the latest style 534 H. P. Viking Gasoline Engine—at the heretofore un- 
heard of, unequaled rock-bottom price of only $121.50. Positively the 
greatest bargain ever offered in the history of gasoline engine business. 
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Send the coupon today and we will send you at once our 6 Free Books on gasoline 
engines and full particulars about the Viking. Investigate before you buy. 


TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. CO., 413-449 Meagher St, Chicago 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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have saved exorbitant profits by buying from us. 
latest, biggest and best example of our profit-sharing policy with 





I | There is no better made.""—S.A. HANNEMAN, 









OUR PROPOSITION! 
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¥ Ae to our reliability, we refer you te the large 
mercantile agencies, the farm ama papese, pers, and in 
m fact we have been been jocated in feago for 68 


ears, w time we manUe Z. 
facturead thousands of gasoline a 
Ss. wind mills and pumps Pa 

the highest quality, 
te the entire satisfac 
tien of the users. Be 
eure and send us 
“his Goupoa 
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Send us one ten-cent piece or 
pon do: for this Incom; 
able “eeee ie and Flower 
offer. Cabb. Early Winning- 
oad Cucumbcr, Cool and Crisp, 

ish, Barly Lang Scarlet. 
tuee, Wonderful. Toma 
A Mixed, 















" J ee 
Lemoineii 
Es one of the choicest small shrubs 
with pure white flowers. The tall 
varicties are also very beautiful. 

A handsome catalogue with many new illustrations 
will be mailed on request. It contains descriptions 
of these charming shrubs, also of the largest and 
moet complete collections to be found in the country 
ot ~ 7 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses and Hardy Plants 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


CIDER PRESSES 
The Original 


Mb. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
more cider from less 


PL rand isa 
AKE i 
barrele da! 


























prod 
Hie’ zee 
D to 


eider evaporato: 

butter cookers, vi 

a sintoour FREE. 

"ioe Lissale Ave. bat ausea One. 

Or Room 119 C 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. ¥, 












What do you do with your old bags? Don’t 
Ait hinde-— Gluten, “Best Puly, Bean bate 
inds — . Ip, . 

Gen, Cotton + 








ST, LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. FF? 
SISN. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. © 


k's Eartiana 
Tomato Seed xittr> wens sets, 
t delicious, does not ag on 300. one 
pony s Garden and Floral Guide for 1910—best in 
®& years, Free. rite for your copy to-day. 
JAMES VICK'S SONS, 434 MAIN STREET, ROCHESTER, W. Y. 


Write 
APPLES, PEARS, PL HER 
FRUI RIES. at ta Stall eas. 


TREES *=">: at 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST CROPS 


Grown from Seed or Division 


In planting seed one gets as many 
sorts as he has plants. Of course, 
they have a general resemblance, but 
some will be 6 inches long and some 
2 feet; some very flat and hollowed 
on the concave side and others very 
nearly round; some the size of your 
little finger and others 1% inches 
wide. The color varies from a very 
light pink to a bright red. The seed 
has been sold under the-names of 
Sinnaens, Victoria and St Martins for 
years, though ‘some have lately 
adopted new names. Yet in _ spite 
of all this, one might almost 
say there are only two varieties of 
roots for sale—Large Red and Mam- 
moth Green. This latter seems to 
be quite distinct, being larger in stalk 
and leaf and a little later to mature. 

Practically any soil will grow rhu- 
barb, provided it has good drainage. 
Rhubarb positively is not web-footed, 
nor will it grow and thrive with wet 
feet. It will grow and make a good 
showing on sand, loam, or clay. That 
shown in the illustration is on a whit- 
ish clay, which gets so hard as to be 
almost unworkable, yet a number of 


RHUBARB REQUIRES RICH SOIL 


of Roots-—-Requires a Rich Soil 


and Plenty of Manure--Cultivate Ground Well—Harvesting 
the Crop---By Irving C. Smith of Wisconsin 


same as you would any other crop. 
Good cultivation and weeding is re- 
quired to keep the soil loose and free 
from weeds. 

A crop of radishes or set onions or 
some other quick-growing’'- spring 
vegetable may be grown between the 
rows if desired. As the plants de- 
velop you can pull out many undesir- 
able ones. It may ': improved the 
second year by doing more culling. 
As the stalks get fit to pull, take a 
spade and as you come to a plant of 
undesirable growth, dig it out after 
pulling the first crop. If this is fol- 
lowed up for two years you will then 
have a very good lot of the red sort. 

Now, if you are to set plants in- 
stead of plant seed, make rows 4 to 
5 feet apart and set the plants about 
3 feet in the row. Take the wheel 
off the plow and run two or three 
times through where each row is to 
eome, throwing the earth both ways. 
This will make a deep furrow so you 
will have but little hard work in 
setting the plants. Plants should be 
set so the crown will be just covered 
when ground is leveled. If you have 








the stalks shown would weigh about 
a pound each after the leaf is cut off. 


The land should be very heavily 
manured and plowed quite deep. 
Pulverize thoroughly and drag. If 
seed is to be planted, a smoothing 


harrow or planker should be used to 
get the surface In shape to run the 
seeder. Mark the rows about 8 feet 
apart, if you are going to take the 
plants up and reset. If you expect to 
let them stand for cropping, mark 4 
to 5 feet apart, according to the soil. 


Seed Grows Very Quickly 


Sow the seed with a common gar- 
den seeder, covering about 1 inch, 
and you are ready for the young 
crop. As the seed is large and soft 
it grows quickly and you must soon 





take care of the young seedlings, the 











This is Mr Irving C. Smith with one of his rhubarb plants. 


the manure to spare, set the plants 
and fill in only just around the plant 
and then fill the space between plants 
with coarse manure and cover with 
the loose earth. This will be readily 
used by the roots as they grow. 

I have stated above that shoots 
may be divided, but will add, lest 
you may err by being afraid of in- 
juring the vitality of the plants, do 
not let that point trouble you. If 
you are dividing old shoots, first 
choose the best; then dig the whole, 
if desired, or if you wish to leave 
some part to grow, dig away on one 
side and with a good strong spade 
or shovel cut and pry off the part 
desired. Now take a big knife and 
cut and pull off roots with one good 
strong eye each: .It will @o no harm 
to cut through a large root, if neces- 


"MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


‘humus . to ‘the — soil.—[I. 
Cortland County, N Y. 
























sary. If you are short of plants and 
a single large root has two good eyes 
split it lengthwise and it will not ob- 
ject. Do not pull any stocks from 4 
newly set bed the first season, or, at 
least, not until rather late in the sea« 
son. You might take a part from 
each plant then without injury. 


Cultivation and Fertilization 


These are very important factors, 
The thought of this always brings to 
mind very forcibly one of the first 
jobs I had every spring during boy- 
hood. It was to dig under a big ring 
of cow manure piled 4 inches deep 
around each hill of pie plant. We 
had no. fodder cutter, so the cows 
were fed corn stalks whole and all the 
stubs, some of them 3 feet long, were 
used as bedding and then, of course, 
thrown out on the manure _pile. I[ 
wondered. why father would always 
make us use this pile on the pie plant. 

Rhubarb is a very heavy feeder, 
and needs lots of coarse manure to 
last through the season. The culti- 
vation should be with a horse and 
heavy tooth’ cultivator. Work fre- 
quently until the leaves get too large 
to get through, then after pulling cu!- 
tivate more. All seed stocks should 
be cut out as fast as they appear. 


Harvesting the Crop 


In harvesting remember that the 
stalks do not grow in diameter after 
they are a few inches high, so we only 
need wait for a _ suitable’ length. 
Strip the hill clean when pulling and 
you will get a much better second 
growth. If the first crop is pulled 
when 12 to 15 inches long, a second 
crop will come much more quickly 
than if the first is allowed to grow to 
full size. After a bed has grown a 
number of years it is sometimes 
necessary to go over it and pick out 
the small stalks to throw a better 
growth into the good part. 

I have taken it for granted that you 
grow your home garden in long rows, 
just as far as possible. If, however, 
you have only a 12x20 back yard gar- 
den, the same ideas carried out with 
a@ spade and fork will bring equally 
good results. To get out of doors as 
good or better quality and appear- 
ance of stalk as the cellar-grown 
product, cover a few hills in spring 
2 feet deep with dry planer shavings 
or some other dry, loose material and 
you will get a growth without leaf 
development. exceedingly tender and 
of fine flavor. When stalks come to 
the top of covering, remove and pull. 

It should be remembered that the 
quality of fresh .stalks is finest for 
general cooking. purposes when about 
half to two-thirds grown. Later in 
the season when it is very sharp in 
flavor it makes good vinegar. I have 
never made vinegar from it, but often 
sell it in the fall for that purpose. 


Sterilizing the Seed Bed 
{From Page 340.] 
or more hours, gunny sacks being 
packed about the top to hold in the 
steam. 

While it is believed that the disease 
is contracted at germination, it is de- 
sirable to take certain other precau- 
tions. No other soil should be al- 
lowed to get into the sterilized bed or 
boxes. If the seedlings are pricked 
off young, they should be placed 
again in sterilized soil. Water that 
has been boiled and cooled should be 
used for watering during these early 
stages. No further precautions are 
necessary when it comes time to set 
these in the field. 

For the home garden the soil may 
be sterilized by being spread out in 
shallow pans and baked in the oven. 
This is not so desirable as steam, 
since it does not leave the soil in 
such good condition. 








Humus Wanted—Two extra har- 
rowings in each piece sowed or plant- 
ed will increase the crop. one-fourth. 
New York state farms are not too 
poor to produce good crops. What is 
necessary is for farmers to add 
lL. Brink, 
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onderful ROOFING Offer! 


SPECIAL SPRING PROPOSITION for QUICK ORDERS =NEW LOW PRICES 


"_ Corrugated Steel Roofing and Siding 





Fill. in carefully the coupon below. Send it to 
us and we will mail you at once free of all cost 
samples of the very best “galvanized rust-proof” 
— ceiling and siding for your examination. 
These samples are large and generous enough to show you 


the quality of the large sheets, the prices on which are 
uoted in this ad. This special spring offer made in time 
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— ya the farmer or town resident who wants to begin improve- . i Son t “4 ~ 
Uy 








1 ie ted steel Nght igh = 
ches wide, 208 fe tong. 00 a. foot — ~ $1.85 
Painted, same ac above, 100 aq. feet................ 31.95 


1% inch corruga 
Sit sate ras meer ss 
Read | our Preight Prepaid Ofer. 


PRESSED BRICK STEEL SIDING 





ments—shipments made anywhere—take advaatage of this 
great bargain sale while the offer lasts. No matter for what nn 


pu you require the metal covering, you will not buy 
we rg } ou 





YI ie . “4 
siding or ceiling again this year at lower prices than SY ———S | Ai | | . 
uoted in this ad. These metal coverings, proven by over =2e ate "42 


years of actual experience, to be the most economical and needed hammer, 
longest lasting in the market, far superior to shingles, excell- Gay tet ow TT . cncept wile Stancing Seam Steel foteg 
ing ready roofing, and better than slate which is seven times heavier and breaks from freezing or thawing. Our “galwane 
rust steel covering keep buildings warmer in winter and cooler in summer; does not taint your rain water. 


Rust-Proof Galvanized Steel 


=| ROOFING=SIDING=CEILING 


Note our wonderfully low prices—lower than those ever quoted by any factory or any other manu- 
facturer anywhere. Send for samples at once. Get in your order now for spring improvements, 
Suitable for every purpose. Fully guaranteed. Requires no painting, economical and easy to put om, 
no previous experience necessary; absolutely guaranteed, brand new, clean stock—bright as a dollar. 


The sheets are full sized and come in corrugated ‘‘V’’ crimped standing seam or pie flat sheets, heavily galvanized 
on both sides with most approved galvanizing material. The preparation will adhere forever. Galvanized means 
that the steel has been coated with liquid zinc, which makes absolutely rust and weather-proof, Not affected by heat 
or cold. Square means 100 square feet. 

Makes your insurance cheaper. Sold direct from our own roofing factory, the largest in the world. The Chicago House 
Wrec Co. sells more roofing — than any other concern. Used in all climates for every kind of a building. Suit- 
able for houses, barns, “> oo E oyey , poultry houses, etc. Our prices defy all roofing competition. Don’t buy 
until you see our samples. Our “Our litera — tos ip subject to your examination is proof of our confidence that our material 















Pressed Brick, unpainted 
weight, 24 in. wide, 68 in. noone, poeecee 
— © as above, 100 aq. feet...............- 
Pressed Brick, mene i seutinahehonn 
standard w on in. wide 68 in. long, 100s8q. a 
Read our Freight Prepaid Offer. 


FLAT STEEL SHEETS 




























Read our F 
will meet with your entire satisfaction the closest scrutiny. 
= | 
we also quote in this advertisement steel sheets unpainted, also painted. These are 
STANDING SEAM STEEL ROOFING Unpainted and which coating makes the Painted Steel sheets Roof While the oy A=] cad patated sto Soc will oa en on" toon bo the quvemioed Ra. 











can use them with a perfect degree of safety that they wel eS 0 qed many years and give splendid service, and of course the first cost is not ae poem ee ae A. 


nor cap you the same amount of wear, so we believe in the end the galvanized rust-proof is by far the best proposition. 1 aA, rahe 
you ste e the smallest posable invertient in resting, why then | bey the unpainted or painted stee) sheets, all of which are covered by our guarantee ae printed Cae. 
and if you so desire we would be glad to send you samples free of unpainted or painted sheets, quoted in this advertisement. 


The Chic House Wrecking Co., manufacturers of these steel coverings, positively guarantee en- 
Our Guarantee tire satisfaction on every order, or money refunded without delay or argument, The material may 
be returned at our expense both ways if it is not up to our Tepresentation and entirely satisfactory. We are headquarters for ra 
supplies of every kind and our stock is always complete, covering every style at prices from $1.25 per 100 square feet up. 
= on dollar vapital stock and aeepine is sufficient evidence of our responsibility. We want all your gat es of merchandise. 









Seer is one 8 branch ge a business of the greatest magnitude. We are constantly buying com om stocks 

Starding Seam inted stee! sheets, ele . 1.85 4 new, r- - sash dovrs aud r nd ay hing ned needed for yearly ‘bulla ite fencing: maahinery. + oli pl. -y? of uli hg aerial in house- 
. and an n for a re fencing, nery, gasoline engines, traction ou rniture 
= in. wide, 0 & ft long, 4 aa. f fest... $ 1.08 Sppatabes, wolar work stdin apa hasdware of every kind’ ; : 















Sraoet sea rae Be 
Read our Freight Prepaid Offer. 


BEADED CEILING AND SIDING 





FREIGHT PAID! 


prepay the freight on 
snd Ceting oe Maceo’ tn Ute otal to. A its ore at al Gotornae tn in os 


Biola an i lahoma and Texas. 15c per square additional for 
Tene Toul oe points west of Colorad: rado in United States, 


a : See pet square additional. 
_ + a ae : = ae 3 to your surface measurement, 
- How to Order Ata ing for fas; send us sketch of your 
building showing size of dimensions, so ae aes sehd you proper 
length of sheets to lay economically and avoid w: 





FREE SAMPLES! 


ANE RRS SM, ly LT 
Coupon No. 25—Mail it! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago, Hingis, 


Please send me y of your latest Roo: 
Catalog, free. ~ . ™s 
























































voaptobecousess aed Fae book Ob 
ret em eieent : ssd: ge gg Our Free Roofi Book °: Rooting vor biding and Rie OF Geelllbag 0. ccccoccccecctcccecvcckso 
e sen cou Roo ° 
Weed our Freight Prepaid Otter. —b Es much valuable Information. Send in your name “mathe data A, Ee 









onderful “Price Wrecker,” containing ¢ Sar ‘aan 
building material kinds. 


and merchandise of all If you want Siding or Ceiling give diagram 


Gnd full dimensions .....cccccccecccceceses 


When do you CnPect 00 OME? ..cceseseceess 


-- ¥-— 8 


“Galvanized, Rust - Proof” Shingles 





“VV” CRIMPED STEEL ROOFING 





















Boamsital tn Gesien design and make. pesel tor vooting SING 00 06 0 csccedeocecececeneococcede chee 
sheets ize 8's oP as Sy ag of a building. 
yg TA P. Tire ctcncccscSdecocoscoceddeonesoewsanes 
uarters f 







light wt., Be Dw ORE c iccoctaccccdeénssossdwnen 
agen ores ae ae $1.86 Shall we send you our general catalog? ..... 


nares snecta, 100 sq. ft. ---.-. Sdeae 
ge hs nee yore e. to rier $3.25 is is F. O. B. a , Are you interested in Rsmber Po ccocccevccacs 


Read our Preight Heating apparatus?..... - Furniture? ..s000 
We recommend Galvanized Rust-Proof as far the a kind of Steel Covering, Plumbing supplies?..,.....Clothing?...ss0- 


Painted Steel Roofing, Siding and Ceiling will give splendid service. Wire and fencing? ..ssersevinysegerseeense 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GO.¥-25"40mas GHIGAGO,ILL, Bm -emer. co 
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North, Rochester, N. ¥. | 


take care of the young seedlings, the 








Send postcl and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 


“Pyrox” 

It kills all leaf-eating in- 

pk 
Peaches, etc 


ug 
oc ananag ~ gy 75. Book-. 
Introduced 36 
) Insecticide Co., 


BO Boston, Mass. 


ties for Scale : 
4 for, Scale Tpsects, 
ns. 














SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 














Noacte Strainer 
Prevents Clogging 


GRENLOCH, N, J 








Defender ayer. 
- ang the 

brass, power- 
ful, easy workin 
adapted to all kinds 
of sprayi 15 out- 

m. 

Descriptive circulars 
free. 


C. S. HARDER, 
Successor to J. F. Gaylord, 
Box 80, Catskill, 5, Y. 











N. WERTHEIMER & : SONS, 


LIGONIER, IND., 


are. offering their ohoice selections of all kinds 
of seeds, such as overs, Alfalfa, White 
Clever, Crimson Clover, Red Top, oe 
Grass, Hairy Vetches, Orchard Grass, and all 
kiads of grain gud field seeds which we bu direct 
from the farming community and = a pas he to 
the Prices and samples 

tien, We deliver the seeds, freight prepa at to 
, your nearest railroad station 


he ‘WERTHEIMER & SONS, LIGONIER, IND. 
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‘MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


There are two principal ways in 
which losses in manure occur—by fer- 


mentation and by leaching. It is com- 
mon knowledge that if manure, 
especially horse manure, is piled up 


for just a short time it becomes hot. 
Soon the odor of ammonia can be 
detected passing off from it. If the 
pile is at all large and remains for a 
considerable time, the manure be- 
comes so hot that the organic matter 
is actually charred. Manure in this 
condition is worth much less than 
when fresh. It has lost both in quan- 
tity and in quality. The heating is 
due to fermentation, brought about 
by the action of bacteria. The bacte- 
ria break up the complex organic 
cempounds and convert them into 
simpler ones of water and carbon 


dioxide, with the accompanying loss 
of the nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia. 


' Manure loses heavily through leach- 
ing when exposed te the weather. 
Through fermentation it loses only in 
quantity and in nitrogen, but through 
leaching it loses not enly in quantity 
and nitrogen, but in the mineral ele- 
ments as well. Ca.eful experiments 
at Cornell university indicate that 
horse manure exposed to the elements 
for six months will lose at least one- 
half of its fertilizing constituents. The 
Kansas experiment station found that 
in the same length of time fully one- 
half of the gross manure and 40% of 
the nitrogen were lost: The New Jer- 
sey station found that ordinary ma- 
nure exposed to leaching for 109 days 
lost 38% of its nitrogen, 52% of its 
phosphorus, and 47% of its potassium. 
Other careful experiments have shown 
that manure exposed to the weather 
for several months, not only loses 
largely in amount, but that it is not 
worth nearly so-much, ton for ton, as 
when fresh. 

There are several ways to preserve 
manure from loss. One way is to keep 
it under shed and thoroughly tramped 
to exclude the air, using pler.ty of bed- 
ding to absorb the liquid and keep 
the animals clean. Another way is 
tu pile the manure in a pit and keep 
it thoroughly wet. This will exclude 
the air and keep in the carbon diox- 
ide. Under these conditions the bac- 
teria cannot develop and fermentation 
cannot take place. 


Haul Out as Made 


While both of these methods of 
saving manure may be valuable, the 
only economical and safe way to 
handle manure is to haul it out as it 
is produced, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. The manure produced in the 
stables can easily be loaded into a 
wagon or spreader direct from the 
stalls and hauled to the field and 
spread. This not only saves one 
handling of the manure, but insures 
the saving of all of the plant food. 
After the manure is spread on the 
land no loss takes place. It cannot 
heat and the Iveachings are absorbed 
by the soil. 

One excuse*for not hauling manure 
as produced is the lack of a suitable 
place to spread it. This, however, is 
not a valid excuse. There is always a 
pasture or meadow on which the ma- 
nure can be spread, and it is not at 
all certain but that manure will pay 
as well on pasture land as anywhere. 
In the winter and spring there is 
always the land for the coming sea- 
son’s corn crop ready to receive the 
manure. Then every farmer shouid 
adopt such a system of farming that 
he will always have a place for the 
manure as it is produced. To accom- 
plish this, a definite rotation of crops 
should be adopted that will provide 
for a sod of some kind to plow up 
for corn every year. 

Where only a few animals are kept, 
the sod will likely be of clover. On 
the other hand, where many anithals 
are kept, the clover will likety be used 





for pasture a year or two and then 


APPLY MANURE AS MADE 


Spreading on the Land as Made the Best Practice—If Kept for 
Some Time Prevent Fermentation—The Value of Farm Ma- 
nure—By J. E. Reaidheimer of Illinois 


broken up for corn. Im either case, 
there woull always be a place to 
spread the manure as it accumulates. 

It is difficult to figure the value of 
manure in dollars and cents. A ton 
of ordinary farm manure contains 10 
pounds of nitrogen, two pounds of 
phosphorus and 10 pounds of potas- 
sium. If we figure these at present 
prices of the elements in available 
form, we have $2.34 as the value of a 
ton of manure. Manure is of greatest 
value for its humus-forming material, 
and for the nitrogen which it contains. 
The 10 pounds of nitrogen which a ton 
of manure,contains is sufficient te pro- 
duce 10 bushels of corn,.15 bushels of 
oats, er seven bushels of wheat, grain 
alone. Another way to figure the vatue 
of manure is by the increase of crops 
it will produce. From the best infor- 
mation obtainable, a ton of manure 
spread on the land is worth $1.65. 

We can possibly understand the 
great loss in letting manure go to 
waste when we consider that an ani- 
mal weighing 1000 pounds will pro- 
duce an average of seven or eight tons 
of manure per year. This means a 
loss of at least $11.50 per animal. Is 
not that worth saving? 


What Manure Contains 


Manure contains all of the principal 
elements of plant food, and in that 
respect it is a complete fertilizer. The 
plant food elements, however, are not 
in a balanced form; that is, manure 
does not provide a balanced ration for 
plants. its phosphorus content is: low, 
because of the fact that the: animal 
body retains a larger proportion of the 
phosphorus than it does of- the other 
elements 
have been conducted to show the effect 
of strengthening the weak point of 
manure by adding to it some form of 
phosphorus. The Ohio —experiment 
station has been conducting experi- 
ments along this line for the past 12 
eight. Eight cons of erdinary yard 
manure per acre were applted to the 
corn crop in a three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat and clover. As an aver- 
age of 12 years of work the eight tons 
of manure returned a value in in- 
creased crop yields of $18.17.- Where 
320 pounds of raw rock phosphate 
were used in connection with the 
manure, the eight tons returned a 
profit of $28.13, a gain of $9.96 for 
the eight tons. The cost. of the 320 
pounds of raw rock phosphate was 
figured at $1.40. Then, by the use of 
$1.40 worth of raw rock phosphate, 
the value of the eight tons of ordinary 
manure was increased $9.96. The re- 
sults from the use of fresh or stall 
manure were still more striking. Eight 
tons of stall manure used dlone in 
the same rotation returned a gain in 
increased crop yields» amounting to 
$24.73, while the eight tons of stall 
manure treated with 320 pounds of 
raw rock phosphate. returned a gain 
of $37.08, @ gain of $12.30 for the eight 
tons, 

This experiment not only shows that 
fresh or stall manure is worth much 
more than manure that has been ex- 
posed to the weather during the win- 
ter, but that this difference can ‘be 
increased by reinforcing the manure 
with the inexpensive raw rock phos- 
phate. 





The Best Varieties Of Pcaches 
grown in this section are Champion, 
which is of large size and very high 
quality; Oldmixon Free, one of the 
mest regular croppers and best ship- 
pers over a wide section of country; 
Elberta, of fair quality, but excellent 
shipping qualities; Beers of the Smock 
group, a peach of large size; Satway, 
one of the heaviest bearers and about 
the hardiest in bud we have, and 
Heath Cling, which ripens with or a 
little Iater than Salway; of the 
quality when grown on high. 

ii. W. Miller, Morgan County, Wve 


in the feed. Experiments. 


it grows quickly and you must soon strong eye each: .It will @o no harm ‘humus. ‘to ‘the soil.—[I. HF ‘BHnk, 
to cut through a large root, if neces- Cortland County, N Y. 


Low Grade Fertilizer Most Costly 


C. EK. THORNE,"DIRECTOR ONIO EXPER STA 





No less than 136 brands of fertiiizer 
are sted in the November 1909 bulle- 
tin of the Ohio department of agricul- 
ture as having fallen below their 
claimed analysis by %% or more inone 
or more ingredients. This may mean 
more than the fraction suggests. For 
instaace, if a brand guarantees 2% 
potash, that is 40 pounds of potash to 
the ton of fertilizer. If it actually 
contains only 144%, that is only 30 
pounds. The real geficit, therefore, 
is 25% im the actual amount of pot- 
ash supplied. 

I do not look upon an occasional 
failure to make good the guarantee, 
however, as 80 serious a matter as 
the very low grade ef a large pro- 
portion of the brands licensed. 

With the four materials, nitrate of 
soda, acid phodsphaie, steamed bone 
meal and muriate of petash, it is pos- 
sible to duplicate any .ordinary brand 
of fertilizer. These four materials 


are, in proportion to cost, the most 
effective. carriers - of the three fer- 
tllizing elements nitrogen, phos- 


phoric acid and potash. The report 
above alluded to contains analyses 
of several samples of nitrate of soda, 
showing an average content of about 
19% ammonia,” and. several lots of 
muriate of potash, showing an aver- 
age analysis of fully 50% of potash. 
Acid phosphates are given under pro- 
prietary names, analyzing from 12 to 
16% phosphoric acid. The standard 
grade of 14% is easily procured. of 
reputable dealers, while the nitrate 
and potash syndicates have both es- 
tablished agencies in this country for 
the sale of their products, and will 
sell in any quantity from a single 
sackfu! up. 

Taking the above bulletin, the third 
brand in the list referred to professes 
to contain 1% ammonia, 7% available 
phosphoric acid and 2% potash (it is 
found to be short in phosphoric acid, 
however). This claimed analysis 
means that each ton of the fertilizer 
should contain 20 pounds ef ammo- 
nia, 140 pounds ef phosphoric acid 
and 40 pounds of potash, or as much 
ammonia as would be contained in 
110 pounds of nitrate of soda, as 
much phosphorus as would be found 
in 1000 pounds of 14% acid phosphate, 
and as much potash as would be 
found in 80 pounds of ‘the muriate. 

Nitrate of soda may be bought in 
New York or Baltimore in small 
quantities at about $3 per 100 pounds, 
and muriate of potash at about $2.50. 
In car load lots the cost would be 
less. Figuring nitrate of soda at 3% 
cents per pound and muriate of pot- 
ash at 3 cents, including freight, and 
acid phosphate at $17 per ton, a price 
which retailers are asking for the 14% 
grade (which, however, may be 
bought in car loads at from $12 to 
$14 a ton), the cost of the materials 
required to make a ton of the compo- 
sition above given would be as fcl- 
lows: 


110 pounds ‘pitrate of soda... .$3.85 

1000 pounds acid ph hate... 8.50 

80 pounds muriate potash. 2.40 

1190 pounds total’ $14.76 
0 pounds “filler” ? 


2000 pounds or one ton: 

This “filler” may just. as well be 
common sand as anything else; it has 
no value whatever in the fertilizer, 
as each of the materials is a dry salt 
or powder, ready to be used in the 
fertilizer drill either separately or 
mixed, and the only apparatus needed 
for mixing is a tight,.dry floor—a dry 
earth floor is all-sufficient—a shovel 
and a coarse sieve, such as builders 
use for mixing sand, to sift out the 
lumps, in order that they may be 
broken up with the back of the 
shovel. 

Now, assuming that nothing ts 
charged for the “filler” except the 
of getting it and 


necessary expense 
tthe farmer. it to the it of mixing; if 
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ADVERTISEMENT [23] 


Seeds of All These 12 Varieties, 6 Cts" 


We want to introduce Our Seeds in the homes of every American Agriculturist 
reader, and will send by mail a Sample Packet of each one of | 
these 12 varieties for trial for only 6 cts. 


35%, 





Giant American Onion.—Intro- 
duced by us in 1908 and proved supe- 
rior to any other light yellow skin 
mammoth variety with pure white 
flesh. Giant in size, grows fully from 





seed ina season; unusually mild 
in flavor; remains firm and solid . 
all winter. We recommend it most Sweet Peas.— Gorgeous mixture of 85 kinds. i 
highly. Very profitable. Seeds from healthy, vigorous, large producing, 

strong-stemmed plants. Flowers of gigantic size. 


: - All colors. Continue blooming all summer. 
rice type, the smallest in existence ; — : 


Giant Raspberry-Black » l ; 
ool aaal isa mixture can only be obtained from us, 


—Grows from the se hybrid 
of the red raspberry and blackberry. 
Berry is dark red and grows in im- 
menhse clusters, sometimes 1 1-4 inches 


Ses 5.to 10 eats to stalk; 
not over 3 feet high, ears from 


1 3-4 to 2 1-2 inches in length ; kernels 
little smaller than rice, light, lustrous 


long. Flavor of both raspberry and 
blackberry,and ripens just after straw- 
berries. Vine trails on ground likea 
dewberry. A few seeds will grow 
plants to start with. 


Egyptian Wheut 
Corn.— Recently im- 
ported from India. Is 
non -saccharine  sor- 
ghum, more valuable 
than Kafir-corn, be- 
cause it yields more 
seed, produces 3 to 6 
stalks from a_ single 
grain, heads out like 
broom-corn, with large 
heads of round, plump 
white seeds. Excel- 
lent feed for horses 
and cattle, unexcelled 
for chickens, makes ex- 
cellent pan-cake flour 


golden color and pops splendidly. 


(4G4aa8 
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All-Summer Lettuce.—The very earliest, hand- 
some, fine flavored, and the yery best early Lettuce 
that grows. Can be grown in hotbeds or gardens 
at almost any season anywhere, and is good all 


444d 14444 

















summer and fall. and pops like pop- 
= fy corn; has surprisingly 
JAP =F RADISH / good flavor; very | 
ANESE , rT} 
SAKURAJIMA = North Pole Sweet Corn.— New variety, tenderand crisp. For a grain crop, not for- | 
H earliest ever grown; nothing equals its pro- age. We recommend it highly. | 
| Giant Japan Radish.—Grows to ductiveness and large ears. [Earlier than the f 
enormous size. Above is from photo ; , ’ 
Se wy: ye new py fe 2 First of All, and larger than any other early 
| high. Skin pure white, flesh solid variety; prolific grower, produces two ears to stalk. I |!ustration is 
| and firm, more delicate flavor than from average ear, taken from field last season. We recommend it 
our radishes; thrives in any soil; al- : ; , : d be ‘ : . 
| ways crisp and tender. Good to eat highly, if you want the earliest an st sweet corn in existence. 
| at any stage of its growth. 
i] 
i] 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
a | 
_ Chinese Lantern Plant.— Treat =. ae | 
ae een na ae — i ‘ les Coffee Berry.—Ve rolific and Large French Strawberry.—Grows from seed 
Peach Tomato.—fFruit resemb Ty Pp 


Produces 


Grows from seed. 
numerous large unfolded husks that 


son. ‘ - ; hee 
very easily and is far ahead of American varieties. 


. lor dee 
5 ete . Berries large, of luscious sweetness and very hand- 1 


h in size and sha 

are shaped like Chinese lanterns, at ose, beautifully blended, with fuzz gives abundance of ; : 

first green, then yellow, and last bright _like peach; flesh rich and delicate in coffee berry; very nearly equals 7 some, Seed sown early in hotbed, or in open 
flavor, thin skin, tender, free from Javacoffeeasa drink. Plantin May ground in seed bed, soon as weather permits, and 


grows in any garden ; very strong, and 
i oote containin 


scarlet. . Delicious for pies, fruit cakes 
or ——_ Comes from Japan and 
will grow in any garden. 


transplant when well started. Very interesting, 


and cultivate same as beans. Muc 
pleasing and delightful for table use. 


core ; ing from hand. Ve 
, eae : 4 superior to other substitutes for coffee. 


handsome and great delight in garden. 
Remember all these seeds are for trial to prove to American Agriculturist readers that our seeds will give the best of satisfaction. We are sure 
the above 12 sample lots.growing in your garden will be your delight to show and surprise your neighbors, and we will mail all 12 Packets in a 
Coupon Envelope for @ €ts., postage and packing, and this Coupon Envelope, when emptied, will be accepted as a 10-cent payment on any 
seeds offered in our Catalogue. ; ya 
Our Seed Catalogue for 1910 is a complete book, every page being filled with our offers of the choicest and best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits, 
etc., some of Which you can not obtain elsewhere. This New Seed Catalogue will be sent free with every sample lot. Do not fail to examine it ® | 


before you buy your spring supply. ; 
Box 400, Washington, Iowa. 
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WORK IN THE ORCHARD 
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SPRAY PUMPS 


Nozzles, Hose Fittings, Etc. vis. ‘1290 






Fig. 1019 
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Write fer our New 
Catalog and Book 
on the Proper Pur- 
suit, of Perfect Fruit. 


Ashland, Ohio 




















| 115 Orange St., 


E SPRAYERS 


GOOD FRUIT 


Nowadays but few places get good fruit without using a good 
sprayer. If you want to spray effectively yet with the utmost 
economy, don’t waste your time with an inferior outfit that some 
dealer may try to make you believe is ‘‘ Just as Good” as Goulds, 


We make over 35 different stzleo—for hand or power. One of 
them is specially adapted to do your spraying better than any 
este. See i —% Se. name “Goulds” is cast on the 


ep. 
Write ha ‘a book that 1 is interesting and will help you. 


> Mewtetion State Spray— What Sprayer to Use” 


Te ls fall of interesting information and contaius many 
valuable formulas for spray mixtures, 
Copy sent free on request. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
87 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y, 
we 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
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4 ‘ups 
Yaa poe 
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$1.50 Worth to Test Only 10 Cents 
We ask you our Superior One Trial will make a Cus- 
tomer. We wi nace mail one Full Packet each a the following 15 Grand 


SEEDS New Sorts for only 10 cts. These would cost at least $1.50 elsewhere. 


T, Perfected Red Turnip, liest, best. ONION, Prizetaker, wt. 3!bs. roco bush. per acre, 
hres GE, Winter Reader, sure header, fine. PARSNIP, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
Perfected Half Long bes White Ici Ieidle, fo 
ro > paniest ie 





A best table sort. =f crisp, tender, best, 
GELER ’ Winter Giant, large, crisp, good. partiont in Werte. large, smooth, fine. 
, v eect 


] 
] 
cu mily Favorite, favorite sort. 1 
LETTU! = ” Price Head, early, tender. I rower Seeds, soo sorts mixed, large oot, 
best grown. Swee oz. California Giants t rand Mxd, 
ATE Oe ‘ity °s Early, cxtrafize. C 


Ca’ e eee nod Check for 10 cts. free with order, 
#2 This 10 cts, returned on first asc. order. “BELL SEED ’ H. Y, 


























Easter! Postals 


and hiy @m- 
Soanod 1 sum otter is made intro. 
duce our iy rprise offer with each order. 
Post Card a, poe 418, SpringGeld, Mass. 
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are kept, the clover will likely be used quality when grown on high land,— his fertilizer. 


i. W. Miller, Morgan County, W Va. 


‘he.must pay the 
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Combat Pear Blight and Succeed 


L. B. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 





In considering pear culture, there- 
fore, the first thing is to look about 
and see what immunity from. blight 
is promised. The next thing is the 
selection of the orchard. Experience 
has proved that the standard pear 
does not take kindly to rich soil and 
high cultivation, at least, wherever 
the blight exists, for stimulation to 
growth presents the most inviting 
condition to that disease. In fact, 
the culture of the pear is almost the 
exact reverse of that recommended 
for the peach. Give the pear a soil 
not rich in nitrogn, one that is high 
and well drained, a clay that may 
contain gravel or rock interthixed. 

After the trees have been set, they 
should be given good cultivation, in 
order toe stimulate them into a vig- 
orous and healthy growth and hasten 
the time when they are able to bear, 
As soon, however, as signs of fruit 
bearing appear, cultivation should be 
at once discontinued, and not only 
that, but the ground should be sown 
down to some kind of perennial 
grass. This grass, when well estab- 
lished, may be pastured by hogs, 
ringed to prevent rooting. If not 
pastured, it should be cut about twice 
annually, at a time that will prevent 
it, as well as any weecs that may be 
present, from ripening their seed. I 


Prevention Gest Oure for Blight 


There is lastly the question of dis- 
ease to consider, and this is confined 
to the blight. For insects any spray 
calendar will give formula for spray- 
ing, but blight is considered ‘incur- 
able. Nevertheless, there are pre- 
ventive measures of more or less 
efficacy. One of the oldest of these 
consists in cutting out all the -infect- 
ed wood, making the cut at least a 
foot below the blighted area. This 
use of the knife will answer in those 
eases where blight has attacked large 
limbs, but is not practicable where it 
has entered through the young twigs 
of the same year’s growth and black- 
ened the most of them. Many quack 
remedies are heard of, such as driv- 
ing rusty nails into the wood, and in- 
jecting calomel into the sap, but they 
are worthless. 

Blight remains over winter in cer- 
tain spots, and it is these sources of 
infection that should be most care- 
fully destroyed. Examine every in- 
fected tree most carefully. If the 
blight is all dead, there will be a 
sharp ridge of demarcation between 
the dead and living tissue; if not, this 
ridge will be absent, and the black- 
ened bark will merge into the green, 
which on pressure will be found a 
little soft and ~v‘elding, indicating a 
diseased condition of the cambium 
cells beneath. Cut out all diseased 
portion back into the sound bark, be- 
ing careful to disinfect the knife. 
Cover the exposed part with a thick 
paint. Spraying faithfully will also 
be found to have some effect. Ap- 


ply lime-sulphur while tree is dor- 
mant in early spring, followed by 
bordeaux, with 


insecticides. 





Summer Care of Apple Orchard 


J. A. BURTON, INDIANA 





The paramount issue in orcharding 
is spraying. Other operations help, 
but doing them thoroughly as possi- 
ble, and neglecting to spray, is mere- 
ly wasting labor. There was a time 
when spraying was not necessary. 
Such a period may come again, but 
this is the age of spraying. Other 
orchard practices are important, but 
they are little better than useless if 
not accompanied by spraying. If this 
factor is ignored, pruning, cultivation, 
fertilization and thinning are all use- 
less operations. I sprayed more 
thoroughly last season than ever be- 
fere, and got more marked results. 
thoroughly, I miean that [| 


THE CELERY CROP 





drenched the trees. I have "been 
taught to spray unti! the trees begin 
to drip. 

~ Last season I just let them Grip 
and kept on spraying until I was 
sure that they were wet all over. I 
wanted to be sure that the poison 
was deposited in every calyx. I am 
now sure that very few were missed. 
My early apples, which matured be- 
fore the second brood of codling 
moths beeame troublesome, were about 
98%, and free from moths. There 
were also very. few curculio stings. 
My later varieties, however, were 
very wormy, perhaps 40% of the crop, 
but very few entered through the 
calyx. I did no summer spraying for 
the second brood. How effectively 
this can be done, I cannot tell frem 
experience; but one man, Christian 
King of Rush county, Indiana, told 
me that he kept up his spraying all 
summer, and that his apples were 
practically moth free. 

My spray material last season was 
a little different from the ordinary. 
I used two pounds of bluestone, two 
pounds ,of saulphate of iron, three 
pounds of arsenate of lead and six 
pounds of lime to 50 gallons of water. 
The dissolved copper and iron sul- 
phate were mixed before the lime 


was added. ‘This makes a rusty gfay 
compound, and stays in suspension 
readily. If the lime comes in con- 


tact with the iron before the copper 
is added, the mixture is black and 
settles quickly. The fron is not sup- 
posed to be of any service against 
disease or ins.cts, but is used merely 
to make the mixture more flocculent 
and to stick to the trees better. It 
is called a sticker. I could have used 
a weaker bordeaux, and still control 
the disease, because it stays on better. 
The weaker bordeaux is not so liable 
to burn. the leaves or corrode the 
fruit. As sulphate of iron costs but 
little’ besides the freight, the cost of 
material is less with the iron added. 
It would probably be better to use 
more iron, say four pounds to 50 
gallons of water, but I have not tried 
it. It is probable that two pounds of 
lead ‘would be sufficient. I intend to 
try it next season. Lime and sulphur 
solution is recommended by many 
experimenters instead of bordeaux, so 
I intend to try that also, using the 
commercial fertilizer. 


Begin to Spray Early ; 


The first time, I spray as late as 
possible before the blossoms open. I 
spray again as soon as the blossoms 
fall, and the third time as soon as 
the wind blows the other way. Thene 
two last sprayings must be: done in- 
side of a week after the blossoms 
fall. In fact, this so-called third 
spraying is only the complement of 
the second, and is applied to make 
sure that every spot has been 
reached. This is the amount pf 
spraying I have been in the habit of 
doing. «If another spraying had been 
applied within ten days or two 
weeks, or about the time bearing 
trees cease to grow, I would have 
had all the leaves coveréd the entire 
season. I am told by those who 
know that the codling moth lays its 
eges indifferently on apple and leaf. 
When the worm hatches, it begins to 
eat whatever is at hand, but hunts 
for the calyx in order to enter the 
fruit. For this reason it is important 
to have all its food covered with 
poison. A spray such as I make will 
stay on the leaves for a long while. 

I use a tower sprayer with two 
lines of hose. One man works in the 
tower, and the other on the ground 
with a long hose. The man on the 
ground can go around and under the 
trees and add much to completing 
the job, I try to cover every part of 
the tree every time I spray, but, of 
course, this is almost an impossibility. 
This is the reason for spraying when 
the wind blows the other way, and 
the wind is : blowing in some 
direction during the day in the spring. 
I commenced spraying in 1895. The 
spraying that-was effective against 
the moth then, falls far short now. 


The moths have either learned i s 





of the leaves and roote are removed. 











tricks, or have become more numer- 
ous. 

Trimming is not a2 summer’s job. 
The man who sprays has learned that 
it should~ be done before summer. 
If spraying is done after the leaves 
are .ut, it is easy to tell just where 
the trimmirg is deficient. One of our 
men who had done his pruning the 
winter before remarked that at the 
time he thought he was cutting too 
much, but found that this was not 
the case. It is a good plan to prune 
plentifully long before summer, and 
open up the trees. This also adds 
much to the quality of the apples, and 
makes good spraying possible. 


Soraying for Codling Moth 


In an address before the New Jer- 
sey horticultural society meeting, J. 
H. Barclay of Middlesex county, who 
was voted six special premiums on his 
exhibits of box apples, and who won 
more than a score of first prizes on 
plates of apples, spoke on spraying 
to control the codling moth as fol- 
lows: 

My experience is that four thorough 
sprayings are necessary to get the 
very best results; one just before the 
blossoms open, one just as the blos- 
soms are falling, and two later 
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it had been polished, and such fruit 
is always in demand, and always wilt 
be, at fancy prices. Our trees are 
perfectly healthy, and will hold the 
fruit much longer, and it will in- 
crease in size, and improve in color 
and quality as well. There is no time 
when there is as much improvement 
in an apple as there is the last two 
or three weeks it can remain on the 
tree. 


> 


Selected Asparagus Plants—Many 
of the most successful growers of as- 
paragus prefer producing their own 
plants, because it enables them to 
grow plants from selected seed and 
then to select roots from a large 
number of plants from which the best 
results may be expected. To start 
with, seed should be secured from a 
reputable grower whose plantation is 
free from rust. An excellent plan is 
to visit these fields in the fall, when 
seed should be selected from plants 
of a few large stalks rather than 
many small ones. The seed is ripe 
when the berries are well colored. 
After picking, the berries should be 
placed in any convenient tub, barrel 
or crock and allowed to soak until 
the pulp separates readily. This sep- 
aration may be secured by washing 
with the hands. The seeds should be 
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O and ORCHARD Sprayer 





first-class tree and vineyard sprayer. 
operate. 


Cheap in price, light, strong and durable. 


wide tire, makes it easy to push along. 





Sprays anything—everything. Potatoes, truck, etc., 4 rows at a time. Also 
Develops high-pressure and is easy to 


Has 26-inch wheel with 3-inch 
The 10 gallon tank is made of heavy 


galvanized iron, coated on inside with acid-proof enamel—will last 10 to 12 years. 


Spray arms adjustable to any 


: width or height of row. 
straight up or at an angle for spraying vineyards, berries, etc. 
Hurst improved vermore! or maid of the mist nozzles, 


Can be thrown 
Equipped 
Handles all solutions. 


with 


In field spraying the machine generates its pressure automatically as you push 


it along, and in orchard 
barrel sprayer. 
uired to do it. 
rass ball valves, plunger, strainer, etc. 


; sprayin ae operate the pump by hand the same as a 
Easily changed for either work in 5 minutes. 
No leather or rubber about this pump to cause you trouble, 


No wrench re- 


Warranted for 5 years. Shipped ‘‘on trial’’ without a cent in advance. 


Specel free sprayer offer for first in each locality this season. 
ri 


ite to-day—be first and save money. 


(See below.) 





Here is our Offer 





NO-MONEY-IN-ADVANCE. PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID 
FOR ITSELF. LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE 





SPRAYERS~—to try for 10 
days; then if you buy, you can 
pay us cash or we'll wait tilld 
you sell your crop, then you can 
pay us out of the “extra profit.” 
We pay freight. Wholesale 
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Horse-Power POTATO and 
Sprayer 


For big growers. 
Most powerful 
—," ade, 

to gallon 
tank for one or 
two horses. Steel 


axle. One-piece- 


dealers’ prices. 








; adjustable 


round iron hoops. Metai wheels. se 
valves, 


Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer spray arms and nozzles. Brass bal 


plunger, strainer, 








Fits any barrel J etc. Big pump 

This apparatus with its high tower has been successfully used in old or tank, high pres- | g'ves vapor spray. 

erchards to control insects of various kinds, notably San Jose scale, cod- sure, perfect agita- yracwanees foes 

ling moth and canke~ worm. tion, easy to oper- | 7,Schine at our en 

ate. Brass ball- pense with “your 

sprayings from two- to three weeks washed several times with water and Ealvee, plunger, mepes io ppee 

apart. This controls the scab, and is then cured and stored. It is consid- fra oo yg Peter below. Writs 
certain destruction to the codling ered rather unsafe to use seed more No “cup leathers mye 

moth. There is no doubt that the than one year old. or rubber” about any of our 





sprayers. Furnished plain, 

mounted on barrel, or on 

wheels as shown. 5-year 

tee. It doesn’t cost 

“a cent” to try it in 

your orchard. Get one free. 
é below. 


4-Wheel Traction Orchard Sprayer 


For extensive orchards. Powerful 


How to get a SPRAYER 


After you have tried the sprayer 
and are satisfied that it is just as 
we recommend it, send us a lst 

of the namesof your Neighbors and we will 
write them and quote them price and have 
them call and see your machine work, and for 
every Fitz-ALL Spra we sell from your list 
we will credit you $2.00 or send you check 
if you have paid cash. 

For every Man-Power Potato and Orchard 
Sprayer we sell we will credit you with $3.50 
or send check. 

For every Horse-Power Potato and Orchard 
Sprayer we sell we will credit you with $8.50 


most important time to spray for the 
codling moth is just as the blossoms 
are falling, or immediately after. 
Some very good authorities tell us 
from five to 10 days after, but my 
experience -has taught me to spray 
when the blossoms are about two- 
thirds off: I take hold of a limb and 
shake it a little. If the petals all 
drop, it’s time to start. If I wait un- 
til the blossoms have all fallen and 
then have bad weather or other hin- 





Sweet Corn for Home Use—I have 
been planting sweet corn for several 
years with a one-horse corn planter, 
dropping one grain every 12 inches 
asunder in the row and the rows 3 feet 
apart. I think I can raise better and 
larger corn than by planting three or 
four grains by hand at a single place 
in rows the same distance apart. 
As soon as the jand is ready I use a 
weeder upon it just as I do on pota- 








drance, all the earlier blossoms are toes. This is much better than a cul- AT naa pogtes Sorease, but costs § or send check. 

sure to be closed, and they are usu- ‘tivator at —e it keeps ow pone pt Seana ~~ = on ~ an ree We do all corresponding and selling. Al on 
ally thé ones that make the apples. finer and holds moisture tter an rate thou es. ” lo is & a sprayer. lan ve paid 
After the blossoms are closed or does not disturb the roots as much as | Sen Soo'aalion gotutton” tank ‘and | foods fr cui ioe rat oder in nth local 


cu vator oes, ora an Bou t de 5 nm e® co 
Pp upon or post 


ing I use some very early kind and 
ihen follow this with several plantings 
of late varieties about two weeks 
apart. In this _way I succeed in hav-" 
ing sweet corn late in the season and 
also have abundance for canning and 
drying for the home table.—[Harold 


gallon vanized steel compression 

k. ara oe with brass 

ball valves brass working’ parts. 

Perfect agitation. 56-year gunnaies 
a 


nearly. so, it makes no difference how 
thoroughly we spray, our crop of ap- 
ples is sure to be damaged to a cer- 
tain extent. 

I am certain in order to get the 
best results it is very necessary to 
use some kind of a power sprayer. 


















The work can be done much faster, 

ana certainly more thoroughly, espe- Nesbit, Northumberland County, Pa. x : 

cially on large trees. It makes no  - #.-——... £«x'|@) @iP eee Soa Se for full} -------- Man-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. 
difference what we are spraying for, Sow Some Dollars in vegetable novel-| 8 64.0=Ee= FoSan wee 8 descrip- i -------- Horse-Power Potate and Orchard Sprayer. 
we need plenty of power. It is an- ties. If only one is better than any- | “WV 2 tionand | -------- Fitz-Ali Barrel Sprayer. 

other of the secrets of success. By thing you’ve ever had before it will ..--4-Wheel Traction Ordiued: Sprayer. 
spraying with reliable insecticides. More than pay for the failures: Every a a 
and fungicides, we have many advan- Standard variety was once a novelty. MN oe el Oe oy oe 








Our fruit is free from worms; + 


tages. 
“I saw your adv in A A,” 


it is also smooth and as bright as if 
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Gold embellished and highiy em- 
Advertisers w where eke | a got om This offer ts made to intro- tae C 
teplies come irom. | duce our goods. Big surprise offer with each order. 
| Post Card Ho By. 


ouse, Dept. 416, SpringGeld, Mass. 


Hal rrisons New Cataloguelree 


é 


Not a big book, but big enough to tell you all 
about the biggest n in the country. No im- 
possible-color plates, but Cherries and Apples 
and Peaches and Strawberries shown in. their 
natural colors, Every fruit offered has been tried 
out in the orchard or garden and proved to- 
have real merit. 

The envelope in which you will receive the 
Catalogue contains two coupons, one good for 
copy of our book “‘How to Grow Fruit,’’ and the 
other for its companion volume ‘‘How To Plant 
About the Country Home.” The regular price ot — 
each is 25 cts. 


Edition of Catalogue is limited ; coupons 
good only for a short while, Write 
today, mentioning special offer No. 37 — 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES: 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








THE HAND SPRAMOTOR NO. 1 


or No. 2 has 4 to 8 nozzles, all brass sprayer- 
The wheels and nozzles are adjustable, from 
26 inches to 36 inches. Vertical adjustment 
from rack 16 inches. Automatic verti<al 
nozzle adjustment brass spramotor. Salli 
valves, automatic compensating pluziger. 
Mechanical agitator. 

It is mounted on a cart with strong, hard- 


wood frame. Has 52-inch wooden wheels 
with iron hubs and steel axles. For one 
horse. 





Can be used for orchard, vineyard, mustard and potatoes, or for painting and 
whitewashing. Sold without cart as well, Guaranteed. 
i Write for free Treatise on Crop Diseases. AGENTS WANTED. 


A. H. HEARD, 1310 ERIE ST., BUFFALO 


: 42 Hardy Blizzard Belt 


Strawberry Plants FREE! 


strawberries and to prove that our “BLIZZARD BELT” 
lants are the strongest rooted and h Srevions fruiters, we offer to send 
NE DOZEN selected plants to you FREE OF CHARGE. We picked 
36 quarts of fine fruit ftom a test bed of but a dozen “pez! plants 
set the year before. You can do as well. If you care to send 10 cents 
for mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old and send all to you at proper planting time. Write to-day and 
we will enter your name for the plants and you our CATA- 
LOGUE and BARGAIN SHEETS of HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT” 
pany by next mail. Address 
E GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 246 QOnsage, lowe. 


‘“] HAVE SO LITTLE FUNGUS 


with Bordeaux," Mr. Geo. T. Powell of Ghent, N. Y., a grower of 
om fs ere eS sai REASGN 1 Five years consecutive use of =a 


*SCALECIDE” 


phur. © ge for ng pn “Orchard Insurance." 
en BRIGES : 


If you want cheap oils, our ** CARBOLEINE *? at 30c. oat olen eae of anything else. 
B. G. PRATT CO., MFG. CHEMISTS, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORE CITY, 


RATEKINS 100 BU.OATS 


Raickin’s Big Banner 100 Bushel White Oats—The biggest, prottiest, plompest oat in existence. Side by side with 
ommon sorts they yield 100 bushels per acre where other sorts make bat 25 to 35 bushels. Strong, stiff straw; sprangled 
heads; ripens early; never rusts, blights or lodges. is mone like them, and when out stock is exhausted there is 
@0 more to be had. Samples Mailed Free.. Also our Big Mlustrxied Catalog of farm, field, grass and gatden seeds, A 
Qestel card will bring them to your door. Address, RATERKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandosh, lows, 


City Seedsmen Prices ! 

Let us send you our catalog of secds--It’s 

It telis you facts, and why we can save you apo f and give you a guaranteed 
DEAL. just drop a postal today and see the difference in buying your seeds in 
oF: FORREST SEED CO., Box 37 Cortland, N. Y. 


SEEDS, 4 f° 
TeowaRe 8 SEEDS ¢ 


cents sto all for one for one aH se Ar unis. sorts mi xed 
8, haw 4 » weet Peas, 
50 varieties pazet. cout aeney 


ist, ae ta omatg, Baran back if not 


co., met, Water ‘ate Binghamton, N. Y. 
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last season than ever Dbe- 


thoroughly, I mniean that yf The 


THE CELERY CROP 


Celery Beds Demand Much Care 


This crop thrives best ‘in rich, well- 
drained, retentive, swampy iand, but 
may be grown in almost any rich, ni- 
trogenous soil. It is yery sensitive to 
unfavorable conditions, and great 
care must be observed in planting and 
cultivating it, in order to raise it with 
any degree of success. Too much or 
too little water, or too much heat will 
result in a blighted. growth, and par- 
tial or total failure. Excessive rains 
upon soil without good drainage will 
cause the leaves to be attacked by 
blight, turn yellow and die... Dry 
weather is equally hard for this crop 
to bear. 

In the drained and _ reclaimed 
Swamp land surrounding Kalamazoo, 
Mich, are the best known celery beds 
in the country. Celery is also grown 
to some extent in almost all of the 
market garden districts rear large 
cities, by using care in soil prepara- 
tion, and heavy manuring of the land. 
The celery growers in the districts 
aear Chicago work into the soil of 
the respective celery beds every 
pound possible of the richest fer- 
tilizers obtainable. Drainage of the 
low lands ts necessary in order to 
guard against an over-supply of 
moisture, and careful and constant 
cultivation is given. If the celery is 
intended for the market, the seed is 
sown in hotbeds in early spring, and 
transplanted into rows when the 
weather becomes favorable and the 
soil is warm, usually in June. 

Patting in the Crop 

If only early celery is to be grown, 
the rows are usually placed about 8 
feet apart, allowing space for a crop 
of onions or lettuce to be raised be- 
tween the rows. Sometimes the on- 
ions are planted first, leaving every 
fourth or fifth row vacant for a celery 
row later. If- late celery is to be 
grown also, the seeds are usually 
sown between the rows of transplant- 
ed celery. Some growers practice 
clipping the leafy tops of the hotbed 
plants to induce growth of stalk and 
réots. Cultivation of the soil toward 
the row and forming it about the 
plants tends to discourage the natu- 
ral tendency to spread upon the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Soil preparation for celery should 
emphasize deep and thorough plow- 
ing. Celery roots should have plenty 
of room in which to expand. Condi- 
tions favorable to its growth are a 
thoroughly tiled and porous soil. In 
@ month after transplanting upon 
deeply plowed land celery roots have 
been known to penetrate to a depth 
of 1 foot. 

Where the land contains sufficient 
fertility to stand extremely heavy 
cropping, it is often customary to 
plant celery in double rows of 6 
inches, placing two rows about 6 
inches apart, then allowing sufficient 
space between the next two to permit 
cultivation. By this means probably 
75,000 plants per acre can be grown. 
It should be borne in mind that this is 
practically double cropping, and 2 
consequent greater drain upon the 
resources of the soil. Extremely 
heavy fertilization is necessary in or- 
der to maintain this rank growth, 

Blanching and Storing 

Early celery is best bleached with 
10 or 12-inch boards, because cover- 
ing with earth in warm weather is 
likely to cause the stalk to become 
diseased. Late celery is often bleached 
by covering with earth. This also 
protects it from frost in autunin, and 
it may be left in the ground and dug 
as needed until severe freezing weath- 
er occurs. When late celery is grown 
between the rows of the early crop, 
the latter has been bleached beneath 
boards, and is out of the way before 
the young crop reeds covering. When 
only one crop is grown, and onions or 
other vegetables are grown between 
the rows, this crop has been re- 
moved before time to cover the cel- 
ery, so neither crop interferés with 
the growth or harvesting of the other. 

The plants are dug as needed. Most 





PROPOSITION 


SyprayimeR tliat 
fore, and got more marked results. the moth then, falls far short now. 


Wes ehective against 


moths have either learned new... 


of the leaves and roots are removed, 
and the stalks packed in bunches of 
one dozen each for marketing. They 
may be stored in a cool, damp cellar 


“if desired, and kept throughout the 


winter. The niost approved method 
of storing celery is placing it upright 
in frames, with the root ends rest- 
ing in sand upon the cellar floor. A 
low temperature should be main- 
tained constantly. Light freezing is 
not injurious. 

The prices obtained for celery vary 
greatly, in common with all market 
garden products. Where it is mar- 
keted directly from the field to the 
consumer, 15 to 20 cents per bunch 
is a frequent average When sold 
through commission men, the returns, 
of course, are less. Crops of from 
2500 to 8000 bunches per acre are fre- 
quently obtained, and where expenses 
are moderate, the net returns are ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. 

The blight. which attacks the leaves 
is about the only pest with which cel- 
ery has, to. contend.. This is caused, 
as stated before, by excessive drouth, 
heat or moisture. Growers, as a rule, 
do not attempt to combat it, although 
spraying with bordeaux is said ‘to be 
an effective temedy. 

The profits of celery growing de- 
pend as largely upon the . expense 
items as upon the gross production. 
Often where very heavy crops have 
been grown. the expense for ‘labor 
and fertilization have sometimes been 
so great that hardly any profit results. 
But if an adequate supply of reason- 
ably cheap labor is at hand, under 
intelligent managerhent extremely 
large returns per acre have also been 
reported, Where the double-row sys- 
tem has produced 75,000 plants per 
acre a gross return of $1000 per acre 
is not uncommon, If the grower has 
been able to do a large -part of the 
work himself and has kept down the 
expense account as closely as possi- 
ble, it ean -be seen that the net re- 
turns from this crop are very satis- 
factory. 


o~ 


Land Measuring Device—To meas- 
ure fields readily, the handy device 
shown herewith will be found very 
useful. It consists of a heavy wire or 
light iron rod 16% feet long, bent into 
a circle, and the ends welded together. 
Across the circle at right angles to 
each other are two pieces of light 
wood 5% feet long. Through the 
center of these a hole is bored and 
a double handle slightly longer than 
half the diameter is attached, as 
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Iand Measure 


shown, by means of a bolt and nailed 
outside the rim of the circle. All 
that is necessary then is to mark one 
of the crosspieces and start measur- 
ing with this point on the ground. 
The number of revolutions multiplied 
by 16% will give the distance in rods 
across the fleld. Each quarter revo- 
lution, therefore, measures a quarter 
of a rod. It is necessary in keeping 
this measure that the circle be not 
bent, because this would give inaccu- 
rate measure. It is, therefore, advis- 
able to use iron heavy enough to stand 
ordinary knocks. 





I am in receipt of the American 
Agriculturist Hand Book for 1910, 
and I find it to be a yery convenient 
summary of facts that most farmers 
should. know.—[Charles* D. Woods, 
Director Maine Experiment Station, , 
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and fungicides, we have many advan- 
tages. Our fruit is free from worms; 
it is also smooth and as bright as if 


standard variety was once a novelty. — 


“I saw your adv in A A,” 
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POTATO CROP OFTEN NEGLECTED 


Light Sandy Soils Best Producers—Method of Procuring Seed 
Depends on Locality—Selecting and Planting Seed—Cultiva- 
tion Insures Better Yields—By F. L. Petty 


of decay of the seed before growth 
begins. 
Preparing for the Seed Crop 
The question of seed selection and 
preparation always causes a great 
deal of discussion among potato 
growers. Some maintain that as good 


results are obtainable from the use of 


The potato crop is very sensitive to 
the kind ef soil in which it is planted. 
While the crop can be grown in a 
limited way in almost any of the or- 
dinary kinds of soil, it is most suc- 
cessful in light, free-working, sandy 
er gravelly loam. [If heavier’ soils 
growing, they 


are devoted to- potato 
should be well drained. The water culls, or smal! potatoes, for seed as 
table should be at least 3% to 4 feet by using the large, sound ones. Also 


from the surface. the question of whether it is best to 


Light, sandy soils are best suited to use whole potatoes, or whether 
potato culture for a number of rea- equally” good results are obtainable 
from cut potatoes, has 





been a much mooted one in 
potato culture. 

When the potatoes are 
cut it is best to plant pieces 
weighing - atleast two 
ounces, in order that an 
ample supply of plant food 
may be provided for the 
needs of the plant, until it 
begins to draw its nourish- 
ment from the soil. Cut po- 
tatoes are best planted on 
the same day they are cut, 
as they rapidly lose mois- 
ture by evaporating if al- 
lowed to stand several days 
before being used. It is de- 
sirable to cover them im- 
mediately after being 
dropped in the ground, in 
order that the fresh, moist 
soil may cover them be- 
fore the sun has had a 
chance to shrivel up the 
seed, 

The principal point to be 
observed in seed selection 
is the form and condition 
of the seed, rather than the 
size. A smooth-skinned, 
compact, well-formed po- 
tato of medium size is to 
be preferred for seed to an 














SPECIMEN OF CARMAN NO 3 


ill-formed or diseased po- 

This is a very desirable type of potato. It tato, which merely has 
has smali, shallow eyes, smooth skin and is .i,, 

excellent in quality. Where several acres are 


to be grown a potato planting machine 
will be found to’ be a great con- 
venience, and will pay good returns 


sons other than the 
needs of the plant. 


actual growing 
One of these is 


that it is possible to work this class 

of soils earlier in the spring than upon the investment required. These 
can be done in the heavier soil, so machines are of two general types, 
that earlier planting can be prac- either of which will require one man 
ticed. Light soils become warm and besides the driver to obtain most sat- 


fit for plant growth earlier in the sea- [To Page 3st.) 
son, and are more easily cultivated 
during tne growing season... Heavy, 
compact soils are apt to pack closely 


about the growing tubers, and in this 








way retard satisfactory development. 
Potatoes grown in sandy soil are of 
better quality and finer texture than 
those grown in the heavy, black soils, 
and for some reason have better 





They are also less 
scab and other 


keeping qualities. 
liable to attack from 
fungous diseases. 


A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 

















Rotation of Crops Essential any fe ie tation tg in tine ne faa beni for Gt m.BO- 
Artificial manuring of the land is o> woliene - 
not usually necessary, except where B. G. PRATT CO. Chemists, 
it is desired to grow potatoes indefi- 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
nitely on the same land, for imme- 
diate city market, or similar condi- 
tions. Where they are grown in | 
connection witha more general farm- 
ing system a satisfactory crop rota- | 
tion has been well established. In 


four-year rotation of 
allowing two years’ 


some cases a 
the same crops, 






growth of clover or other grass, is 

followed. In. the irrigated potato 

growing sections of northern Colo- 

rado substantially the same system 

is followed, with alfalfa taking the Free Catalogue Tents How 

place of clover. Deep plowing and ‘ut Culture is the coming business. 

thorough soil preparation should be i 1910 Cate e contains a -— 

insisted upon before planting. arranged tment, and illus- 
A few weeks before planting time trates and describes over 

it is well to spread the potatoes out 3,000 Varieties 


of Outdoor Trees and Piants 
trees and shrubs ; deciduous trees 


in an open where the 


will strike them. 


building, 
This will rouse the 


sun 


dormant life of the tuber and growth | and shests Free,—xet it before 
will result more readily from plant- placing an order. Address, Dept. I 

ing. This precaution is of value in GLEN BROS., Somes Dery, 
cases; where cold weather follows 1866 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


planting, and where there is danger 
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This Free Book 
Shows The Sprayer 


You Want—at the Right Price 


O MATTER how much or how little spray- 
ing you do, there is an auto-spray for your _ 
particular needs. 000 now in use; have 

the endorsement of practical farmers, orchardists and 
_— everywhere as well as nearly every State and 

vernment Experiment Station in thecountry. There’s 
a reason for the universal popularity of 


Brown’s Hand and Traction-Power 


Auto-Sprays 


Figure it up yourself and you wil! find it is due to the efficient, quick, 
economical, Satistactory ‘work they do and the strength and —_ 
of their construction e have 40 styles, sizes and prices for you to 
choose from. 

O- —_ most powerful—most satisfactory 
Aut Spray No. 1 of all small hand-made sprayers. 
Best small sprayer for heavy work on 5 acres of potatoes and one acre 
of trees. Be sure to see Auto-Spray No.1 at your dealer's. 

ideal traction-power orchard 
a, Auto-Spray No. 28—srnyer for heavict and 
Auto-Spray No.1 jarvest operations. Capacity 100 to 250 gallons. Our book also shows 


Many other traction-power outfits—better than gasoline rigs—more werful, more durable, 
more economical, faster working. When desired, our traction-power outfits are equipped with the 


Non-clog Atomic Nozzle 


The only nozzle which simply cannot clog. Will spray a solution with sawdust in it. 
jpetenty adjustable, from a fine misty spray or fog toa mtpeee SG steady stream. Sprays into 
the very center of blossoms with force combating coddling moths. For spraying potatoes it 


is instantly adjustable to a fine, narrow 
No, Bs 









spray for small vines, and to a wide- 
angle spray, covering large vines, with- 
out wasting the spraying solution in 
either case. 


Write for Free Book 


Worth money to you because of the 
valuable information it contains and 
the fact that it will show you the right 
machine pe sey yar 
~ | at the right price 

M. V. Slingerland Atomic Nozzle 
of ‘Cornell University of Agriculture, the entomol- 
ogist of National reputation, has contributed a 
carefully conus spraying guide which every 
fruit grower, farmer and gardener will find of 
= value in their opraying work 
roughout the year. Mail postal for 

book now. 









































E. C. BROWN, Pres. 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
24 Jay St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








HARRIS’ SEED CORN 


E take the greatest pains 
with our seed corn and can 
furnish seed that will grow and 
produce the largest possible 
jelds. We have some new and 
mproved varieties that are far 
superior to common kinds, 


SEED POTATOES 


The best early and late varie 
ties of our own raising, free from 
disease. Some bargain prices. 
(Sir Walter Raleigh, (gure) 75¢ 
per bushel.) 

OATS—The best varieties, pure 
clean seed, 


VEGETABLE SEED—Larecty 
} our own growing of very supe 

or quality. We raise seeds of all 
kinds. Catalogue and price list free 


Joseph Harris Co., Coldwater, W.¥. 























Hell's Gold Nugget Corn Vielded 200 Bu. 
Crates of Ears Per Acre 
n Test for 


Only 10 Cents SEEDS FREE for Trial 


Our Gur Beperier, Home Grown Sceds are fresh, reliable and guara ew. Free Trial of them this sea- 

e will mai! the following 18 sorts, 18 liberal size packets mipeties n others use in collections) for 10 
oo. ‘and enclose a and check for 10 cts. worth more {ree from catalogue. Money back if not sa‘ 
r.¢ Ss Egyptian, best early sort. PARSNIP, improved Guernsey, sweet, best. 
BAC — Lieaeon bees header. RADISH, White loicle, early, long, tender. 
RO’ est table sort. ‘OMA Eartiana, — extra b Canty, yy 
ERY, Golden, SaBionateine. crisp, best. 
SUCUMGER, Family Fevorite, favorite sort. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, delicious, 

MELON, Rocky ~~ the standard. 

WATERMELON, Deposit & sweetest. 
ONION, Prizeteker, weight 3 ANNUALS, Summer Garden, 500 fine flowers. 


os “er DEPOSIT SEED CO. sit, WY; 


eyes gee" # Big White—A strictly new variety. None like it. It is the renege S and Best pm 4 
in the World—Because it was bred for most BIf Bushels, not fancy show points; because 
inherited stock; every stalk bears one or more good ears, because scientifically handled, 
dried and properly cured and had the most rigid examination. Big Seed Catalog FREE. It 
all Dest farm, and flower seeds grown. Write for it today. 
- RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, lowa 





18 Packets Superb 
Sorts Really 


$1.80 Worth to 











. earliest, SWEET PEAS, Cat 

S., 1000 bus. per acre. 

Fat on td _ rehable growers. 
iail yourfre to send. 








HE 


grass, 
Address, 
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BINGHAMTON SEED CO,, 
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alls Plant Grower 
and Land Renovator 


Composed only of selected qualities 
rof Rose Gaveen Bone Meal, Pure 
Nitrate of Soda, Peruvian Guano, Pure 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Pure Sulphate 
of Potash and the Best Gypsum. 
Chemically combined in the correct 
proportions for the best results. Feeds 
all parts of the Plant. Renovates worn- 
out and soils. If never used before 
will nearly double the truck garden crop. 

The result of 25 years of experiment- 
ing on Gardens aud Lawns. Send for 
folder that tells Why and How. 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory 


Madison & Sand Sts., Waukegan, Ill. 
Established. at Leicester, England, in 1800. 
Importers of Absolutely Pure Engilsh Lawn Grass Seca, 
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Send 25c. for ; 
our Finest Mixed sorts, an 
of our 1910 Catalogue, post- 
Order today. You will be pleased. 


J. F. NOLL @ CO. 
12@Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 
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VERA? Sake See 












» 812 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Best Fertilizer for the Garden and Lawn: 
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THE ORCHARD PROPOSITION 


1,000,000 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


of the variety, Finest all-round 
Born Fras ce tae, Nell taped Dawe bark 
son color, 2 ee * 
wers and great rammern” mid-season to 
te. Fine flavor, attractive, popular, a money maker. 
Plant a big bed this . 
Also Wm. Belt, Success, Glen Mary, Early Superior, 
Champion, etc. a = 
aragus Roots, six varieties, one 
and two years, no rust. Special prices on quantities, 
4 ee. 

Choice stock California Priv the greatest hedge 
plant known; quick grower, attinctive. almost ever- 
green. 

Breeder and shipper of the famous Jersey Red Pigs 
and Hogs. They will make you more money than any 
other breed. Simail boned, quick growers. 


FREE CATALOG 
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The plants are dug as needed. Most 





ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 0, Moorestown, New Jersey 


THE JOHNSTON “CONTINENTAL” DISK 
HARROWS are durable, workable, omical-indisp 

sable. They not only prepare the soil, but also cultivate the 
crops. They are jabor savers, crop increasers, and money- 
makers. No up-to-date farmer should be without one or more 
of these common-sense tools. Built of steel and malleable iron. 
Solid or cut-out diske; 22 sizes and etyles. Equipped with 


Tongue Truck when ordered. 


THE JOHNSTON LINE OF HARROWS 
are backed by 20 years of Harrow-making. 

Orchardists and vineyardists are realizing more and more every year that 
the extension head -harrows are more practical for their work ther soy 
other tool. The Johnston Orchard Disk Harrows are strong, steady, 
durable, simpie in construction, light in draft, and casy to operate— 
work perfectly. This tool will positively increase your fruit crope—will 
pay for itself several times in a single season in increased crops. 











Made in iour sizes, 4 ft. 4 in. to S ft. 6 in., 16 and 18 in. disks, 
solid or cut-out disks. 














cpm JOUNSTON HARVESTER CO., Bex 102-H BATAVIA, N. Y. 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
CN EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Bradley’s Fertilizers 


A farmer in Waldo County, Maine, who raised 407} bushels of 
sound, marketable potatoes on an acre with 


BRADLEY’S COMPLETE 


says that he devoted not more than 10 hours work to the care of 
the crop after planting, until digging. 
Bradley’s Fertilizers and farm machinery have made it 
possible for the Eastern farmer, who has the available land, to 
‘raise as much grain or potatoes on Io acres as he did a few years 
ago on 20acres; in other words, to reduce the unit cost of a bushel 
of potatoes or corn. 
sod plowed under will usually furnish the necessary humus and 
put the land in suitable condition for machine planting, with 
BRADLEY'S as the sole source of plant food. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
92 State St., Boston, Mass. 






POTATO MANURE 










When barn manure is scarce, a good grass 









Send for descriptive booklet 

















2 Rector St., New York, N.Y. Bauffalo,N.Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Director Maine Experiment Station, 
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Why Orchard Cultivation Pays 


PROF A. ft. ERWIN, 10WA 


Orchard cultivation involves both 
time and labor, and the grower may 
: very properly as 
“What’s the 
use?” To many it 
may not only 
seem of no use, 
but also unnat- 
The trees 
of the _ forest 
know nothing of 
either the plow 
or the pruning 
hook, and, as one 
farmer explained 
it to me, “A tree 
is a tree and that 
Is about all there 
& te t&”- Diets 
view will hardly bear investigation, 
however, as there is a distinctly differ- 
ent point of view and a fundamental 
difference between the forest and the 
orchard tree. A very large part of the 
energy of the fofest tree is expended 
in wood production. Competition also 
rages fiercely among the different in- 
dividuals and between the seedling 
stage and bearing age hundreds perish 
to each one that survives to fulfill its 
mission. 

By cultivation we strive to eliminate 
competition, first by planting the trees 
far enough apart that each individual 
may have ample space for develop- 
ment without crowding his neighbor, 
and second, by providing ample food 
supply. The providing of this food 
supply is directly connected with the 
subject of cultivation, since the tilling 
of the soil liberates plant food. We 
should think of the soil not merely as 
a dead mass, but rather as a great 
workroom filled with its myriads of 
bacteria, many of which are beneficial, 
and some otherwise. These organisms 
carry on an important work in 
breaking down and rendering avail- 
able the organic matter in the soil. 
They require oxygen, hence cultiva- 
tion, as this promotes the aeration of 
the soil, not only encouraging their 
multiplication but also stimulating 
their growth to a greater depth of 
soil. Tillage also warms the top soil 
in the spring, thus causing the bac- 
teria to become active sooner than 
they otherwise would. 


Experiments Prove Benefits 


Another very important reason for 
tillage is for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the moisture supply. In some ex- 
periments conducted at the Iowa exper- 
iment station, it was found that there 
was a difference of fully 10% in the 
top 6 inches of sofl between the culti- 
vated and the uncultivated surface. 
This difference is significant, particu- 
larly in dry_seasons and on_ young 
trees. At the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion 600 apple trees under cultivation 
showed an average growth covering 
several seasons of 13.6 inches per 
year, while trees of the corresponding 
plat in a blue-grass pasture averaged 
6.2 inches. At the Illinois experiment 
station it was found that trees in 
blue grass made trunks only about 
one-half as thick as those of the cor- 
responding age under cultivation. 

Still another important feature of 
cultivation is that the moisture sup- 
ply is more evenly distributed to 
within 2 or 8 inches of the surface; 
with the uncultivated soil the surface 
is packed hard for several inches 
down. 

For the first four or five years after 
planting there is a considerable open 
space between the rows, which may 
be devoted profitably to some other 
crop. This side crop should always 
be a hoed crop or one requiring cul- 
tivation. 

Cultivation should cease about July 
1 or 15, for the reason that late cilti- 
vation encourages late wood growth. 
Late wood growth is usually soft and 
sappy and very likely to winterkiil 
The wood growth is checked when 
cultivation ceases, and this not only 
hardens up the wood for winter, but 
oes encourages the formation of fruit 

B rn 
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The counterpart of orchard ciiitiya- 
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cold weather follows 
where there is danger 


cases”. where 
planting, and 


tien is a winter cover crop, In snow- 
less winters, trees in the bare ground 
are apt to suffer severely from root 
injury, and in the spring the soil is 
likely to wash badly. As a substitute 
for snow and as a soil binder to pre- 
vent erosion this cover crop plays an 
important part. It should be sown at 
the close of the active growing sea- 
son, usually from July 1 to 15. Buck- 
wheat, rape, Canada peas and various 
vine crops, such as.the Hubbard 
squash, are useful for this purpose. 
The following spring this crop is 
turned under. In this way.the humus 
supply of the soil which rapidly burns 
eut under cultivetion is renewed. 

The life of an apple tree may be 
divided into two stages, viz, the form- 
ative and the bearing period. The 
first stage covers its life history from 
the nursery row up to the bearing 
age, and it is during this period that 
cultivatien is of special importance. 
During the formative period wood and 
Jeaf growth are to be encouraged, as 
the tree is developing a top, which is 
later to become the bearing surface. 
Yn brief, I believe that a_ practical 
scheme of orchard management is one 
which would provide for thorough cul- 
tivation and a cover crop up to bearing 
age. After bearing age is reached 
clover may be used to advantage, /par- 
ticularly if the orchard is on a slope, 
which is the best location, and when 
the clover begins to die out turn it 
under, cultivate for a season, then go 
baek to clover. 


Low Grade Fertilizer Most Costly 


[From Page 350.] 
on it from some distant point; but, 
in fact, the farmer invariably pays a 
great deal more for a low-grade fer- 
tilizer of this composition than its 
legitimate cost. 

Taking the present wholesale prices 
of fertilizing materials, a fertilizer of 
the above compostion would be com- 
pounded at a cost not exceeding $12 
per ton, if all the materials were pur- 
chased at car load rates; but in point 
of fact, fertilizers of this grade are 
practically never made of the mate- 
rials above mentioned. 

Across the watershed of Ohio 
stretches a line of peat bogs, contain- 
ing millions of fons of peat and muck. 
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HANDLING [THE SOIL 


Bigger Crops 
Less Work 


muine original Clark’s “Cutaway” Farm Tools are 


made by the Ohio law in respect to 
the carriers of ‘nitrogen. In point of 
fact, the nitrogen of muck is slow in 
action, anda fertilizer of which muck 
is the nitrogen carrier cannot be ex- 
pected to give such results as will be 
obtained when nitrate of soda is used. 

The whole “filler” proposition as it 
concerns fertilizers is intended to 
mislead the farmer. 


Silagé»Versus Beets—The Pennsyl- 
vania station reports that the cost of 
growing, harvesting and storing an 
acre of beets is more than double the 
amount required for an acre of corn, 
charging each crop the same amount 
for fertilizers. As much digestibie or- 
ganic matter is produced in one acre 
of corn as was obtained from 1.91 
acres of mangels and 2.05 acres of 
sugar beets. In a feeding experiment, 
the silage ration made more gains in 
live weight and in milk production 
than the beet ration. At the Vermont 
station 100 pounds of dry matter, both 
in the entire ration and in the exper- 
imental part of a ration, gave slightly 
greater returns when silage was fed 
than when it was replaced by beets, 
the dry matter in the silage making 
1% more milk and total solids and 
4% more fat. These differences aré 
too small to be very important, and 
in these tests it may be considered that 
the dry matter of each fodder had 
about equal feeding value. The beets 
cost more to grow, harvest and store, 
and at best produced no more and no 
better milk. On the other hand, beets 
were much liked by the cows and 
promoted their general health and 
digestion, and, therefore, it was 
thought that they might serve a use- 
ful purpose as an appetizer, 


Hopeless Fig—W. H. L. G. of Vir- 
ginia wants to know what he should 
do for a white French fig bush, young, 
of thrifty and vigorous growth, which 
bears an immense quantity of figs 
every season, but which drop off just 
before maturing. The bush is on @ 
made lot in a seaport town noted for 
fig culture. Brown figs on the same 
soil mature perfectly. The plant is 
probably a seedling from the dried 
Smyrna figs, and it will never perfect 
its fruit unless the Blastophaga wasp 
is introduced and the Capri fig, on 
which it lives. They have these now 











CANBAGE FELD WEAR RACHEE GISCDIGEN 


Much of this material, when dried, 
will be found to contain nitrogen 
equivalent to 2% to 3% ammonia, and 
this material is being dried and used 
as a “filler” for some fertilizers. 
Substituting 920 pounds of . this 
dried muck for the 110 pounds of 
nitrate of soda in our fertilizer we 
would have the following, at car load 
rates: 
$20 pounds dried muck.......$1.00 
at | pounds acid phosphate.... 6.50 
unds muriate of potash 1.00 
je 2.. ing and sacking........ 1.60 


£000 pounds cost.......-.....$10,00 
Such a fertilizer would pase the 
@hio analysis, as no discrimination is 


enA the nother *trimmed readv 


convenient 


in California, ..d are succeeding with 
the Symrna figs. I have raised hun- 
dreds of these seedlings from the dried 
figs, but never had one that would 
hold its fruit. I had at one time in 
North Carolina 55 varieties of named 
sorts of figs, but out of the lot there 
were only a few adapted to our use, 
The hardiest fig is the Celestial, a 
small fig that can be eaten skin and 
all when ripe. Brown Turkey, Bruns- 


wick, White Marseilles and a few 


others are the best varieties for your 
use. You ean get these from the 
southern nurseries, but the fig that 
drops its fruit is hopeless.—-({W. F. 
Massey. 


A GENERAL FAVORITE 


for sowing and trans- ; 
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used. These tools run ter and do better work than 
either or plow, and when properly used will positively pro- 
duce per cent more crops. 


{ 
SS aoa I 
rows. and road harrows; in Ena barrows for every crop. 


Don’t be deceived b 
osiginel “Cutaway,” 


Grading or 
aaa this tool every field can be 
as smooth as 
meee fine enough for a flower bed 


—makes a most perfect onion bed. Will 
ae true as a mill pond 


arrow ‘s also a great road 
man, with team, can make 


smooth an acre 
in Sysety minute: 
This 
- * 
‘ect tro’ 
is petiectable wi 


entire action is controlled 
and he can remove at will all the earth 
ible for the team to haul, taking it 
hills or uneven places and put ng 
it into hollews to level up the field. 
One horse, 6 feet; two-horse, 8 feet. 


THE MOST PERFECT GRADER ON EARTH Twe-Horee &-Foot Smoothing Harrow 


CLARRK’S “‘“CUTAWAY’’ 
Extension Head Orchard Harrows 





Mr. J, H, HALE, So. 
polishing off my peach orchard 


Ever 
thine 


se harrow 
The d 





Ur. ty i. BAILEY, 
has been satisfactory. 





track 
a lever, by which the 


Thorough cultiva 
and. new life. and kills foul ve 
wie and oanaeee the soil. Fitted w 


Also in several fore countries. 


a 

ou buy a 
buy a bY. 
if you'conld not get another. 


rn land cotton 


ements or 
k’s. Don 


its Cc forget that. 


as a floor and the soil 


any road. It 
d by the driver, 


times each year, a good pair of horses 


img —~ and fruit sewer should have one or more of these labor savers and 
ion makes large crops. mA Bs, soil lets in the air, sun- 


tation. The “ 


8 are made in 20 sizes to extend beyo 


Harrow 


Professor of Agriculture, Cornell, N. ¥., writes: “The Double Action Cutaway Harrow 
I use it almost continuously on our bard clay land with good results.” od 


Clark’s S Original “Cutaway” Harrow is really a wonderful tool. 
pole itis i‘ = iatel 


p wny hot thrash between the horses. 
necks and keeps them away from the discs. 
j me yf is left perfect! 
in ada e e ec 
fashion Jed in our own ey and are 


ly you,we will. Satisfaction Fotentees. Prompt shipments. 





deceived by infringe 


If your dealer oil mot su 
Send today for 


y 


GUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
Box 600, Higganum, Conn. 


converted into a first-class tongueless disc Rarroy. This harrow runs 
nd true and in line of draft having a auedrane bearing on the ground and the pole 

le takes all weight from the horses’ 
ayn soil is stirred twice in one trip, thus saving 
Will cut 28 to 30 acres or double cut 15 acres 
All discs are made of cutlery steel 


The 


better work. 
true and level. 


Booklet No. 600. Of course i 


= Siieadiahedlestioes alii ter 


The “Cutaway” Tools are used and endorsed by 
prominent and successful farmers, orchardists, plant- 
ers, gardeners and vineyardists are hout this country. 


ated reduce the work in the 


enuine original “Cutaway” you 
ou would not sell for many times its cost 


We make 75 sizes and styles,including special orchard 
rows, traction engine har- 


r imitations. 


CLARN’S “CUTAWAY’’ 
Smoothing and Leveiing Harrow 





Potten, San, writes: “A Double Action Cutaway 9 § splendia tool. T me it in 


th Jointed Pole, no tongue truck being needed. 
team under low limbs of so 
ouble levers give the driver full control of the too ‘ot all times. 


CLARK’S Double Action “GUTAWAY”’ 





e-only genuine original “Cutaway” discs. 


































any other farm 


aay se they 
eld and increase 


There’s only one 
Insist upon having 


it all right.” 


dise slices, stirs, lifts, 


By taking out the tip 


Don’t be 








also encourages the formation of fruit 
buds. 
The counterpart of orchard cultiya- 
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are easy on man and horse—do more and 

. better work than other makes. Here are five 

good reasons (three illustrated) showing why 
this is true of Wood Mowers: 

1. The Floating Frame allows the cutter-bar 
to adjust itself te the uneveness of the ground 
without changing the angle of the pitman. 

Genuine The pull of the 
team is from the center of draft, the evener 
and draft-rod being attached to the. cutter-bar 
and floating-frame under the tongue. 

3. The Tilt is absolutely uniform. Tilting 
the cutter bar up or down does not throw 
the knife out of alignment. 

4, Carrying Springs which put almost the 
entire weight of cutter bar and frame on the 
main axle, not on the horses’ necks. 

5. Perfect alignment of cutting apparatus, 
perfect balance of parts and accurate con- 
struction. which insures easy running qualities 
and great durability. 

We want you to know more about the Wood. 

Let us send you our Free Catalogue 
of Mowers, Rakes, Tedders, Binders, Reapers, Har- 
rows, Cultivators, Manure Spreaders,etc. Our General 


Agencies everywhere carry a complete line of Ma- 
chines and Repairs. 
Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Co. 
Box 240 , Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Established [852 


Oldest and Langeat Independent Manufacturers 
of arvesting 1 lackine. - 
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“et KING SPREADER a: 







By TRY i Distributes Lime, Ashes, Fertilizers, | $15.00 
hs FOR Bone Meal and fine Compost evenly from 25.00 
ei US. 100 Ibs. to 2tonsto acre, iin Three sizes, 35.00 
* cleans itself. Simple, dest made.We prove Fi * 

f TAKE | our confidence by terms. reight 


KING WEEDER CO., ricemons, va. Paid 
<@t ASAMPLE AT NO MONEY COST PLAN. 
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for advertising purposes the biggest collection of choice 


We have put u 
Flower Seeds, and thetargest number of collections of seeds ever — by 
shall demon- 


any one house to our know e. Weare determined that our seeds 


trate what they can do in ever ssible American garden,spot the coming sum- 
-; . We want you and your see be neigh- 











mer. We know what they are. a 
bors to know too. We propose to let our beautiful collections of seeds do our 
advertising for us this year through your kind words and their beauty. Here is 
the collection we are almost giving away. 
1 These Seeds Are 
HY Packet Sweet pone Value age ALL YOURS 
Calendula : All we ask is that you send us 
a Sweet At s Se the names of three of your neigh- 
. S poate Corgaae Feeey a = bors who are fond of Howers = 
1 “ Mignonette “ 10¢ who have little en spots 
1 “ Dosmeos (3 “ Te around their homes. you speak 
i “ Cand “ 6c well of our seeds when you receive 
i shat 
atamnspot silver to cover postage, 
and cost of shipping to you 











The first to order will also receive our Big Surprise Offer whereby you may easily turn 
Address 


a pretty penny. Send only 200 in stamps or silver, but send it today. 


PEOPLE’S SEED CO., 17 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SETTING OUT A PEACH ORCHARD 


Location Makes or Mars Crop—Elevation Must Not Be Over- 


looked—-Lack of Good Soil 


Drainage Disastrous—Setting Out 


and Caring for Crop—By E. L. Keasey of Michigan 


If 85 years of experience counts 
for anything, then I feel perfectly 
confident to take up the peach 
orchard problem and to present it un- 
derstandingly. The average life of 
peach trees in Michigan is about 10 
years. This certainly looks and sounds 
discouraging, and to make it appear 
more so, is the gloomy fact that not 
more than one tree out of every i4 
set ever comes to successful bearing. 
These statements may sound strange 
to successful growers, whose orchards 
are doing good business and whose 
locations are ideal. However, ideal 
locations are extremely few, when 
compared with the thousands upon 
thousands of péach orchards set. This 

terrible mortality in 

newly set nursery 

stock is a natural 

consequence ‘of @ 

too common cause, 

namely, the misrep- 

resentations of scul- 

less reéal_ estate 

agents, whose prime 

motive is to sell land 

regardless of how or 

where. Location, 

then, is everything if 

model peach culture 

is to be successful. 

Good location means 

that trees, when well 

planted, being, of 

course, trees of good 

quality, are going to 

grow and become 

profitable to the 

grower. Good loca- 

tion, then, must em- 

brace most, if not 

(744 all, of the following 

ae requisites: Elevation 

rates pcan first, soil and soil 

‘ drainage second, air 

drainage third, and last, but not least, 
humidity. 

Where conditions are right we find 
the trees far above the 10-year aver- 


| age, even doing good business at 25 
| years from setting and still holding 
| good promise for the future. 


One 
orchard of the above age, and adjoin- 
ing my home, has not missed a crop 
of fruit in 22 years, and has returned 
to its owner 
throughout 
that term an 
average of $125 
per acre per 
year. This is 
the sunny side 
of peach grow- 


jing, and it is 


| the side that 
|; many  intelli- 
| gent growers 


are basking in. 
These orchards 
are on such 
locations as the 
foregoing de- 
scribes, 

He who is so 
fortunately sit- 
uated as to 
locate his or- 
chard on a 
water front 
has, with all 
other features 
in his favor, a 
veritable gold 
mine. It is 
through just 
such a tocation 
tnrat western PEACH TREE PRUNED FOR 
Michigan has ORCHARD PLANTING 
gained its 
standing as a fruit producing section. 
The vast stretch of water to the west 
acts as a cooler of temperature in sum- 
mer and in wintertime a thrower-off of 
heat and moisture, due to the fact 
that it never freezes over. In fact, 
this influence is so marked that the 
mercury rarely falls below zero, while 
at the same time only 25 miles far- 
er inland, temperatures 
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register 20 degrees below zero. These 
same conditions are true in all fruit- 
growing sections where orchards face 
a west water front. 


Remember at the outset that the 
peach is not a tropical fruit, as is 
generally supposed. It is a tree of 
middle fatitudes, objecting to both ex- 
treme cold or heat. Thus it is best 
to select a climate that is least liable 
to extremes of any nature, and one 
where considerable rainfall is apt te 
be pretty well distributed throughout 
the year. 

Soil drainage must not be over~ 
looked. Probably no single point in 
the culture of peach trees is so disas- 
trous as the lack of good drainage. 
Soils may look alike on the surface, 
while water levels may vary greatly, 
and as peach trees stubbornly refuse 
to thrive and do business while stand- 
ing in water, I urge particular atten- 
tion to draining. Six feet is none too 
low for water levels. 

Straight rows should be the order, 
and this order strictly adhered to. It 
is expensive to have them otherwise, 
as later cultivation will prove. Besidés 
this, a crookedly set orchard is shorn 
of its future beauty, no matter how 
well attended. 

The first move in the laying out of 
the orchard is to get the fleld, road 
or border lines, being sure that the 
starting corner is square; for if not 
square, the orchard will not line .up 
good cornerwises Twenty feet from 
border lines is none teo much, as 
liberal turning grounds are desirable 
when -actual orchard culture begins. 
Do the measuring with a rigid 20-foot 
pole, This beats a chain or rope, 
there being no stretch or sag, thus 
leaving measurements exact. 

I always use common plastering 
laths for staking out grounds, as they 
are thin, ight and easily forced into 
the ground at the exact end of meas- 
uring pole. First, set a row of stakes 
all around the proposed orchard, but 
outside of where the rows are to 
come; then through the center of the 
field each way set other rows of 
stakes, Don’t use the measuring pole 
for this, but rather rely on the 
straightest eye you may have among 
your working ferce to squint these 
cross-stakes in place, so that they will 
exactly conform with corresponding 
stakes at sides and ends of field. This 
gives a true line of sighting stakes 
both ways, so that any man, ordinar- 
ily careful, may establish an orchard 
that will be both a credit to himself 
and the community in which he lives. 

I use what we call a defining rod 
for spotting the places for the hole 
to be dug. This consists of a half- 
inch iron rod about 6 feet long and 
sharp at one end, Then I sight both 
ways, being sure to have the rod in 
exact line with the stakes both ways, 
then force the rod into the ground 
and dig the hole around its base while 
the rod is left standing. When the 
hole is finished, pull the rod out care- 
fully and the prick hole left in the 
bottom and center of hole is exactly 
where the cente. of the young tree 
should be held when being planted. 
Just a little study will acquaint one 
with the above method, the correct~- 
ness of which no one will deny. 

Twenty inches in diameter, circular, 
and 6 inches deep, with soil well 
loosened up in bottom Is a fair stand- 
ard to go by for the size of the holes. 
Though this may seem larger than 
necessary, yet we must remember that 
the young tree to be set, even though 
its roots will not take up all this 
space, yet its new expected growth 
must have congenial soil In which to 
cast its tender anchorage. Now don’t 
make the mistake of digging a lot of 
holes in advance of setting the trees. 
Dig only as fast as needed. 

Trim the young trees, as shown in 
accompanying illustrations, the one 


-showing the tree as it comes from the 
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Such a fertilizer would 


nursery, and the other trimmed ready 

for setting. It is absolutely necessary 

to trim back, as shown, in order to get 

the low-headed tree so much desired 

in model and money-making orchards. 
Setting the Trees 

as grown in the nur- 

always exhibit a 
bow in the stock near where the bud 
was inserted, and this crook should 
always be considered when setting the 
trees in the permanent orchard. Al- 
ways be sure to set so that the top 
will lean toward the southwest, in 
order to best meet the force of pre- 
vailing winds. No fears need be en- 
tertained as to the leaning positions 
of trees, as time will straighten them 
all up. They had better lean heavily 
to the west when small than to the 
east when larger. 

Set the roots just a trifle deeper 
than they were originally in the nurs- 
ery. This can easily be determined 
by the tree itself. Pack the soil thor- 
oughly in and around the roots, leav- 
jing no open to dry out and 
kill the.tree 


Early Cabbage Start to Finish 
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Peach trees, 
sery row, nearly 


spaces 


later 
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Jersey Wakefield is the leading va- 


riety. Great differences exist in the 
strains of this variety, and growers 
should be careful to buy well-bred 
seed, although it may scem high in 
price. The cost of seed is a secondary 
consideration. All of the heads from 
the best seed will be distinctly coni- 
eal in form and uniform at time of 
maturity. Race Horse is a new 


Early 








Prof R. L. Watts 


variety that has been highly success- 
ful at the Pennsylvania state college. 
The heads are slightly smaller than 
Jersey Wakefield, but more uniform 
in type and time of ripening. It may 
be a special strain of Jersey Wake- 
field. Charleston Wakefield is wide- 
ly planted to follow Jersey Wakefield. 


It is larger and a few days later in 
maturing. 
Flat-head varieties that may be 


planted to follow the pointed type are 
Early Spring, Early Summer and Suc- 
cession. If the six varieties named 
are sown in the hotbed or greenhouse 
about February 1, they should give a 
succession of cabbage from July 1 
until] August 20. 
Handling the Seedlings 


The seed should be bought 
and germinztion tests made before 
time to make the main sowings. All 
of the varieties named should be sown 
not later than February 1, and some 
gardeners prefer an earlier start. 
The soil should not have grown cab- 
bage or a related plant, such as tur- 
nip, cauliflower and kale, for sev- 
eral years, and should be of a compo- 
sition that will take water freelv and 
will not bake hard. A good soil may 
be prepared by mixing one part sand, 
ohe part rotten manure and two parts 
of any good soil available. Good gar- 
den loams when obtainable are ex- 
cellent for starting plants. About a 
peck of lime should be added to a 
barrel of soil. 

Shatiow plant 


early 


boxes or flats are 
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A GENERAL FAVORITE 


convenient for sowing and _  trans- 
planting. These need not be more 
than 2 inches deep and of a size that 
will fit in the frames or.on the green- 
house benches without loss of space. 
A convenient size is 16x24 inches. The 
flats are filled with soil, care being 
taken to have the scil firm in the 
corners and along the sides to pre- 
vent drying out. 

With a straight edge, such as a 
piece of lath, make furrows about % 
inch deep and 2 inches apart. See 
that the soi! is moist before sowing. 


Then take an ordinary letter en- 
velope, seal it, and cut one end off 
square. Place the seeds in a cigar 


box and scoop up as needed with the 
envelope. By-a swinging motion from 
side to side over the row the seeds 
may be evenly distributed: There 
should be from 10 to 12 seeds to the 
inch of furrow. Sowing at this rate 

















Flat of Cabbage Ready for Field 
will make about 1000 plants to the 
flat. After sowing the furrows may 
be closed by drawing a pot label 
along the ridge or by drawing the 
lath or straight edge across the top 
of the box. The soil should then be 
firmed, watered thoroughly, and the 
flats placed in the hotbed or green- 
house. 

Air, Heat and Water 

The best plants will be secured if 
the day temperature is not over (ti) 
degrees and 10 lower at night. If a 
hotbed is used it is important that a 
thermometer be plunged in the ma- 
nure after the pit has been filled with 
manure. Then delay sowing until this 
thermometer shows a temperature 
of about 90. An inch or two of soll 
over the manure before the flats are 
set in the frames will absorb odors 
and steam and lessen the danger of 
damping off. 

When the seed is sown in- hotbed or 
greenhouse it is important to admit 
some fresh air every day. Keep the 
atmosphere pure and the foliage as 
dry as possible. Water cautiously and 
only in the morning, so leaves and 
stems will be dry during the night. 
Too much water and very high tem- 
perature invariably result in tall, 
spindly plants that are easy prey to 
disease and tedious to transplant. 


Transplanting 
In three or four weeks the work 
of transplanting may begin. By this 


time the rough or true leaves should 
have formed, and the plants be about 
2 inches high, and strong and stocky. 
Preparatory to transplanting about 
% inch of rotten manure should be 
placed in the bottom of the flats, 
which are filled with any good com- 
post containing lime in the same pro- 
portion as recommended for. seed 
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Ideal for Transplanting 
sowing, again being careful to firm 
the soil, especially in the corners and 
along the sides. : 

A transplanting board is a useful 
device for beginners or when many 
people are at work. It is made by 
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southern nurseries, Dut the tg that 
pase the drops its fruit is hopeless.—[{W. F. | 
@hio analysis, as no discrimination is Massey. 
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YOU, TOO, SHOULD HAVE THIS GRAND EDISON PHONOGRAPH ON A 


FREE LOAN 


Yes, an absolutely free loan, the world’s greatest phonograph, our new No. 10 
model, 1910 outfit, now offered on a free loan. 


This outfit includes the great Fireside Edison machine, the new machine on which Mr. 
Edison has been working for several years—the climax of this inventor's skill. ® It eclipses 
all former phonographs, it has improvements all its own never before seen in a talking 
machine, ‘ou must get one of these phonographs on a free loan to learn what Mr. Edison 
has accomplished in perfecting the greatest, the most wonderful talking machine ever made, 

- When we say free loan,’ we mean freeloan, We w!!l ship you a machine without a cent down, and with- 
ot any C.O.D, payment to us, so you can take it right to your home and play the musicthere, You can hear 
vaudeville sk es, minstrel shows, comic operas, grand operas, waltzes, the old-fashioned hymns, all 
kinds of comic and serious music and songs right in your own home. All thisonafree loan, Then when 
you are through with the free loan, simply return the phonograph outfit to us at our expense, 


Ja there @ catch In thist No, there is nocatch; but! will tell you my reason for this extra libera! offer, For 
1 have a business reason, aside from my destre to see the great, new juvention known among the public, 1 
feel that when I ship you a phonograph on a free loan, you will help me advertise it, by letting your friends 
and neighbors hear the great concert. I do not ask you to sellany machines for me,in fact, we do not have 
any agents. But I know that when your friends and neighbors hear the machine, someone somewhere 
will want to buy one of these phonographs; perhaps several people will want to buy. You, yourself, can 
keep it if you want to on terms of $2.00 a month, and absolutely at the rock-bottom price, the lowest le 
price at which this outfit can be sold anywiiere. But I do not ask you to buy it, I simply want you to 
it on a free loan, and help me advertise in that wav. It is the quickest and easiest method of intro*uc- 
om that I can find for this great, new phonograph. 
Don’t you want your wife, and your children, and all the family to have the benefit of these grand con- 
certa? Remember, we charge you nothing. We put you under no obligations at all to he!p us in any sales, 
We just want you to hear the phonograph right in your own home and have a few of your neighbors and 
frienf's hear ie too. Your children will appreciate the trouble you take in ordering the phonograph on a 
free loan, and we will ask nothing of you. 


Ca Mr. Edison Says: 
—_ “I want to see a Phonograph in 
every American Home.”’ 


The phonograph is his pet and hobby, and it Is true that there 
should be no home in the country without this grand and mag- 
nificent entertainer. At any rate, you ought to seize this 
opportunity to have a phonograph free for awhile and hear all 
the music at least a few times before shipping back the phono- 

aph. And remember, please, you can’t imagine what a 
alking machine is like, what the latest improvements mean, 
until you have heard our outfit No. 10. It is so far superior to 
the ordinary talking machine you may have heard in your town 
that there is absolutely no comparison. Convince yourself on 
this free loan offer. 


NOW Write For 
the Free Catalog! 


Lyest to send you absolutely free our great new 
ison catalog, containing the list of records 
and a full description of the new Fireside Ma- 
-chine. I ask you as a favor to me to read this 
catalog anyway. even if you should decide that 

ou would not want a free loan. After seein 

he catalog, you will perhaps select a list o 
records you want on the free loan, then you will 
wanta free loan. But anyway let me send you this catalog today, absolutely free, 
pryeaie. without any charge. I want you to see what Mr. Edison has accomp- 

; Os 


talki achines. I want you to appreciate what the talking 
shed in ‘sto the farm home and the village home. wo M 
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machine means to 


Sign the Coupon 


with your name and address—no letter necessary; 


= 


O° at po 


. if you want, you may send a postal card or - 3 

or rohy instead of the coupon—either way. oo a a _ 
tlet me have your name and address * » Po oe . 
Will you write at once o@ oe Po el 


FREDERICK BABSON ene en A. 


ences og Pred at saa ae — 


Canaan ago Ps a ~ - 








i PEOPLE’S SEED CO., 17 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 9) 
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Free Booklet 





is growing ——_ 
les. Beats farm two to one. Writetoday. 
Brent oakms. peg S Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
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GUTHER BURBANK’S GREATEST CREATION. A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months From Seed 
| SEED 20 CTS. PER PET. 3 PETS. FOR 50 CTS. POSTPAID, 


This is positively the GREATEST new Fruit and the best NOVELTY of modern times, 
are facts which no one can get away from. The proofs are overwhelming in number 
conclusive in character. Grown last year by 350,000 people. 

Fruit blue-black liké an enormous rich blueberry in Jooks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating 
raw, cooked, canned or preserved in any form. This great garden fruit is equally valuable in hot, 
dry, cold orwetclimates. Easiest plant inthe world to grow, succeeding auywhere and yielding 

reat masses of rich fruit e!l summer and fall. The greatest boon tothe family garden ever known. 
s and branches are also use: for greens andare superb. Everybody ean and will grow it. 
utherBurbank of California, the world famous plant wizard, originated the Wonderberry and 
tarned it overto metointroduce, He says of it: “ This absolutely new berry plant is of great in- 
terest and value as it bears the most delicious, wholesome and healthful berries in utmost pro- 
{ n and always comes true from seed ” : 
logue for full description, culture, uses, ete. Also scores of testimonials from 


-know utable people all over the country. Read the “Crime of the Wonderberry,” 
e Y bad me improved Sores < the Wouderborry which prover go satisfactory last 
mone reatly supe @ original tyne, anc one haye genuine 4 
E ‘auc. per pet. s A for goes for $x.00. Agents Wanted, $2,000 in cash offers, 
ith every packet of seed I send a booklet giving 99 Receipts for using the fruit, raw, eoaked, 
canned, preserved, jellied, spiced, pickled, jams, syrup, greens. ete. It is superior for any o 
th uses. Also a copy of my 152-page Catalogue with every order. 
MY GREAT CATALOGUE Sf Flowers and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs, Plants and Rare and 
New Fruits to all who. apply. 152 pages, 500 illustrations. and colored plates. I have been 


in business 96 years and have haifa militon sustomers all overthecountry. Complete satisfaction 
>d to evervone, Do not fail to see the many great Noveltives [am offering this year of 
the SUNBERRY is the greatest everknown. Addr 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N, Y. 


® 8... This offer will not appoar again. Write for Sunberry seed, and Catalogue at once. 
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at the same time only 25 miles far- 
ther east, cr inland, temperatures 


cleating tegether two boards, which 
will slightly more than cover the flat. 
Three-fourth-inch holes are made in 
check rows in the board 1% or 1% 
inches apart, and the edges of the 
holes rounded with a pocket knife: 
When ready to plant the board is 
placed over the flat and with a sharp 
dibber a hole is punched in the soil 
under each auger hole. To work well 
the soil should be moist but not 
sticky, the dibber made with a shoul- 
der to regulate depth of hole and the 
board held firmly in place by one 
hand while the holes are punched 
with the dibber in the other hand. 
After all the holes have been punched 
the board is removed, the plants 
dropped and fastened. If preferred, 
the plants may be set with a small 
dibber without the use of a trans- 
planting board. 

Soil properly supplied with mois- 
ture will not need to be watered af- 
ter transplanting. The plants may be 
kept 
once to the cold frames. Transplant- 
ing in the north usually starts about 
March 1, The glass should be placed 
on frames before this time; so the 
ground will be thawed out. If ground 
is frozen when the frame is needed, 
a little straw or strawy manure may 
be used before placing flats in them. 

With favorable weather conditions 
the plants will be 5 or 6 inches high 
by April 10. They must be hardened 
before setting in the field. This is ac- 
complished by gradually subjecting 
the plants to low temperatures and 
finally to freezing. If the plant can 
be frozen in the frames they will 
stand almost any degree of cold in 
the field. 

Select if possible a sunny exposure. 
The soil must be well drained, deep, 
rich and lbamy. Ten to 50 -tons of 
manure should. be used before plow- 
ing and about a ton of high-grade 
fertilizer used to the acre. A 4-8-10 
mixture generally gives good results. 

The rows of all the varieties named 
may be about 28 inches apart, spac- 


ing in the row, Jersey Wakefield 14 
inches, Charleston Wakefield 16 
inches, Early Spring 18 inches and 
Early Summer and Succession 20 
inches, 


Cultivate frequently and thorough- 
ly. Hoe when necessary. Do not cut 
the heads until solid. Look over the 
field every other day to remove heads 
before they burst. Pack in neat, clean, 











Cambridge’’ plow does its work 
more than other plowsto & 
make it an object to 
buy it asa means 
of economy. 
Buy the 
plow that 
helps 

to 









season counts more if 

you farm with 
*‘TheCam- 

bridge.’’ 











oe * ao 
plow is so good that it e attention 
of anyfarmer who is anxious to get the most in 
return for a given amount oflabor. Thousands 
sold—thousands commend this plow. A 





plow with an unbroken record of Hoe 
suecess. Made bya firm that has Equal 
been in the business for 64 - 






years; a firm that has 
studied the real 
Home needs of the 





Marker 






















farmer, has pro- 3-Row, 2-Horse 

to meet those Any girl who can drive a team can mark a field 

a sue: and the rows she makes with ‘‘The Cambridge’ 
ul- will be straight ones, It marks for anything a farmer 

ly. needs to grow in rows, and the steel wings on the shoes 


will open a furrow wide enough for any purpose, Adjustable 
zauge swings to either side. Seat sold 
if wanted. Illustrated description in free 







Write for Catalog. Itis FRE. 





TA ON" 


“TheCambridge” Reversible Sulky 


“] cheerfully recommend it to any farmer.’’"—Frank Ducan, Battenville. N. ¥. 


That's the kind of a plow any farmer ought to have. 
well and does enough 


bank the money. “Bach 




















catalog. Plant your crops after a Cam- 
bridge Marker and you havea farm different 
from the rest—it will be a farm of straight rows. 


=—-The Lovejoy Compan 
703 Foundry zed Combriddes New Xork. 
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No. 1—Cambridge Adjustable Disk Hoe 

with 20 in. tempe 

frame, firmly bolted, solidly braced 
with steel. 


steel disks, Oak 


No. 2—Changed width at will; han- 
dles can be moved to either side 
or directly behind. 

No. 3—Will do the work of 
10 men. Note the saving. 
Adapted for clay soil. 
tisfaction ar- 




















in the greenhouse or taken at. 


accompanying illustrations, the one , 
-showing the tree as it comes from the 


well-ventilated barrels qx crates. The 
crate is preferred for summer ship- 
ments on account of better ventila- 
tion. Selling by the pound is the fair- 
est method, although the early crop 
is generally sold by the barrel and 
crate and by the dozen or hundred 
heads. 


Potato Crop Often Neglected 


[From Page 355.j 
isfactory results. In one type of ma- 








chine the tubers are fed from the 
hopper onto spikes which project 
from a revolving wheel. They 
are carried on these spikes to 


the mouth of a delivery tube, through 
which they are carried to the ground. 
Two disk wheels attached in the rear 
cover the seed, the depth being regu- 
lated by the slant of the wheels. 

It is necessary under most condi- 
tions to have an extra man on the 
machine to place a seed tuber upon 
such of the spikes as miss catching 
one, in order tq insure a’ perfect 
stand. With smooth land and -ideal 
conditions of all- sorts this machine 
will not miss a very great per cent, 
but it is usually best to have the ex- 
tra man, so that no vacant spaces will 
occur in. the rows. The other type of 
machine consists of a platform upon 
which the seed tubers are fed from 
a hopper, and from there are moved 
into the delivery tube by revolving 
arms, which are so timed as to se- 
cure. a uniferm distance between 
each seed planted, 

Cultivate to Prevent Weeds 


Surface cultivation at intervals of 
five or six days ‘is necessary under 
most conditions, to secure best 
growth and to prevent the starting of 
weeds. Favor is somewhat divided 
amopg growers between flat cultiva- 
tion and hilling up of the rows, but 
little difference in the production has 
been fioted by experiment stations 
between these two methods of culti- 
vation. Deep cultivation is not usu- 
ally advisable, because it disturbs the 
roots of the growing plants. This is 
to be avoided, especially during pe- 
riod of drouth, or at the time of blos- 
soming of the young plants, when all 
the available vitality is needed in 
supporting the crop, and the drain 
upon the plant incident to any injury 
to the roots may result in partial or 
complete failure. 

This thorough surface cultivation 
also tends toward greater crop pro- 
duction, because of the increased 
amount of plant food made available 
and by the conservation of moisture 
in the soil. Also the fine condition of 
the surface will admit rain to the soil 
more readily. These considerations 
of moisture and conditions of the soil 
are well worth looking after, since 
chines are of two general types, 
either of which will require one man 
besides the driver to obtain most sat- 
potatoes require an enormous amount 
of water for their development. This 
is shown by the increased yields ob- 
tained in the irrigated districts over 
some areas in the rain belt and by 
the increased yields obtained at cer- 
tain experimental stations within the 
rain belt, where one or two irrigations 
have been given during the summer. 
An ordinary spring-tooth harrow is 
the most satisfactory implement for 
stirring the surface until the plants 
have obtained considerable size. Af- 
ter that a two-horse cultivator is the 
most widely used implement, 


Warding Off Common Pests 
The most common pests which at- 


tack the potato crop are blight, 
which works upon the leaves and 
stalk, and scab, which attacks the 


tuber itself. Of insect pests the most 
common is the Colorado potato beetle 
or ordinary potato bug, which works 
upon the leaves and stalk. The rav- 
ages of blight and the beetle can be 
successfully coped with by the use of 
spraying appliances. Bordeaux is or 
dinarily used for blight and parig 
green, lead arsenate and various am 
senical sprays. are used in checking 
the ravages of the beetle. Very sat« 
isfactory . spraying machinery hag 
{To Page 362.) 
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Shaltow | plant boxes or flats are people are at work. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE [33] 361 


WHERE BERRIES FLOURISH 


Southwestern Missouri Great Strawberry Center—Co-operation 
Exists Between Growers and Shippers—Picking Done Under 











Careful Supervision—By W. 


Not everyone knows that in Mis- 
souri is one of the greatest berry 
growing districts in the union. Re- 
ports compiled by the berry growers’ 
associations and the Missouri state 
board of agriculture show that dur- 
ing the 1909 berry shipping season— 
a period of less than 50 days—there 
were shipped from a limited section 
in the southwestern part of that state 
more than 500 carloads of straw- 
berries, worth more than $500,000. 
One association alone, the Ozark fruit 
growers’ and shippers’ association, co- 
eperating with local associations, 
handled 376 cars of Missouri-grown 
berries, and 21 cars from Arkansas, 
the total value of the shipments being 
$396,898.18. In addition, three inde- 
pendent associations shipped more 
than 150 ears. 

Last spring, when the strawberry 
harvest was at its hight, I visited 
southwest Missouri for the purpose of 
studying conditions, and to gather 


L. Nelson of Missouri 


or 36 cents per crate of 24 quarts. 
There is a sorting and packing shed 
he carries in a tray, to which is at- 
tached a handle, he hurries to the 
shed to get the berries in the shade. 
At these sheds the berries, each prop- 
erly pinched, not pulled, from the 
vine, so that a short stem remains, 
are carefully handled by experts, who 
sort them into grades and pack and 
face the boxes. Much depends upon 
the thoroughness of this work. Pick- 
ers are paid as they deliver the filled 
boxes at the field sheds, the “‘banker” 
handing out the strawberry money, 
aluminum or paper checks, redeem- 
able at their face value, 114, 9, or 36 
cents, as the case may be, at almost 
any store or at the local banks. A 
good picker will earn $2 to $4 per 
day. In one year the pickers work- 
ing in the. Neosho territory alone 
earned $21,421, and in addition to this, 
field bosses, packers and record keep- 
ers received $2150, making a total of 
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THE JOE STRAWBERRY, ONE OF THE BEST 


The Joe is one of several seedling strawberries introduced by the 


Joseph H. Black nursery of New Jersey. 


and everywhere made a good record. 


It has had quite extensive trial 
It is a mid-season to late berry, and 


under favorable conditions grows to the largest size. -One berry is re- 
eorded as weighing more than two ounces. The plant is large and very vig- 


erous and healthy in growth. 


The berry is regular in shape and among 
the most beautiful in general appearance. 


It is-also of high flavor. If 


you have a heavy, rich ‘soil and will mulch the plants well, you can raise 
some prize-winning berries from the Joe. 


facts to be used in a true strawberry 
story. There the soil and climate 
feem especially adapted to the grow- 
ing of berries, giving to them size, 
richness and flavor unexcelled. While 
frosts may interfere with the crops 
and excessive rains with the harvest- 
ing, the-berry crop is more sure than 
that of apples or peaches grown in 
the same favored. section of the Ozark 
region. 
Berry Picking a System 

Thousands of pickers are required 
to handle the berry crop. Some of 
these are professional pickers who 
start in southern Texas and follow 
the harvest north, just as do the 
wheat harvesters. Most of the pick- 
ers, however, come from neighbor- 
ing counties or from other sections 
ef the same counties or from near- 
by cities. Several hundred of these 
pickers I saw on the streets of Sar- 
eoxie, a town with a population of 
about 2000, which has shipped 232 
ear loads of berries in a single sea- 
son. Out in the fields and groves ad- 
joining this town were tent villages, 
some with almost 100 inhabitants. In 
fome instances entire families go to 
the _berry fields and spend a few 
weeks in one of these camps. Pick- 
ers are paid at the rate of 1%4 cents 
per quart, which is 9 cents per tray, 
to each fivé or ten acres, an@ as the 
Bicker finishes filling the boxes, which 
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more than. $23,500 paid for picking 
and packing the 117 car loads. 

Pickers are not allowed to work 
where they please, but must take the 
rows as directed by the field bosses, 
picking the ripe” berries clean as 
they go. About 75 pickers, with pos- 
sibly two row bosses and in inspector, 
are needed for a 10-acré field. Ber- 
ries are not picked when wet, either 
from a rain or heavy dew, as this 
causes them to become soft and 
sloppy. It is said that no soft or 
sandy berries are shipped from the 
Missouri berry belt. Sunshine is need- 
ed to put sweetness into the berries, 
but when the heat is intense during 
the day and the .- nights are warm 
there is danger of the berries -ripen- 
ing too rapidly. 

The kind «and structure of the soil 
in the berry section are such that the 
ground soon dries after a rain, while 
the amount of sunshine and the de- 
gree of heat make the berries, ac- 
cording to many, superior in flavor 
and shipping qualities to the Hood 
River product. The several associa-< 
tions take such great pride in their 
pack that the result is constant im- 
provement. 

In the late afternoon or early even- 
ing the berries are hauled to town fh 
covered spring . wagons or farm 
wagons provided with special springs- 











THE BANNER FOUR IN FARM IMPLEMENTS 








Eclipse Corn Planter 


and Fertilizer Distribuater and Disk Harrow 


for PLANTING field or ensilage corn, is so adjusted that it will always ride 
beans, peas, or beet seeds in hills, drills | level with a heavy or light driver, all the 
or checks. THE ONLY PLANTER | discs cutting a uniform depth and always 
that will accurately distribute all com- | sufficiently exible to conform to the un- 
mercial fertilizers, wet or dry, WITH A | *V@Dmess of the surface. 

CERTAINTY. 


Yankee Pulverizer 





National Reversible 
Sulky Plow 


was designed to meet the wants of ‘all 

|] farmers, and succeeds not only upon level manent Bt Sowing 
| farms, but is equally adapted to story, an lb 
rough, sidehill farms. fertilisers. 
etc. 
Combines 
simplicity, 
strength 
and 
durability. 





| 
| Stevens Fertilizer 
| Sower 
Has proved far superior to every other 
| lime, ashes, 


















Further information gladly sent on application 
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The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Established 1853 Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


To secure for our annual catalogue the largest possible circulation, we make 
the following unusual offer: To every one who will state where this advertisement 
‘was seen, and who a speleese Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the cai G 

low and send free of charge our “ HENDERSON” 


patning A packet each of Gient Mixed Sweet 
ew: Cont, Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson's 
and Henderson's Blood T\ pet: ioamon's Be 
envelope, Rye vendomn ——— and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


is the title of our 1910 catalogue. It is a book of 200 pages with 700 


photo engravings direct from nature, 8 superb colored and duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. C and thorough in every 
respect, it embodies the results of sixty years practical experience, 
We believe it is the best we have ever issued, and the premier 
horticultural publication of the year. 

In Pan sy a ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy 
of our Gard uide and Record, which we consider one of our most 
valuabie eh ng A handbook of condensed cultural information of 
whieh end a8 Cus sesternegs ate ben bel pate tes bet go orgs copy, says: itis the 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 





contiano! oT 
NEW YORK CIT 




















- ofRe" Page 365.1 


BILITY OF 


We will give $100.00 for ¢ 
the 9 best ears of seed corn 


sent us before Dec. Ist, 1910 by users of @& 


THE APPLETON 
MANURE SPREADER ~ 


bought in 1910. Write today for full partic- 
ulars, and ask for our FREE SPREADER 
BOOK, which proves that the Appleton Manure 
Spreader is as strong as steel and oak can make 
it; so simple that any boy who can drive a team 
~~ run it as well as any man: and so effective 

on it never bunches the manure, 
bat pulverizes thoroughly and distributes evenly 
from the beginning to the end of the load. 


APPLETON MPF'G. 
126 Farge St. 
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TILE MACHINE 


UNDER ACTUAL TEST 

two of these Wizard Tile 

Machines operated by five men 

have turned out as many con- 

crete tile in one day as the big 

$1,000 machines which require 

an engine and seven men to 

= ee A day’s output of the 
izard Tile Machine is from 900 

to 1,200 perfect tile 10 inches 

long with 4-inch opening and %- 

inch wall, and selling readily 

for 7 cents 

each. $63.00 

to $84.00 is 

the value of 

your day’s 

product, and 

the profit 

above cost of 

material and 

labor is about 

$35.00 a day. 


Wizard Automatic Block Machine, $42.50 


The only really successful and by far the fastest automatic block 
machine onthe market, sold at. tess than half the price others 
charge for inferior machines. Guaranteed to make perfect blocks 
omthe face'down principle. Faster than any other machine sold. 


Our Tetumy Block Machine at $16.05 is by far the best low 
priced block machine on the market. 


Fence Post Molds 


Our Fence Post Molds, naking concrete fence posts either by semi-dry 
: or slush system, are the best molds on the market and are sold at lower 
prices than ever before asked for a practical mold. 


Write for This Free Catalog 


Handsome molds for post columns, piers, balusters 
and capitols. A fuil and complete line at record 
breaking low prices. We sell more concrete block 
machines, molds and supplies than any other con- 
cern in the world. Our catalog tells the story. It 
is the most complete book of information on con- 
crete machinery, whether you are contemplating 
concrete building for yourself or for others. This 
book shows you how to save money on your own 
concrete buildings and how to make a profit in the 
day for Concrete Concrete material business. We will send it free 
C talog No. 66A36 On request the very day you ask for it. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co.,Chicago 


The Wizard Block 
Machine. Fastest and 
best on the market. 


Triumph 
Fence Post 
Mold 


$7.95 





Send for this book 
before you buy a bu 


Murnay””s bay till ge eke Big ttf 
Style Book of VEHICLES 
and HARNESS. ; 


Compare it with others, It isthe biggest, 
enone ony + re: helpful velnicle and harness cat 
alog published, . Contains 192 pages. 
345 illustrations, Murray selis direct to the 
consumer. Sold on trial 

Guaranteed two(2) years. Safedelivery insured. \—3 

You can’t afford to buy till you know the won- 

I vaines we offer, Our catalog free to you. 

Write today. 
The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co.351-357€ Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
. ON. EDITORIAL PAGE 





Every Farmer Should Grow Nuts 


ISAAC MOTES, MISSOURI 


At least one-fifth of every farm 
should be devoted to the growing of 
trees, provided they are the. right 
kind. If good nut bearers, they will 
be your most profitable crop. The 
more ways in which trees may be 
utilized the more valuable the grove. 
If a man buys a farm, whether large 
or small, where all the land is cleared 
and in cultivation, he should proceed 
at once to set out at least one-fifth 
of it in pecans, hickories, chestnuts, 
black walnuts and butternuts, or 
white walnuts, especially in his yard, 
around the; house, or mixed in among 
the fruit trees, or on the north and 
northwest sides of his orchard. 

An advantageous feature about 
planting and building up a nut grove 
or conserving a natural one is that 
no land is too much impoverished or 
poor naturally, or too broken or 
rocky, and few hillsides are too steep, 
for the planting of nut trees. Land 
on which it is impossible to grow or- 
dinary crops will grow nut trees. They 
grow as well on a steep hillside, or 
on the banks of creeks and partially 
dry streams as. upon level ground. 
In fact, they ‘possibly do better on a 
hillside with a southern exposure 
than on level ground, because grow- 
ing in tiers, one above the other, they 
get a better chance at the sun’s rays. 
But, of course, each wee should have 
a yard or two of level ground around 
it, in order to catch and absorb suf- 
ficient moisture; and a rude wall of 
rocks at the foot of the hill would 
prevent the nuts from rolling too far 
down hill, or into a stream of water. 

There is no better crop to plant on 
land along rivers subject to overflow 
than nut-bearing trees. The over- 
flows come in the spring or early 
summer, and the water doesn’t injure 
the trees for the few days or week 
it remains around them, but quite 
the reverse. The loess and rich silt 
deposited is all the better for them, 
while at nut gathering time the 


no better way to utilize a worn-out 
corner of your field than to set it out 
in young hickory, chestnut, pecan or 
black walnut trees, and begin gradu- 
ally building up fertility of soil. 

In the old,- abandoned fields along 
rivers and low places.in the central 
west and south, you often see them 
grown up in black walnut and per- 
simmon trees and sassafras bushes. 
The walnuts seem to thrive on the 
thin; poor soil, because their roots 
strike deep down into the _ subsoil 
beyond which the roots of ordinary 
crops reach, where there is sure to 
be at least some fertility. In fact, 
some young trees do better on soil of 
moderate fertility, for if very rich, too 
large a part of the vigor of the trees 
goes to the making of leaves. What 
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ground is hard and dry. Then there’s, 
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long-lived, S'ow-growing trees nest) 
is plenty of moisture more than eg. 


tremely rich soil. ; om 


But the man with a smal! farm of 2. 
rich land, all cleared, with no rock, ? 
no hillsides, no overflowed creek bots. 
tom and no worn-out corners, may- 
scout the idea of giving up two or 
three of his precious acres, worth pog. - 
sibiy $150 to $200 an acre; to'a grove 
of nut trees. But if he has a peach 
or apple orchard he can easily mig © 
in a few hundred nut trees, more op 
less, according to the size of his or 
chard, with his fruit trees without jn. 
jury to either. Or if he is just put~ 
ting out a young fruit orchard he 
should have a few rows ‘of black 
walnuts, chestnuts or pecans through 
his orchard, or on the north side of 
it. An orchard on a long. hillside 
sloping to the south, with a natura} 
grove of oaks and hickories to. the 
north and northwest, and a few rows 
of cultivated pecan and walnut trees 


in the north edge of the orchard, hag = 


@ very good chance to escape lats 
frosts and freezes in the spring, eyen 
in our changeable prairie states of 
the central west. 





Potato Crop Often Neglected 2 


{From. Page 360.] 


been devised and can be obtained af 
moderate cost from any 
dealer. & 


The potato scab is harder to ham 


dle. The only direct treatment cone = 


sists in soaking the seed in the for= 


malin solution, similar to the treat 
ment of wheat seed for smut. This 
is an unsafe practice unless gr 
care is used to dry the seed thorough- 
ly afterward, because the potato #7 
likely to absorb the formalin mixture @ 
to such an extent that the vitalif#> 
will be destroyed. A good way #9 
combat scab is by rotation of cropaym 
since the disease infects the land, a&@ 
well as the potato. It is useless 
plant clean seed on infected land, ani 
a rotation of crops for several year 
is necessary to rid the land of the@ 
disease. ~ Since this same disease alseo” 
attacks beets and several other reet) 
crops, these crops should not follow. § 
The planting of clean, 
seed is to be strongly advised in those 
sections where scab has made inroads. 
It has also been found advisable in 
irrigated potato growing regions te 
use seed which was not grown undef 
irrigation, as uniformly better results 
have been obtained by Colorado pe 
tato growers in importing seed from 
Wisconsin, or purchasing it from 
growers in the mountain’ valleys, 
where irrigation is unnecessary, thas 
by using seed grown in their own dis- 
trict. 


Oultivate your mind and the crops 
will cultivate themselves. 
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Do You Know a Wagon Bargain 
When You See It? 


You can pay a certain price and get an old style wooden wagon that you and your 


= «4 


| 


neighbors have always used. : 
That will satisfy fou’ as long as you don’t know of anything better. 


But 


* ward eS | ° ¥ou can pay just about the same price, possibly a little more, and 


ds° 


Buy this Davenport Wagon and you get a wagon that is practically all stee 


wagon, There are no break-downs, nothing to rot, dry apart or work loose. 
hub with its perfectly protected steel roller bearings. 

have the straight instead of the tapering spindle. 

is all convenience. 


: This Roller Bearing Makes 30 Per 
to 50 Per Cent Lighter Draft 


You oil all four wheels in one half minute. 
You get easy running. You save your horses. Two horses pull as. much as three with old-style wagons. 


First cost is the only cost. 


Cent 


Which is the better wagon bargain from you? Would you rather have the old style wooden wagon? 


Or would you rather paythe same price and get the long-lived, easy-running Davenport Roller Bearing 


Steel Wagon? Write for Catalog Bito give you particulars, 


DAVENPORT WAGON CO. 


Davenport, lowa 


See What You Get for, Your Money 


l—a wagon that has double the strength and double the life of your wooden 
There are no repair bills. You ‘ 
nlike your wooden .wagon, it is impossible for sand, dust, mud or water to enter the bearings. 
You do it without removing wheels. 


t the automobile 
You 
You get the wagon that 





implements 
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scab-free 
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“ADAPTABILITY OF PURE BRED CORN 


Corn in Southwest Michigan 


| L GRAMM, VAN BUREN COUNTY 


2s and amazingly good corn, 
an ~ grown in Michigan in the 
de and north of the 43d. degree, 
on sandy land, and in spite of late 
and early. frosts and cold summer 

ts, An important requirement 
ig the planting of a variety of seed 
Semet matures early, is grown in the 

geighborhood and on soil similar to 
in which it is to be planted. 
On my own farm carefully prepared 
geedbeds are annually utilized pri- 
marily for seed production, secondari- 

y for observation, which can be of 





Pride of the North Corn 


| Walue only when several factors, being 
ii this Gase soil condition and seed, 
@é under control. 
Thave grown during four_seasons 
#yellow seed corn from Maine, Reid’s 
) Yellow Dent from 100 miles south of 
0, Pride of the North from 
p @e middle of Wisconsin, and mixed 
» w@imamed seed from my own vicinity. 
si have in each instance noted a 
» Marked setback in quality and quan- 
tiy of every variety brought from a 
mee, its ailment reminding me 
Mivays of the homesickness of ani- 
jmais and. men. The stalk was less 
y, the ear prone to be irregu- 
| BP and poorly developed and matu- 
rity generally retarded. Seed that is 
Mépied to our local conditions is, 
ore, one of the first requisites 
> good results, 
His further necessary to use seed 
has been selected with regard 
pe ie fertility, perfection of ear, and 
- that Which has been well graded. 
Right here it is proper to state that 
tly staded corn, all uneven kernels 
i butts and tips having been 
3 out, should be accepted and 
dew for as “seeq corn.” Not dis- 
ae the value of grain from butts 
¥ oe a8 corn producers, there 
PeMaine thic fact that no power corn 
will sow evenly kernels of 
ake shapes and sizes. It is reason- 
a that €évery stalk of corn which 
+s hope may develop two or three 
ea. “8 of corn, to say nothing of 
i Mover itself, deserves the plant- 
® perfect grain of seed. 


; Aims © Keep Corn True to Type 


Relection of a distinct variety 

i oe have on my fields in Van 
Prac founty tried to maintain Pride 
se Nerth at its hichest stage of 
forthe reason that -it is 

mc in grain development, that 


he 


ee early and furnishes an 


excellent silage and stover. It is 
true there are difficulties in keeping 
any corn true to type unless one’s 
fields are very large or remote from 
neighboring fields planted to mongrel 
and other varieties. I have, for in- 
stance, . planted isolated pedigreed 
seed lots, taking much pains in their 
care, and had astonishing reversions 
and mixed results, due in part. to 
floating pollen from distant fields. Be- 
sides, we must expect to find the 
same reversions in highly speciatized 
plant life that obtain among highly 
bred animals, For that matter, I 
confess my sympathy with the man 
who preferred a horse without a ped- 
igree to a pedigree without a horse, 
and J do not lament when I find corn 
in my crib that, while not true to 
type, yet has a thin cob, well filled 
with long, heavy and matured 
kernels. 


How 75-Bushel Yield Was Made 


To produce such results requires, 
of course, a fertile, well-cultivated 
soil to begin with. Happily our sandy 
loams respond well to even moderate 
efforts. Manure from the barnyard 
promptly carried to the fields and 
green manuring have been my salva- 
tion in the first; shallow cultivation, 
and when occasion demands hand- 
hoeing in the second instance. The 
pulling of the tassels in every other 
row as soon as they appear, to reduce 
inbreeding, was demonstrated by the 
Kansas experiment station long ago, 
as tending also to greatly increase the 
crop value, both in quality and 
weight of the grain. 

I wish to emphasize the virtue of 
the Whippoorwill cowpea as a soil 
regenerator and as a preparatory 
growth for clover and the grains. 
Its roots are massive and penetrate 
deeply, bringing to the surfece much 
plant food and its bacterial nodules 
are numerous and immense. 

- After the corn plant has grown too 
big to permit the use of the large 
harrow, I use the riding shovel culti- 
vator once in drilled and twice in 
checked rows. After that all mulch- 
ing and weed killing is done with a 
single spike-tooth harrow, triangular 
in form, adjusted to the full width 
of the row and fitted with plow 
leaves the soil level, is fallow and 
row, homemade by the way, has 
numerous advantages. The first is 
that one horse easily does the work 
of two, as when the riding cultivator 
is used, and because of easy handling 
and turning at the row‘s ends less 
corn is broken and trampled. This 
cultivation on our sandy loam effec- 
tively pulverizes, creates the right 
kind of mulch and liberates the 
greatest number of weed -.roots. [ft 
handles. This small spike-tooth har- 
the corn root system is not disturbed. 
I have had the greatest difficulty in 
having my men keep the shovels 
from plowing down, to the hilt and 
cutting off leading roots. On a hot, 
drowsy July afternoon it is so easy 
to fall half asleep on the riding culti- 
vator, We now walk, to keep up 
blood circulation, and interest in 
what we are doing. Besides, I am 
convinced that a shovel cultivator 
has no place in the™field after the 
corn is knee high. 

Corn fields ought to be kept as 
well filled as gardens until either 
they are seeded down, or until the 
corn matures. When in the latter 
part of August I sow clover or grains 
in the cultivated rows, not a weed is 
there to scatter its seed. It means 
work, but it pays. 





Much of the Dirt in Milk 
from the barnyard. The cows wade 
knee-deep in mud and manure, and 
carry this filth into the barn on their 
legs, tails and udders. It is difficult 
to clean off and the careless milker 
makes little attempt to prevent the 
constant shower of dirt falling into 
the pail. The yard should be well 
drained and graded up with cinders 
or gravel. If drainage cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way, the rule 
should be, raise the barn and grade 
up to it.—[Illinois Experiment &ta- 


tion, : 


comes 


get largest crops with least work 


What's the use of drudging to get ordinary results when a Planet Jr 
Seeder or Cultivator does six men’s work, and‘gives you an increased 
yield besides? Planet Jrs are-patents of a man skilled both in farm- 


ing and manufacturing for 


over 35 years. They are al 


light, strong, lasting, and fully guaranteed. 
No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Seeder and Wheel-Hoe 


saves time, labor, seed and money. 
Adjustable in a minute to 


garden implements in one. 


Almost all useful 


sow all garden seeds, hoe, cultivate, weed, or plow. 


Pays for itself quickly, even in small 


gardens. 


No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator 
will do more things in more ways than any other 


horse-hoe made. 


Plows to or from the row. A 


splendid furrower, coverer, hiller, and horse 
hoe; and unequalled as a cultivator. 





For the Cemplete Spreader, guar- 
anteed to beat them all. Always the 
leader, itnow jumps many more years 
ahead of the imitations, with 19 im- 
proved features, all found on no other 
goronder. Yet, note the prices, de- 





lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin or Missoyri, 


for other states. 


to you, freight prepaid: In 
Michigan, $3.50: in Indiana or Ohio, $85.00; in Illinois, $86.50; in 
$90.00. Write for prices 
These prices equal or beat prices asked for other 


wad Buchs Bsn 
an ch, Tri 
Band and 

thing, all for 


spreaders—yet others are makeshifts when compared with the 


latest impro' 


Detroit-American —*2"2 "3 


Made in all sizes. More steel used than in 
any other spreader; cylinder all steel; steel 
rake and endyate; simplest feed—six changes 
made from seat; the only direct chain drive— 
no gears; lightest in draft. Proveit. Try one free. 


30 * Trial Delivered | 


in other states. Thelimit of big value 

in a box spreader. Guarantee, trial 
credit, all go on this, too. 

FREE BOOKS—The best published on value of man- 
ure; how to spread, etc., and how te buy at the 
prices on the net Shows and prices 
original Tongueless and the finest line of Culti- 
vators, too. Write for beok today. 





We have a size to sult your power and requirements. Get one 
se 


outfits 


mill will soon pay for it- 
self. No experience need 
Neo Belts, Springs 


or 
parts to get out of 


order or cause trouble. 
The sawer has complete 
control of Variable Fric- 


tion 


th one hand; slight motion of lever 


speed. Other time and labor saving devices ena! 


this mill to saw more lumber with jess 
less help than any other. Free 


wer and 
explains 


and lists our complete line of wood working machig- 


| . Write for it % 
ory MERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 1561 Terminal Bldgs., New Y: 





db ong best made, best grade 
es on earth for the money. 


we have been selling direct and are 
Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 

e ship and guar. 
anteecing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are out. 

We Send You Our 
Catalogue? 





or Painted. Fire, Ligh 
iv 


wanized Lightning 
m Catalogue ae full intemenetion of their su 
prices, etc. 


RITE TODAY. MONTE 


AL SHINGLES kind of service over 


testimo: 
LE CO., 
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PLANTS 

















A GOOD PROPOSITION 





Simply a matter of using 
Painter” trade 





well painted the owner sects an excellent 
example to the neighborhood and to his 
family. Strangers look wpon such a place 
with pleasure. They remember. tt when 
they pass that way again. “The boys” 
== take a feeling of pride in their attractive 
home and realize that no matter how costly another house 
may be it cannot be neater than the one in which they live. 
Thus a feeling of loyalty to the home is developed. 
@ Securing the best results in exterior and imterior painting & 


mark) and linseed oil. Paint made of these 
materials gives beauty and lasting protection to property. 
@ Paigt made from inferior substitutes for pure white lead, 
soon fades, cracks, peels and blisters. It gives neither derable 
beauty nor adequate protection. The “Dutch Boy Painter” 
trade mark on the white lead you use is an assurance of 


@ There are some points about paint and painting whih 
every property-owner should know. 
in our “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 7,” a collection of 
booklets which we will send free on request. Write today. 


@ur Pure White Lead (“Dutch Boy Painter’ traée mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in omk kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An offce in each of the follewing cities : 


pure white lead (“Dutch Boy 


They are brought out 








j which were planted later. 


j lettuce from our own garden. 





Keep Out of Mail Order 
Buggy Clutches! 


Baers, Twin Ante 
. Sty lish,comfo: 





everywhere have been cat the mail 
nor antl, When the house 
“— souta bu he the < re Sm 
te se ne eet ugey stick wri 
the man who receives vt Alt those glit- 
tering promises of ““free trial,” “return 
privilege,’’ etc., are bait. When you sign 
your name to a letter agreetng to recewwe @ 
2 you for it. 
Did you ever try to return a mail order 
vehicle with which were dissatisfied? 
If you have you w what trouble it 
means. Many e k the vehicles 
because they get tired of fighting it out. 
Biack Avoid this trouble. Go io your docal 
eet, dealer. 


& Reliable Michigan Line 


Reliable Michigan 
roan get any vehicle from = mail order house. 
em you buy of the Reliable Michigan dealer. 


a vehicle as low or 
ud you don'i have any 


Geater will sell 


dealer is t).ere ol] the time to come back io in case you 
Samimarins SEOs ache peel eg Se et Cy 


rchase. 








A CGity Man’s Garden 

CLARENCE A. SHAMFL, CHICAGO 
I teft the farm 15 years ago, and it 
was not until the spring of 1909 that 
I was se situated as to have a garden 
of my own. The prospects were not 
bright. I was brought up on land with 
2 to 3 feet of top black soil, with clay 
subsoil—the very best land in the 
world. My city garden is on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. It consists of pure 
sand for nobody knows how many 


* feet down, on top of which had been 


placed about 1 foot of black muck 
soll. On the north is a solid brick 
wall 6 feet high. On the east is a 
stucco garage. The plet was thus well 
sheltered on the north and east; con- 
Sequently, the greund warmed up 
early. It is naturally a warm soil, and 
I was able to start my garden opera- 
tions in good season, jn spite of the 
fact that spring is always late in Chi- 
cago. 

i began by spading the entire pict. 
it broke up in good titth and was 
easily worked down. My first planting, 
just as soon as I could work the 
ground, which, last year, was about 
the middie of April, consisted of three 
rows of onion sets, two rows of rad- 
ishes, two rows of lettuce and two 
rows of peas. I saved about one- 
third of the space for cucumbers, 
This early 
planting came on, and it was not very 
leng until we had green oniens and 
The 
Tadishes soon developed and we also 
used these. They supplied the needs 
of a family of five from the time they 
were first available—about the middle 
of May fer the onions and a week or 
two later for the radishes. <As seen 
as we began to use the onions I 
planted rows of radishes between the 
rows of onions. These did not come 
up for some days, and during that 
time I gave the plot thereugh culti- 
vation. I planted between the rows 
of lettuce two rows of onion .seed, 
heping to get some green onions from 
these some time during the summer. 
Between the rews of lettuce, after we 
had started to pull for the table, I 
put in other rows of lettuce about the 
middie of May, and planted, in addi- 
tien, twe rows ef table beets, which 
grew rapidity, and in six weeks we 
were able to have beet greens, con- 
sisting of the tops and small reots. I 
pianted these rather thickly, so that 
after pulling e-t for greens those 
which remained developed, and by the 
end of the season we had some cx- 
ceefiingly fine beets which we carried 
ever into the fail and stored them fa 
the cellar. 


Sacceeded with Sweet Corn 

About the middle of June, in spite 
of the humorous remarks of my 
neighbors, I planted 18 hills ef sweet 
corn of a medium maturing variety 
along the west edge of the plot. Cold, 
wet weather prevailed for three weeks 
after planting, and very little of the 
corn came up. The smiles of my 
neighbors broadened. Having had 
considerable experience with sweet 
corn, and a let with field corn, I de- 
cided not to be discouraged, se I re- 
Planted my sweet corn, and with the 
advent of warm weather this corn 
developed with amazing rapidity and 
bore good sized, well-developed ears. 
Qf course, with such a limited 
amount, we did not get very much 
corn, but each stalk had at least one 
ear, and some had two and three, se 
that during the season we had several 
meals of just as fine sweet corn as 
could be secured anywhere. Our corn 
was perfect, and I am going te piant 
the same amount, or even more, this 
season. 

While the corn was still small I kept 
the ground between the rews planted 
to radishes and lettuce. This proved 
very’ satisfactory, for, as the season 
advanced, these crops grew.very much 
better under partial shade than out 
in the open. We had radishes up till 
past midsummer from four distinct 
plantings, and they were good rad- 
ishes, too. We had iettuce fram late 
spring until way past midsummer, 
and-it was good lettuce. My green | 


onions from sets were 
factory. We used them 
some to spare. I did not gues 
well with the onions from 
one who has had experience with 
onions knows that they are 
icate plants early, and it is 
keep them free of weeds. 
about the last of June we had) 
green onions from. this plantings 
will have to dévise some better sume 
of growing onions from seed tia 
tempt it again this year. My » 
came on rapidir frem two p 
and we had very satisfactory 
made a mistake in not Property , 
ing the tall-grewing varieties, and the 
crop was net nearly as heavy a. ¢ 
should have been. This year J pu. 
pese to give peas considerable 
tion, because, aside from being 
acceptable for table use, they 
easily grown. 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes 

About the middie of June, af 
ground was thoroughly warm, 
planted six hills of cucumbers, : 
them about one-third of the litte gs 
den pict. At first, I thought # 
foolish to waste so much space & 
crop, but we are all fond of 
bers, and I thought I would # 
This was by far the most 
crop I raised last year. It wasu 
very leng before cueumbers 
appear. I was amazed at the 
and the continuous production 


cucumbers I set about 2 a 
developed Ponderosa tomato pia 


mot do as good a job as I wilt 
year, but as most people know toma — 
vines grow with the greatest of Ga — 
and are absolutely the easiest ae 
to produce in a city garden. From 
thme the tematoes began ts riper 
the freeze in the middie of Oa 
we had more than enough 
our family. If I had been wise 
to stake my vines properly we 
have had enough of them te ca 
addition to these Ponderosa to , 
the plants being secured firem 
neighbor, I set about three dqea : 
temato plants, some along the &) 
line of the garden, others among ™ | 
cucumbers, some between the 
the last planting of lettuce and 
ishes. These also would have 
veloped in perfect condition Bad 
not been that the plants came 
the grocery store, and were 
spindling, and never completely’ 
covered from the transplanting. 
seems that the seed had been ™ 
very thickly, and the plants were 7 
much crowded in the cold frame. | 
taught me another lesson, that I 
either grow my own tomato 
or get plants that are stocky, 
which will not suffer from 4 
planting. aa 
cads auenen was quite dry, bat ™S 
have an abundance of city oe’ 
had no trouble in supplying 
moisture necessary. 1 sprinkled 
evening and every morning. 
no @anger of overdoing pes 
all the surplus water dis 
the samdy subsoil Withost # 
in watering, of course, ™Y 
would have amounted to 


‘= 









Bee 
SS 


Bee. of the fact that I had not done 
ening for so many years. Next 








‘Profit in Comanerélal Tomatoes 


GEORGE W. HOLSINGER, KANSAS 


IT have had very good success with 
Siematoes on all kinds of soils and 
ali locations. However, I prefer to 
t en soil that is not too deep and 

= tack, with a clay subsoil, and then to 
é ure heavily. They should be 
=a Batted at least 5 feet apart each way. 
On rich ground this is hardly enough 


¢ ’ 5 1 am convinced that I can get 

sa oa one-third more from the same 

rg ee then I did this year. 

* q haven't any doubt but that my 
‘ try friends will laugh at this ¢x- 

me ce,-but I have this to say, based 

~ np my know! ledge. of gardens in the 

= gentry, that I am convinced I raised 

ot. as much stuff from my plot of 

feet than any of my country 

- > friends have ever done on three times 

1 ‘that much. 

ke 

he 

ft 

‘e- 

a- 

ay 

re 


 goom to prevent overlapping. I get 
” Dest results from Shippers’ Favorite, 
= Livingston’s Beauty and Stone in the 
Denier named. I like Shipper’s yery 
33 well. It is the color of Livingston’s 
Beauty, but it is larger, firmer and 
more productive. It is my custom to 
2 * plant both directions, and thus save 
bard work, but late in the season it 
© Wnot advisable to plow near the rows, 
Sleand more or less hard work is neces- 
gary. 
=. The disposition of the crop will de- 
"termine the method of picking. If 
Sethe tomatoes a:e to be put on the 
7 = emarket for immediate sale and use 
they should be picked when about half 
= _ tolored, but if they are intended for 


 €am.ing or catsup they should be thor- 
= eughly ripe before picking. Half-ripe 
= fematoes are hard to pick, and if cat- 
S gup is to be made, unless thoroughly 
— the product is off the _ color. 
»somatoes fcr market should be picked 


@ oak stave or other rigid baskets 
























> prevent mashing, and should be 
* temmed and wiped. If the stems are 
© fot removed they are Ifkely to punc- 
* fare other tomatoes, which necessarily 
M@eans loss. AH cracked and cat-faced 
wenes should be put into another grade. 
_ Only the perfectly smooth ones should 
) tee into the market grade. 
Por canning arid catsup the local 
= Peonditions will govern as to wiping 
‘ 4 and sorting. With us we sell the crop, 
ing all the ripe ones, whether 
Eapetect, cracked or specked. At the 
mttory they are thrown into vats and 
ee « washed and sorted, thus saving us @ 
of tedious work in a very busy 
The factory people only insist 
= that the tomatoes be fully ripe. 
Where Bertie Flourish 
a {From Page 361.] 
Boe prevent jolting. The scene at the 
Demeliroad sheds, as the wagons wait in 
lines for their turns to unload, 
S28 animated one. The haulers at 
os Platform are busy unloading, 
P Wille others count and inspect the 
Mates, and write out duplicate re- 
The cars, iced and réady, are 
loaded at the same time, the 
og , 510 of which make an average 
load, be ing placed so as to admit 
Bfree circulation of air, and so 
[= a8 to prevent slipping about 
Mme-cars. The secretary, and the 
eeary of a strawberry association 
busier than the proverbial cran- 
Merchant, works far inte the 
keeping his books and looking 
many details. . 





. Shipping. Facilities Good 
‘The Cost of shipping a ear of ber- 


ih a refrigerator car by -fast 
meht from Neosho to Denver is 
at 36 2-3 cents a crate, includ- 


BSS. Ss PTESKRERS STRESS PT TRER Se SSESSR ESAS SCSRPFRA TEP TER REPRE TERERAR SEER SREP HE TR HS 


Tefrigerat ion. 


sfest of producing an acre of 
les up to harvest time has 
red by a prominent grower 
fs this amount covering rent, 
ay Blowing and preparing the 

Plants, setting plants, 
15. times, hoeing three -or 
= mulching and spreading. 
Authority places the aver- 
“ian _Yield of strawberries on 



















~~ 
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good growhd, well cultivated, at 109] 
24-quart crates; and the average 
maximum yield at 200 24-quart crates. 
These estimates are evidently not for 
fields cultivated with a mowing ma- 
chine. 
Vields Vary Greatly 

The secretary of. another associa- 
tion writes: “The yield varies great- 
ly, so does the price. For instance, 
in 1909 all well-cultivated fields in 
this section returned to the grower 
from $80 to $150 per acre, net; while 
fields that were four or five years old 
and somewhat neglected returned 
from $10 to $75 per acre. One hun- 
dred crates to the acre is considered 
a good yield.’.We count 60 cents per 
erate as the cost of crates, picking 
and delivering to the cars. Our av- 
erage last year was about $1.85 per 
erate, or $1.25 net.” The cost of pro- 
ducing the berries varies somewhat in 
different localities. One association 
secretary places the cost to the grow- 
er of each crate of berries marketed 


at 8&4 cents. 
“Last year the average price re- 
ceived for berries was a little less 


than $2 per crate, the largest ship- 
ping association having sold 397 car 
loads at $1.92 per crate, the returns 


to the growers being about 5 or 6 
cents per crate less. The returns 
from berry growing, where the soil 


and climate are naturally suited to 
the business, average much larger 
than from general farming. From a 
field of 14 acres near Anderson, Mo, 
$5148 worth of berries were sold ia 
one season. Another man, growing 
berries in a small way near Carthage, 
cleared $361 from seven-eighths of 
an acre. These yields are unusual, 
but serve to prove the possibilities of 
the . business. 

Unimproved berry land varies great- 
ly in price, from $15 to $75 per acre, 
with $50 a fair average. As new and 
more distant markets are added each 
season, the outlook for. the berry 
growers becomes brighter. 


Tobacco Growers May Unite 


The buying of the ’09 Gebhart to- 
bacco in Darke Co, O, which has been 
very active the past two months, is- 
now practically at a standstill because 
the major portion is now in the hands 
of déalers and the remainder widely 
scattered. -Activity is early in this 
market. Zimmer is now the center of 
attraction, and a considerable quan- 
tity has been purchased at prices 
ranging from 8@10%c, the former 
price having ‘be. paid in the north- 
ern section and latter in southern 
counties. The best ‘09 Zimmer has 
been pronounced by experts as being 
as good as any ever grown in this 
state, due to the ideal growing and 
curing season. Total acreage reported 
in Darke Co last year was 17,897 acres, 
a large increase over ’'08. This means 
about 50,000 cases, which shows a 
great increase in number of farmers 
cultivating tobacco. 

Recent movement in Warren Co, O, 
was to unite growers in an association, 
the object of which is to preserve uni- 
formity in prices and pool their 
mutual interests. They also intend to 
handie their own tobacco, deal direct 
with the trade, and reports show the 
promoters have been meeting with 
considerabie encouragement. 

Weather has been so bad since Dec 1 
that farmers have done little but ship 
tobacco. A-large portion of the crop 
from this vicinity was pooied and soid 
at 11@17c p lb. We are planning for 
a larger crop of tobacco than ever.—_— 
[L. C. A.,, Green Couhty, Ky. 

A combination of the tobacco grow- 
ers of Lancaster and York counties, 
Pa, in order to better control prices 
is not among the improbabilities. At 
its recent meeting the Lancaster Co 
tobacco growers’ seciety instructed 
its board of directors to get in touch 
with the York Co farmers and arrange 
for a series of inter-county meetings, 
when the tobacco growers’ interests 
can be discussed. 

The tobacco crop in this locality 
brought about 6@8c p Ib in the bdle. 
There is some dissatisfaction among 
growers in this seetion because of the 
low price received, and in some in- 
stances another crop. will be -substi- 
tuted fér tobacco. In an adjoining’ 
county some tobacco growers are look- 
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ROOFING 


Needs 


No Painting 





OST ready roofings 
require special paint- 
ing and coating, and 
unless this is done regu- 
larly, you are sure to have 
leaks and trouble right 


along. 


If you use Amatite, 
nothing of the sort is re- 
quired. You will have real 
roof protection without 
painting of any kind. 

Amatite ig made to stay 
waterproof and give pro- 
tection year after year, 
without any thought or 
care on your part. 

First—Because it is wat- 
erproofed with Coal Tar 
Pitch. 





Second—Because it has 
a rea! Mineral Surface. 

Amatite, owing to these 
features, is the most eco- 
nomical roofing made. Its 
first cost is low, and you 
are saved all future ex- 
pense for repairs or paint 
because it will need nei- 
ther. 

If you haven’t seen Am- 
atite, write for a sample 
to-day. From it you will 
very quickly understand 
why it doesn’t require 
painting; why it does not 
leak; and why it saves 
you money. 

Address 
to-day. 





4 
4 
Fy 


7... 


nearest office 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago 


Cincirnati Minneapélis Allegheny 





Philadelphia Bostea 
New Orleans 


St. Louis 
London, Eng. 


Cleveland 
Kanses City 











AND UPWARD] 


THISO RIS 


and guara 
15.95. It is erent from 
that has ever before 

offered. Skims.! quart of mi 
minute, hot or ae. wanes Oak 

thin cream and dose it 

hoy of ron i ae 
J a think of "that Inch ang. 
us a 2 
sistech ond 





B5in AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR 


| EXCELS ANY SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 


oye LIBERAL TRIAL ERASLES vou 
0 2+ wpa E THIS, bd pide, ous pees Me 


Our machines to x well, it oy 
somely” finished. m “easter, skim closer, + 
simpler bowl with fewer ‘parts th than i other cream 


tor. Thousa 
tpleadic satisfaction. Write ter rear ioe 
e will oond it a. poy 
trated, shows the mac no tn deta and 
e 





surprisingly liberal long. ti cre 
thon, . ct of purshase and the lw 
Lier} We are the 


urers aot h 
to sell direct to the 
user. e cannet affor an article that 
poe ptncbetely Dest class. ‘ou save 
er’s an ea , 
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meee : 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Deptt-16 CHICAGO, ILL. 


im SCH TOWe 
and district to 
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Our agen 
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i into broom torn growing as @ pos- 
sible substitute —[F. H. D. steumee. 
County, : 
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We have the 
and “appropriate 








See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
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wie: ADVERTISEMENT | 


IF THE MAKER OF ANY OTHERS 
BELIEVES IN HIS MACHINE 
HIM MAKE YOU THE § 


We believe the Economy Chief is the best and most satisfactory cream gq 
design, the closest skimming, the easiest running, the quickest cleaning 
confidence in the Economy Chief and we want every owner of cows: 
separator to have an opportunity to find out for himself which is the | si 


HERE IS THE CHALLENG! 
IN THE ORDER 


Reduced Prices Af 
banker stating that you are a reliable pers e 


for 1910 
that you are to set it up and try it on you 
WE RECOMMEND THE k Sad k h h b 
BIG 600-POUND SIZE nown standard make, such as the Dest 
amount of cream you get from each. Com 


No. 230751 New 1910 Economy Never mind about the price; what you want fromag 


Chief. Capacity, 250 to 300 better work, will skim closer, will give better satisfaction } 
pounds, or 120 to 145 quarts ; : ; a 
per hour. Price reduced to When you have finished your sixty-day test; if you 


to keep the machine, and we will send you a bill for youm 


$2 * pn If at the end of sixty days you are not satisfied 


dissatisfaction unless you wish to; just drop us a line sai 
will not only return all-money sent us, but also pay you 


No. 23T7 752 New 1910 Economy We don’t want you to lose one penny in trying out the 
Chief. Capacity, 350 to 400 F 
_ pounds; or 170 to 195 quarts If you want to send cash with your order, as mos 


ee eek the above CHALLENGE OFFER, for if at the end @ 
$3 380 think after a sixty days’ trial you can get along just? as 
| = in operation giving better results than the Economy @ 
owe you for freight charges, hauling from and to the s 
you every cent of the purchase price, plus your bill. 

















Deposit in your local bank the prig ice 











No. 23T7 754 New 1910 Economy Ee 
eee eens. S00 pesinids THIS IS OUR CHALLENGE: OFFER AND Ob 


or about 290 quarts per hour, 


Price reduced to We think our Economy Chief Separator is the best machine in the ro 


50 otherwise, and we make this challenge offer to give you a chance to find outa 
34 , own machine. a 


If the maker of any other-cream separator in the world believes im 











THAT'S ALL--NOW FILL OUT THE COUPON AT THE RIGE 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO, 








ADVERTISEMENT =—s_—> er 


AM SEPARATOR IN THE WORLD 
WE BELIEVE IN OURS, LET 
PROPOSITION WE DO. 


a market today, regardless of price. We believe it to be the best in 








greatest separator value that money can buy. We have absolute 
Peonfidence with us. We want everyone interested in buying a cream 
pithich is THE SEPARATOR TO BUY = ss 2: st) set oes te 


FFER THAT IS BRINGING 
gy EVERY MAIL 


bonomy Chief Cream Separator you want to try, or send us a letter of reference from your 

ship to you at once, freight prepaid, the separator you order, with the understanding 
ixty days. Give it the hardest kind of a test; if possible try it alongside some other well 
B are using. Compare our machine in actual operation with any other. Note the 
i running, time. consumed in cleaning, and make any other comparisons you can think of. 
foris CREAM. If any other machine selling even as high as $85.00 or $90.00 will do 
Economy Chief at $42.50, our advice to you is, buy the other machine and send ours back. 








iy satisfied that you have the best separator on the market write us saying that you want 
rand the freight charges we paid on it. 


ty Chief is the world’s best separator, you don’t need to even tellus the reason for your 
ftwant the machine. We will send you a return address card to tack on the box and we 
Be and trouble in setting up the machine, repacking it and hauling back to the station. 


C Chief for sixty days. 


tomers do, you won’t lose any of the benefit of 


eecide you don’t want the machine, if you FILL OUT THIS SPECIAL ORDER BLANK 


a separator, or if you have seen a separator data Cats eit 
dit back at our expense, tell us how much we ae eee ee 
¥ deposi Durchase 
ip and repacking, and we will promptly send pA Re ae Fok a 


C39 It you prefer not to send us the to hold it in the bank subject to ous onde. 
er us Ant. to Late the bag subj yo 





[Tet F-54 in t 
—- Tae $7 1H pomberty ounce. 
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in thts space. 





“you an Economy Chief if you think the same as we do, not 


oy Chir at our expense and to prove our confidence in our pie 





Postoffice. } State 
4 in ours, let him make you the same proposition we do. 
Shipping Point - State 


T To US QUICK BEFORE YOU FORGET IT! | a i oe P. O. Street 
, Ne. ae Mas and No. 


HICAGO, ILLINOS 4 
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SAVES. 


BACK ACHE 


The Harriman Plant Setter does 
away with tedious back-break- 
ing work in setting out or trans- 
ig vegetable and flower 
ea nts. It is espec- 

y desirable for 
transplanting young 
strawberry, tomato, 
cabbage, sweet po- 
tato and tobacco 
plants, as well as 
potatoes, onions and 
other tubers. It sets 
plants at ‘any de- 
sired depth, weighs 
less than 5 pounds, 
is substantially con- 
structed and easy 
to operate. A great 
timeand labor saver 
Delivered 1+ = 
press prepaid 5 
Money refunded if 
not as represented. 


For descriptive matter and 
further information, 
Address 
THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO. 
414Emory Street HARRIMAN, TENN. 








SOF ARMERS GARDEN 
Il and Wheel Hoe is ine § SAVE 

ed aac a in a village 
SFarmers on — farms, 

amend should grow all manner 

les and “live on the fat of 

lentrosts for cattle, wine, Poultry, 

or 
and gave hich p. riced food” 


~~ Spree et oe 


: 


bare ee? 5 


+ ae 
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HELPS IN’- THE GARDEN 


Getting Garden Soils Right 


‘EFrom Page 331.] 

no great progress is ever made with 
vegetables. Of course, gardens with 
sandy subsoils let the roots down, and 
such require different treatment than 
soils with stiff clay subsoils, so gener- 
ally prevalent, It is this latter kind that 
so constantly needs the deeper kind 
of tillage. With fall and spring 
plowing both in use, the depth de- 
sired can be obtained in the fall with 
the. spring plowing at lesser depth 
than otherwise. 

After this good tillage has been se- 
cured, the making of the seed bed 
will call -for conscientious  treat- 
ment. Too many gardens are merely 
scratched. In too many gardens the 
seed beds are not half prepared. One 
day the ground is plowed; at once it 
is raked or harrowed; and then fol- 
lows immediately the seed planting. 
Such procedure, however, is wrong. 
Such hasty work never gives a good 
seed bed. Indeed, it is often not near 
as good as the corn gets, or wheat, 
or the more hearty crops of the fields. 

You cannot make a seed bed at 
once. It takes many days. The plow- 
ing should be done as early aS pos- 
sible, and then the land left to rest, 
and become firm and compact. If 
plowed early enough that a bit of 
freezing may get a chance at the lit- 
tle clods, so much the better. In pre- 
paring the soil you will not, of course, 
plow when the soil is unduly wet. 
When wet lands are tilled they are 
injured. It hurts the heart of the 
soil. The freezing, thawing and har- 
rowing are all useful in fining, pul- 
verizing and compacting the particles 
of the soil bed. No one should be 
afraid of overworking a garden. In 
proportion as this work is well done, 
results will be shown later in the 


Supports for Vegetables 


LEON D. BATCHELOR, TOMPKINS 60, N ¥ 


There are certain types of vegetable 
vines which are beneficially supported 
in an upright position. as they grow 
in the garden or 
the hothouse. 
The advantages 
of such methods 
are, economy of 
space, the vege- 
table is kept 
clean, and is al- 
lowed to ripen 
and color up 
more evenly, as 
is seen in the 
case of tomatoes 
and cucumbers. 
Liability to fun- 
gous disease may 
be lessened by 
keeping the 
plants away from 
the damp ground, 
and often an 
earlier crop and more vigorous growth 
of plant is produced by the use of sup- 
ports. 

Among the plants most .commonly 
supported by mechanical means are 
the peas, tomatoes, beans, melons and 
cucumbers. There 
are two distinct 
types of peas, as 
determined by 
character of 
vine; one the 
low - growing or 
dwarf type, as 
the Nott’s Excel- 
sior, which grows 
only about 2 feet 
tall; the other 
type grows to the 
hight of 4% to 5 feet, as the Chame- 


CORD SUPPORT 


MELON SLING 


. 


and economy of space are desired, 
sapling may be used, or a milled 


1 inch square. 


Bamboo stakes are ls 


used extensively. A 4 to 5-foots 
‘for this purpose can be obtained fs 
seed companies for $5 to $7.50 4 
dred, depending somewhat on 


material. 


If these stakes are prop : 


eared for and kept painted, 
should last five or six years, 


The sta*es should be driven firm ; 


into the 
to them 


about every 6 inches, 


ground and the plants ¢ 
with raffia, making ‘the ¥ 
Care must 


taken not to tie tight enough to gig 


the pi- nts. 


be kept trimmed off, thu. crowing the 
a single stem, as shown ff) 
When trained this way, 


POG KK 
CONEXN 

ae 
ey 


plant to 


the figure. 


the plants can be set about 18 inches 
the row and 3 feet between 


apart in 


the rows. 

By another method each 
grown inside «. frame, which keeps the ~ 
vines and fruit off the ground. 
frames can be homemade out of ineh)y 
lumber or of ft irrel 


and durable, 
wire, and should 


All lateral shoots sh 


ORK 
i 2) 
Kh ieee 


eet pe OG. 


re Trellis 


hoops. 


last six or 


years if well cared for. 


In this method 
plants need little or no pruning and 


of training 


plant fe 4 
These / 


Special — 
frames can also be obtained from] 
seed companies for about $2 a dozen, = 
These manufactured supports are light’ 

being made partly ot; Ee 


season. can be set somewhat closer 





BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132-6.  GRENLOCH, HW. J. 





STRAWBERRIES 


yiéld more dollars per acre and 
give quicker returns than any 
other crop. Our Strawberry 
text book teaches Kellogg’s way 
to grow big crops ae red 











New Seedling Gooseberry Carrie? 


Is a live proposition for eee people. 
Pde is yen ing @ wonderful CONEY MAKER. 
eae in ween with the 
ay for full 

dese fon BON: ame this paper). 


ELLIOT & REDPATH 
{ 1412 W. 47th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS om #4 climate. 


Chesapeake, Climax/Klondykeand fifty other varieties. 
Write for our 1910 Catalogue telling about how to make 
money out of strawberry culture. 


.. A Jones & Company, Nurserymen, Salisbury, Md., Box F 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Transplanted Cabbage, Tomato, , Eggplant 
Tite 


Cauliflower pl rary Gant fo one, no weak- 
iaeay ea in the coun’ 


Write 
Saw bx catalog. GUY Pa. 


“Strawberry Plants That Grow” 











That do well in 




















Plants. Roots in 
arranted True-to-N eave Joenees Soe Ss Sor Cata- 
log with Cultural Instraction Free. 
©. E. WHITTEN, ‘BOK 25, BRIDQ@MAN, MICH 
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Asparagus — Some 
growers prefer lifting asparagus 
plants in the fall, choosing only the 
strongest for planting in the perma- 
nent plantation. If-the ground is pre- 
pared early in the spring, the plants 
need not be lifted until planting be- 
gins, but the safer course is to take 
the plants up in the fall and store 
them in a cool, moist cellar or pit. 
Experiments at the Pennsylvania 
state college indicate that too much 
care cannot be exercised in the se- 
lection and planting of asparagus 
roots. This is one of the main argu- 
ments for growing one’s own plants. 
If they are purchased at about $4 a 
thousand, it is not likely that many 
will be discarded, while if grown at 
home and there is a surplus of several 
thousand, the grower does not hesi- 
tate to select the strongest. It is im- 
portant that thinning be practiced in 
the nursery with a view to growing 
the best plants. This should be done 
when the plants are about 2 inches 
high... They should be thinned to 1 
or 2 inches apart. 


Transplanting 


Two Sides—The agitation of city 
people against farmers reiative to the 
high price of food is unjust to the 
farmers. Country people have to buy 
part of their food, and high prices 
hit them just as hard as they do the 
people who live in town. Apples, for 
example, are very scace in Clinton 
county. I used to sell more than a 
car load a year from my orchard, 
but now _we_ do not get enough for 
our.own use and sometimes have to 
buy them. Labor is excessively high. 
I pay $2 to $2.50 per day and board: 
One can. easily. see from. this that 
farmers do not get fair prices for 
their products. They do not make a 
living. Most *farm land bécomes 
poorer as the years go by, and very 
little of -it will produce as well as it 
did 20 or 25 years ago. .Of course, 
there may be no excuse. for this. 
Farmers undoubtedly should keep 
more cattle and devote more land. to 
meadows. and pastures... This not 
only © gives the land a rest, but if 
clover is seeded freely its fertility is 
increased, High prices are affecting 
every body,— Stephen _Holtgrave, Tili- 
nois, 


ee 


Pion of England. 
tall varieties are 


Usually only thé 
supported, as the 


low-growing sorts are early and short 
lived and can be allowed to rest on 
the ground with little 
or no harm. The most 
common method of 
supporting the tall va- 
rieties is by: bushes in 
the row for the peas to 
climb on. 
it is best to sow @ 
double row 4 to 5 
inches apart. White 
birch saplings 1 to 1% 
inches in diameter at 
the base and 5 or 6 feet 
tall, are best for this 
work. After cutting in 
the field, the tops 
should be trimmed so 
they will come about 5 
feet above the ground. 
The best time to cut 
these bushes is in the 
spring, before the 
leaves. start growing, 
then lay them flat on 
the ground with some 
weight on the heap, 
and allow them to stay until they are 
needed in the -garden, which will be 
when the peas are up 38 or 4 inches. 
This method of weighting so flattens 
them that they do not stick out be- 
tween the rows after 
they are in place in the 
garden. Another sup- 
port frequently seen is 
chicken wire fastened 
to posts along the cen- 
ter of a double row. 
This is a very desir- 
able method, for the 
same wire can be used 
many years. Some 
mechanical support 
for tomato vines is 
universally adopted 
when the crop is 
grown under glass; 
and very frequently 
vines are kept off the 
ground when the crop 
is grown out of doors. 
One of the most com- 
mon means ‘of supporting this crop in 
the garden is by-training the: plant to 
stakes. This method is adapted to home 
or commercial nee, where oe. early crop 


In this case 


ordinary 


Peas on Brush E 
field practice. Where only @ 


few plants are grown in a home 


den, 


this style of support may 


found very satisfactory. 


Tomatoes grown under 
commonly trained to a 


glass 
single st 


and tied with raffia to a tarred stl 


one string being provided 


plant. 


for 


Tomato Supports 


The tarred string is suppe 


by a wire running parallel to the rt 
and fastened with screw eyes t@ 


‘sash bars or rafters. 


is placed 


and securely fastened, 


Another 


slightly one side of the 
then the 


string can be stretched between 


wires, 


method may be 
alongside a building, 


produce 


one to each plant. 


A sit 
employed outal 
if one cares 


a few. tomatoes 4 


small plot of ground. 
Docempers s are commonly 


e <2 4 ; % Pea 





than tm ; 


girellis when grown under glass, and 
may be handled in a similar way out- 
dde. However, the outside crop is 
gimost universally allowed to run on 
the ground. The trellis for imside 
work can be made of light lumber, 
%x4 inches, built up in the form of 
a letter A. These A supports are 
placed every 6 or 8 feet along the 
rows and may be fastened to the pipe 
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String Trellis 

supports, which hold up the roof. Gal- 
yanized wire, No 16, should be run 
paraliel with the rows stapled to sup- 
ports. The wires should occur every 
32 inches from the base of the trellis 
to the top and a row of cucumbers 
get along the base on each side of the 
A. The vines are tied Yoosely with 
rafia to these wires, ana as the fruit 
gets it hangs inside the trellis and 
can be very conveniently picked from 
the under side. 

Melons are handiedi much the same 
as cucumbers vhen grown under glass. 
The fruit, however, should be sup- 
ported by a small sling, as shown, to 
prevent the weight of the crop from 
pulling the vines off the trellis. 

The most common vegetable me- 
chanically supported in the garden, 
and one well known to every farmer 
boy is the pole bean. Select straight 
saplings of some growth, such as 
al@er, or white birch, and set the poles 
firmly in the ground when the beans 
are planted. They should extend B% 
to 7 feet above the ground for such 
ens varieties as the Worcester 


Government Seeds 


dy 4 his heart is the Nittle farm 
My congressman pictures with landa- 


-e, the cabbage (with heads 
that won't harden) 
oe aot tiny pea pod (intent not to 


tomatoes and peppers he 
ails me! 
carrots ae (which prove 





to 
The tempting description, the picture 
that hails me 
On each 
seeds 
The wee little packet, 


packet, 
The elderly 
seeds! 


little packet of government 
the partly filled 


packet of government 


That daly fronted parcel I hall as a 
treasu 


For eften "te spring when returning 
from field 
(a source of most dubious 
pleasure, 
The Eo ape and cheapest that Con- 
can yield). 
How craent i seize it (!) with heart 
overflowing {7) 
I taney our congressman silently 


pleads: 
"For o. Be next election, your vote please 
In the + pad ballot box—for these gov- 
ernment seeds— 
This wee little packet, this partly filled 
packet 
This elderly packet of government 
seeds!” 
How sweet from the capitel mill te re- 
ceive it 
(A present superb for a farmer like 
Not a full packet purchased from seeds- 
man (believe it!) 
Can equal these seeds in their an- 
quity 
But now I've abandoned my rural voca- 
A tear of <2 comombrance its furrowed 
‘Por the Apr Aprils i “tea to m™ oultry a 
ratien = Tet ry 
inanimate iar 


eM A wee little packet, a partly filled packet 
os erly packet ef government 


—{M. G. Kains. 


Sow New ideas and see what i= 
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buy one adjusted to temperature and position. 
Do not buy a watch of a mail order house. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The Authentic American Watch 


Everyone knows that Waltham Watches are good watches. 
When you buy a Waltham Watch buy only from a jeweler and 


Jewelers are specialists who know how to regulate watches 
to your habit and occupation, how to oil them properly, how to 
detect any little disarrangement that may have occurred in 
‘transportation. A responsible jeweler who values his reputation 
will guarantee a Waltham Watch, and behind the jeweler’s 
guarantee is that of the Waltham Watch Company. 

When you buy a watch remember not only that Waltham 
Watches are the best, but that they were the first American 
Watches. Every watch-making device and imvention of 
importance in use has originated in the Waltham Watch factory. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Send for the “‘ Perfected American Watch,’’ our book about watches. 
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MANATEE 


Florida Lands 


Offer You an Opportunity to become Independent in a Short Time. 
BIG PROFITS ARE MADE 


On Fruits and ¥ You are © a Bot Marken ta the Bane 


Transportation, ~ . 
oh Pie Seeks 


ma pee 


which dearer des “as wil beset nny alles ee 


3. W. WHITE, Gon" ind. Agent, mest in Bs «gem 
——————————————— Eee 
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Points in Transplaming 


PROF WENDELL PADDOCK, OHIO AGRI coL 





One of the most important things 
to learn in connection with garden- 
‘ing is the right way to handle plants 
in transplanting. Some people who do 
not understand the make-up or the 
requirements of plants for best devel- 
opment have good success in all of 
their garden operations, but a much 


greater number make dismal failures 
of the simplest tasks. 

To illustrate: 
where 
usually 
plant tomato plants. 
if possible, 


In. the western states 
the sunshine is intense it is 
considered difficult to trans- 
A cloudy day is 


selected otherwise the 


Prof Wendell Paddock 


work is commonly done late in the 
afternoon. The plants are then care- 
fully protected from the direct rays 
of the sun for several days, but even 
with these precautions many plants 
are lost. Not long ago I was planting 
tomatoes in my garden under these 
conditions, but instead of selecting a 
cloudy day the work was begun dur- 
ing the morning of a bright June day. 

The neighbors assured me that I 
was taking great chances, and warned 
me to provide the young plants with 
an abundance of shade. But the 
planting was continued and no shade 
provided, and yet not a plant was 
lost. In fact, the plants showed al- 
most no signs of having been dis- 
turbed. But this was what was done: 
the lower leaves were removed from 
each plant and about half of each re- 
maining leaf was cut away. Here is 
where a knowledge of the make-up 
of plants is of use, and for our pur- 
pose this may be described in a few 
words. 

Plants take all of their moisture, 
together with much of the elements 
of plant food, from the soil. The 
very fine roots, or root hairs, have 
the power of absorbing the soil wa- 
ter. When plants are transplanted, 
unless unusual care is taken, most 
of these delicate root hairs may be 
destroyed. No more moisture can be 
taken into the plant until new root 
hairs are formed, consequently wilt- 
ing usually takes place very soon .af- 
ter plants are taken up. It will be 
seen that if 


conditions death to the 
As it is, even un- 


der these 
plant will result. 


der our conditions, plants are often 
seriously checked in their growth 
when transplanting. 


The things to be observed, then, in 
transplanting -are, first, to mutilate 
and expose the root as little as pos- 
sible, and next, to reduce the leaf 
surface to correspond to the loss of 
roots. This plan should be followed 
with almost all plants and trees, ex- 
cept the conifers; then if good judg- 
ment is used in other respects the 
mere question of making plants live 
will be a thing of the past. 





Getting Ahead is the best way to get. 
heads of cabbage. Plant in a hotbed 
at once, Move the seedlings to a cold 
frame when about 3 inches tall, and 
transplant in the open ground’ when 
the soil begins to warm up. 








evaporation from the | 
leaves is continued long enough un- | 








Care of the Apple Orchard 


A. P. GRAY, MICHIGAN 





In my experience the preparation of 
the soil before the trees are set has 
been one of the most important fea- 
tures. The soil should be made fine, 
rich and deep, even if it requires sev- 
eral years to do it, as the profits will 
come in sooner and much faster after- 
ward. Set two-year-old trees. 40 feet 
apart, using fillers of peaches or early- 
bearing apples, like the Wageners, to 
be taken out as soon as the main 
orchard requires all the room, 

Probably the best way to start an 
orchard is to set some hardy, good- 
growing sets, and the following year 
remove the tops and graft them in 
the body to the desired variety. Secure 
the scions from trees known to be vig- 
orous and good bearers and take them 
from bearing limbs rather than from 
water sprouts, the buds of the latter 
being smaller and frequently imma- 
ture. The object of growing intertilled 
crops for a few years is chiefly to 
shade the ground, and oblige cultiva- 
tion. Cultivation should be early and 
frequent until about the middle of 
July, when a cover crop should be 
sown. This may be rye, oats or clover, 
but whatever it is it should be plowed 
under early the next spring to secure 
the benefit of early cultivation and to 
conserve moisture. Arriving at the 
bearing age nothing should be taken 
off but apples, but some kind of ferti- 
lizer should be applied each year. I 


have had very good results by seeding 
the alternate strips to mammoth 
clover and cultivating the others, At 
the end of two years the order is re- 
versed, seeding those cultivated and 
cultivating those which had been in 
clover, using fertilizers, if necessary, 
to secure a strong growth of clover. 
3y this method but half of the area 
is cultivated at any one time. 

Pruning in summer for fruit, and in 
winter for growth of tree, is a good 
general rule. Summer pruning should 
be practiced upon vigorous growing 
and shy bearing varieties only, as it 
checks the growth of the tree and 


gives it a tendency to form fruit buds 
instead. 

We depend on potash and sunshine 
mainly to color our fruit. The latter 
is cheaper and much more easily ap- 
plied. Open heads, permitting the 
rays of the sun to reach most of the 
specimens, are desirable, painting all 
stubs more than an inch in diameter. 
Low trees only should be grown as 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


tility is supplied at little expense, and 
a fair growth of tree obtained at. the 
same time. 


Paints for Home Enrichment 


Without trees, 








grass and paint no 
farm home is complete. Beauty and 
comfort are brought by them; they 
make the abiding place a home, Where 
employed intelligently and sympathet- 
ically they increase the value—of the 
farm, make home pride stronger and 
enrich country life. The first two are 
now generally appreciated, but the 
last is too frequently neglected. 

The farm buildings may be larre 
and costly, but if unpainted they are 
hideous, The humble house, the inex- 
pensive barn and outbuildings may be 
made beautiful by paint with a care- 
ful selection of colors. Many farm 
homes are inviting because well paint- 
ed, the lawns neatly kept and a few 
shrubs and flowers added to complete 
the lacking feature of beauty and 
needs, 

Naturally, the first effect of paint is 
to improve appearances. That is i.uch. 
Paint makes the old look as new. It 
brightens the entire landscape. It tells 
the character of the people, it sepa- 
rates the cultured from the uncul- 
tured, the enterprising from. the 
shiftless, tke successful from the im- 
provident. 

Paint, therefore, not only tells a 
story, but it becomes the first need in 


farm improvement. So mindful are 
many farmers of this that at regular 
stated intervals the buildings are 
painted and always kept so. Indeed, 
some farmers go further and call 
paint into use as a necessary part of 
the repair of farm machines and 
tools. And nothing will pay better 
either, unless it be the wise use of 
paint for interior decoration “of the 
home. We shall have more to say on 


this interesting subject. 


> 





The Presence of Dirt in Milk indi- 
cates careless and uncleanly meth- 
ods in production and handling. An- 
other common defect is off-flavored 
milk, which may be due to a variety | 
of causes, as, feeding strong-flavored | 
fdéods, such as turnips, garlic, etc; 2, 
to feeding certain feeds to excess, as, 
for example, silage; 3, to odors of 
silage or manure in the stable; 4, to 


particles of manure and dirt getting 
into the milk, and, 5, to not properly 
rinsing the bottles after using wash- 
ing powders. Dairymen as a rule 
have been quick to see these defects 
when pointed out, and to appreciate 


the importance’ from a_ business 
standpoint of producing milk as 
nearly perfect as possible.—[C. B. 
Lane. 












UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





The Durability of the 


PIONEER VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 

is as well established 
as its SPEED 


Underwood Typewriter Company 
241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


{ WITH VERY DETAIL 
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SURPRISE POST CARD PACKAGE 


‘Tren beautiful sample cards and our big FREE offer 
Just to introduce we send all for 3 cts postage. Senl 
POST CARD HOUSE, 286 BROADWAY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Concrete Cow Stable 


plans, diagrams and specifications. 


OF ety Palin Cn 


sé 
e 


of concrete. 


other outbuildings. 


This Book Tells How To 
Make and Use Concrete 


Any fatmer who reads our By yoy. book— 


will learn how to build many noone farm structures 
This 168-page book gives directions for 
making concrete cellars, drinking troughs, 
stables, silos, chicken- houses, fence- 

It contains 1 

Write for this book today. 
Simply send your name and address. 





ATLAS, Pormaxo CEMENT 


When you read our book on concrete construction, you will learn 
The proof is there. 
ATLAS Portland Cement is ‘made of genuine Portland Cement 
it contains no furnace slag. There is only one quality 
of ATLAS manufactured—the best that can be made and the 
same for everybody. 
The largest buyer of ATLAS is the United States 
Government, which has ordered 4,500,000 barrels for 
use on the Panama Canal. - 


Ask your dealer for ATLAS. If he cannot supply you, write to 


“a ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
New York 


why ATLAS makes the best concrete. 


rock. 


30 Broad: Street 


acts i So Barrele— 


— a 






on the Farm’’— 


iggeries, 
osts, barns and 
pictures, with 

it is free to 







































































{From Page 335.] 


ent heads by their habit of 





we Ener of new: classes have been 
recently, and some of them are 
gn improvement. Beginning with the 


iget early sorts, the first is the 
Fgmooth-seeded, extra early, medium 

straw, such as «Philadelphia 
“psxtra Barly, Alaska, etc. A new vari- 
gy.of these has recently been pro- 
queed, which is almost as early and 
ae gs much longer pods. Two of 


Sues are of value; the Ameer, a blue- 
gefed, extra early, in growth about 8 
with dark colored, bloated saddle 
. 1at ar early as largé as 
pods that are nearly) 
Serene. Another one is  calied 
(audit, which is really only a large- 
ied Alaska. This ts called by some 
geismen Ameer, but it is really dif- 
ant, It is also called Giant Podded 


fiaska by others. 

’ Phen Soe the dwarf wrinkled 
jerlies, such as American Wonder, 
SMoits Excelsior and Sutton’s Bxcel- 
wor. The latter has larger pods and is 
very good, but the ligh color of the 
pyois is against it A new variety 
which promises to become pop- 
Ser is Laxtonian. This is really 
gd@warf Gradus. The pods look like 


Gradus in size and perfection, but the 


wine is only 12 or 15 inches long. The 
fearly, or extra early wrinkled, 
pee is the Surprise. This is just as 
‘any as anything grown, and while 
te growth and pods look like the 
méoth-seeded ones, the seed is wrin- 
and the quality is as good as 

i arly anything grown. 
) The next class is the taller, early 
igfinkled varieties. "The Gradus was 
we first of these, and still holds a 
place, although it is not as 
y nor as productive as some. 
Mhomas Laxton is a seedling of it 
f d with a smooth-seeded extra 


y. It is hardier and miore produc- 
| fully as early, but the pods are 


guite so large as Gradus. 
A number of. varieties have been 
tout which are said to be an im- 
Movement on the Gradus. Of these 
y Morn is my favorite, but’ with 


at $10 a bushel it will not be 
mted very heavily. 
Some New Varieties 


Awttew type has been introduced by 
aiming to overcome the tender- 


of the Gradus type, but ft still 
ams the early and large pod fea- 
Some of these have hardly 

up to expectations, but a new 

the Reselected Pilot, is said to be 
Mustactory. Another class is the me- 
mam-leneth vine with small pods, 


fas the Market Garden, Advance, 
mea a host of others. These are be- 


Superseded in the market garden 
lafger-podded sorts, and are used 
Beat deal by the canning factories. 

m@@ long-strawed, large-podded ones 
Me Mext, called the Telephone type, 
whe Telephone was the first of 
These are justly very ‘popular, 
Wiis old Telephone was a great ad- 
Over other types. For a num- 


Of years the stock did not come 


: #7d many small pods -were 
oe but this is gradually being 
seme. Improvements in this class 
: in the production of darker- 
eee Strains and larger pods, in 

mE up the vigor afid producé- 









“8 and breeding out the small 
The Duke of Albany was one 
Me first to have darker pods, fol- 
oeee by Alderman, Admiral Dewey, 
eared Telephone, etc. The size 
— Pod has been improved upon, it 
fo in Exhibition, Prince Edward, 
' on Universal is said to be an 
evement on Telephone in even- 
@ type, size of pod, etc. Another 
that has become popular is the 
“ffOp, large podded semi-dwarfs. 
em was one of the first of 
Dwarf Telephone or Daisy is 
=. POMUlar, and also the new one, 
or Big Dinner, which I think 


mile better. Defiance is another 
meeme of this class, 


2 


— kinds will be confusing to 
=e, so for his benefit I will 















ory ee, 
~ 


say, for extra early, plant Surprise, 
followed by Thomas Laxton, and then 
follow them up with any one. of the 
tall or semi-dwarf, large-podded ones. 
I prefer Ald@rman and Potlatch, but 
Improved Telephone and Dwarf Tele- 
phone are also good. 


Mazsketing Country Produce 


H. C., COPPER, MARYLAND 








In marketing, the most important 
item is to put the produce upon the 
market in an attractive package. The 
prospective purchaser has no way of 
judging the quality, except by its ap- 
pearance, and often an inferior arti- 
cle meets a more ready sale, because 
it is more pleasing to the eye. One 
must remember that he must have 
a good reputation before buyers will 
be on the ‘loekout for his produce 

Some years ago we were engaged 
in peach growing, and after varied 
experiences with different markets 
and commission men, we found it was 
best to sell to buyers at the station 
and the wharf. Then we knew what 
our fruit sold for, and were sure of 
our money. Once or twice some of 
our growers were enticed to ship to 
some distant market where fruit was 
quoted at fancy prices. One lot of 
about 500 baskets was never heard 
from. A man after waiting several 
weeks received a check for $12.50 in 
payment for 225 baskets. This fruit 
would have brought at home 45 cents 
a basket the day it was shipped. 
Therefore, my advice is to deal with 
a firm you know to be reliable. 

For the past eight years I have 
lived within a mile of a town of 
over 3000 inhabitants. Most of my 
produce is marketed direct to the 
consumer. This I find the most prof- 


itable. I have regular customers who 
look to buy their country produce 
from me, and by giving them good 


produce they are willing to pay more 
for it than some of the unreliable 
kind often sold by the green grocers. 

It is in the retail business that rep- 
utation and attractivenecs count most. 
In the summer of 1909 -I had con- 
tracted my tomato crop with a local 
canner. A lady bought a basket of 
tomatoes of me. The fruit was so 
satisfactory to her that she engaged 
a basket a week as long as tomatoes 
lasted. She told a friend where to 
get good tomatoes, and so my repu- 
tation spread until I had sold over 
100 baskets. 





Tomatoes in the Home Garden 


FRANK WHITE POWERS, MINNESOTA 





To raise tomatoes, the first thing to 
do is to secure the right: kind of seed. 
There are many kinds of good toma- 
toes, but I prefer the Ponderosa, as 
I think it yields more fruit to each 
plant, and the tomatoes grow large 
and meaty, having very few seeds and 
a fine flavor. There are varieties that 
ripen earlier than the Ponderosa, of 
which I would choose the Warliana. 
After securing good seeds, if no 
greenhouse or hotbed is used, fill a 
box 5 or 6 inches deep with rich, 
mellow dirt, and sow the seeds in. it, 
covering them about half-an inch 
deep. This should be done about the 
middle of March. Place the box in 
a window where it will get the 
warmth of the sun. Keep the. earth 
damp, but not too wet, and soon thé 
plants will grow. Thin them out so 
that they will not be too thick, and 
after they reach a fair size transplant 
them, placing them farther apart. 
This will make the tops grow more 
stocky and the roots thicker and 
stronger. About the middle of April 
transplant them again, this time put- 
ting each plant into a strawberry box, 
and these in turn into a large box, 
with enou dirt to fill up the spaces 
under the boxes: You will then have 
strong, healthy plants to put - into 
your garden as soon as the danger 
of frosts is over. : 

When. setting out my. plants I, 
choose a place where the soil is very 
rich and sheltered as much, as possi- 
ble from the winds, and w they 
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STA 


will have iéts of sunshine, for one’ 





cannot raise good tomatoes in the 
shade. I place my plants in rows 4 
feet apart and 83 feet apart in the 
rows, cultivating between, much as I 
do the corn. 


Keep the Plants Off the Ground 


When the plants reach 1 foot in 
hight, I set an 8-foot stake beside 
each plant and tie -the plant to it, 
allowing only two of the branches 
which have the earliest blossoms to 
grow. After this, I tie the plants up 
about once a week, cutting off all 
sprouts or suckers, thus sending all 
the strength of the vine into the fruit 
buds on the two branches. Where it 
is hard to get stakes for each plant 
it may do as well te put in a few 
posts and stretch wires on them over 
the plants, tying to them. In any 
case, do not let the plants grow on 
the ground, as the fruit is apt to rot, 
and does not grow in as good shape. 
Staking the vines in this manner 
causes these branches to grow very 
rapidly, reaching a hight of from 6 


to 8 feet by the last of August, and | 


filled with great clusters of tomatoes 
all the way up. 
bushel of fruit from each plant. 

If one lives near a greenhouse kepf 
by a man who will sell you the kind 
of plants you order, it will be easier 
to buy the plants; but be sure he 
gives you good plants and the right 
kind. 

When the plants are trained as I 
have described, the fruit will ripen 
very early near the ground and keep 
ripening farther up, so that.one has 
to reach up to pick the late fruit. 
Before the first hard frost I pick the 
large, green, smooth tomatoes, wrap- 
ping each in paper and put away in 
a cool, dry place. These keep ripen- 
ing, so that wehave fresh tomatoes 
on the table in December. 
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I get fully half a | 











An All-Steel Wheel 
Handy Wagon 


Hew much would it be worth to you to have your 
made over—stronger and better than it 


You ought to find out what this 


tnatter and look into it," Blectrics 
are absolu 




















Say, Now, Be Fair About It— = 
Haven't ll done well the Thea let's 
png anal our — and Ag gg om, Down 
Handy Wagon ora st of Low Steel Wheels 
and make work easier for next year. That's the way 
to use prosperity. Get our Catalogue ’ 

Havana Metal Wheel fon 
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Box 60 vana, Til. 
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AN offer of the Harman S&S 


which is displacin ye. the 
wheel, because it is faster and 
temper from steel, 

‘ A Special Carborundum Farm Tool Grinder (7 ma- 
im chines in 1) is now offered fer a free trial lasting 16 full 








than the 


“How To Grind 
Edge Tools” 


A splendid book which should be in the hands of 
™\ every man who ever ground an 

\\\ which telis you every trick of the expat 

-\\\ feather edges, andotherinformation valuable to every man. 


tool. A book 
grinders—ell about 


k is being distributed in connection 
um Farm Tool 
Carborundum, you know, is the new abrasive 
e and the emery 
because it will not draw 


days, You may « every tool on your farm at 
My expense. is offer is made to introduce carbo- 
a tundumeverywhere, Book exp!ains great free offer. 


The Coupon Brings 
luable Book 





“*How To Grind Edge Tools” goes 
to. every man who sends the coupon 
at the om of this announcement 
positively without expense. There are 
no strings attached to the offer. It is 
a book which is well worth money, 
but we send it free to introduce carbo- 
rindum eve . Carborundum 


rywhere. 
grindstone and eight times faster than 
from the back-breaking work of the grindstone, 


e and will keep the rust from every plow and 


Toal Grinder in minutes that it would 
not draw the tem- 


You may send 
ee eet ¥ 
pee er Bee Sel ce yous Cosbetnntum 
obligations. = 7 
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SOME OLD 


CROP THIEVES 


How to Exterminate Them 














Stevens Visible 
Loading Repeating Rifle No. 70 


If your Dealer hasn’t it in stock, we will send express prepaid on receipt of List 
Price, $9.00. We guarantee it to be the most accurate .22 caliber Repeating Rifle in 
the world—remember, it carries the Stevens’ Guarantee. You see the cartridge go 
into the chamber—you know when the gun is loaded. You have fifteen quick shots 
without reloading—twelve if you use .22 Long Rifle cartridges. Made in two models, 
one for .22 Short and the other for .22 Long Rifle. The .22 Long Rifle will also take .22 
Short and .22 Long Cartridges. Practice now and get after the 








Rabbits Crows Raccoons 
Woodchucks Hawks Sparrows 
Skunks Weasels Gophers 


Blue Jays and other ‘‘Crop Thieves’’ 


The Stevens Visible Loader is sold by all live dealers. Remember, we guarantee 


this rifle to be the most accurate .22 caliber Repeater in the world. 






The Stevens 
Favorite Rifle No. 17 
Single Shot. List Price, $6.00 


The only Boy's Rifle used by Men 


~ Points for Sharpshooter, Trap Shooter & Hunter 


Write us and tell us what kind of shooting you do and we will write you a letter 
of advice with many; valuable pointers for the Sharpshooter or Hunter, giving you 
short cuts to expert marksmanship, at the same time pointing out a way of cutting 
down your ammunition bills. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Dept. 453, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
List Prices Stevens Rifles 
Little Scout No. 14 - . $2.25 Crack Shot No. 16 - - *. 


Stevens-Maynard Jr. No. 15 3.00 Little Krag No. 65 - : 
Favorite No. 17 - $6.00 
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GALLOWAY 


bt from $50 to $3 
a real 














engine factory. profit. No such offer 
as I make on the class of engine | sell has ever been mde before in all Gasoline Engine 
history. Here is 1 turn them out a. alike by the thousands in my 


reason : 
factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 1 sell them direct to you 
money than some can make them at act cost. 
All - pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 

Z 


enormous quantities). 
Anybody can afford and m' just as well have a high grade engine when he 
kind. I'm doing something that never was 
before. Think of it! A price to you that is er than dealers and 


jobbers can buy similar en for, in carload lots, for spot 
An that is so im the factory that I will send 
f out anyw in the U. S. without #h expert to any inexperienced 
y engine Ynade Ss 


Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE *itue BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make more money with a 
































In writing any of our advertisers. You will 
got a very quick repty if-you do. 
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FAVORITES 
Choice Crops for Farm Gardens 


M, G. KAINS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





The number of farmers who grow 
choice vegetables for their home 
tables is growing greater every year. 
This’ is largely because of better 
methods of handling the land so as 
to reduce work, by planting in long 
lines, so as to use horses, and also 
hand-power seeders and cultivators. 
The farm garden has begun to rival 
the best amateur gardens in town. 

There are many choice .vegetables 
easy to grow which every farmer 
should have. Among them are Jeru- 


salem artichoke, borecole, celeriac, 
endive, kohl-rabi, leek, mustard, 
okra, salsify and dandelion. These, 


with the ones mentioned delow, will 
add greatly to the. variety of the 
farmer’s table, and should be given 
at least a trial. Full directions are 
always found on seed packets or in 
catalogs, so there need be no difficulty 
in growing them. Just to whet the 
appetite, however, the following par- 
agraphs are: cubmitted: 

Garden peas are unquestionably the 
choicest vegetable of their season, 
provided they 
are of the wrin- 





ties the work of 
staking may be 
avoided alto- 
gether, and by 
selecting early- 
maturing varie- 

LAXTON PEA ties and plant- 
ing them in succession a week apart 
a constant supply can be secured un- 
til midsummer. 
be had during the late fall by be- 
ginning a second ‘succession in 
August. Peas to be best enjoyed 
should be picked only a few minutes 
before they are put in the kettle, and 
to bring out the best flavor, they 
should be boiled quickly under cover, 
drained, and served with butter, pep- 
per and salt. This way is far supe- 
rior.to the common one of stewing 
them in milk. 

Swiss chard is grown exactly like 
garden beets, but the leaves and the 
stems instead of the roots are dressed 
for the table. If leaves are cut care- 
fully, the -plant will continue to pro- 
duce ali on 
summer 
and fail 
Thin nings 
may be 
made_- for 
greens the 
same as 
beet - greens 
are secured. 
Leaves from 
the remain- 
ing plants 
may then be 
eut as de- 
sired. By 
se parat- 
ing the leaf part from the stem, twa 
vegetables may be made from the one 
set of leaves. - The green part makes 
an excellent substitute for spinach, 
and the stems may be cooked and 
served like asparagus on toast with 
drawn butter. One eaution in con- 
nection with Swiss chard is that 
chickens. must not be allowed near it, 
or the family will get no greens! 

Cos lettuce is a particularly desir- 
able salad for the ~summer. It is 
grown, precisely the same as. other 
lettuce, except that the heads are of- 
ten, covered with paper tubes or tied 
together like ‘cauliflower, so as to 
bidnch the interior leaves. The Cos 
warietiés.do not run to seed as quick- 
ly as the ordinary kinds, and do not 





















SWISS CHARD 


become bitter Jike the ¢emmon ones 


*Hd ick 2 


kled class 
These varieties 
are very sweet 
and high fla-_ 
vored, and as 
different from 
ordinary field 
peas as‘ sweet 
corn is from 
field corn. By 
choosing . lo w- 
growing varie- 


A second supply can - 


do during hot weather. On this 
count, they make specially delicin 
salads, either simgly or in comp 
tion with cucumbers, green pep 
5 5 tom & toes 
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iand the 

COS LETTUCE Olive oil 
a small quantity of dry mustard ing ~ 
bottle. This is a much easier way te = 
make a salad dressing than with ag 
egg beater. 

Several varieties of the squashes 
may be made to extend from August 
until spring. -Best of all the earligg % 
are probably the pincapple and the © 
vegetable marrow. Plants of thes = 
sorts if not allowed to ripen thepe: 
fruits will produce until frost kis = 
them. In cooking these squashes es 
only enough water should be used fg — 
prevent the pieces from sticking 
the bottom of the pot. Better sti” = 
they should be steamed. When ten & 
der, they f - 
should be 





drained and 
mashed with 
butter, pepper, 


salt, and a lit- 
tle sugar. 
Among the 
later squashes, 
Hubbard is 
the best both 


} 
t 
in quality and » 


HUBBARD 
as a keeper... With care in handing, © 
so as not to bruise, specimens mr 
fairly warm quarters will conting ™ 
until spring unless the family is 51 
fond of them. They may be Cooma 
like summer squashes. ‘ 

Brussels sprouts are grown th) 
same as cabbage. They like a cook 
moist soil, and do best in spring oF 
in autumn. .. late crop may be stare” 
ed in June or July and the sprouts 
covered, even after frost has killeé 5 
most other v.getables. In mild parip 
of the country they are often gath @ 
ered as late as New Year’s, but ordi) 
narily the plants are pulled and hung”) 
top down, or with their roots in sali 
in well-ventilated, cool, moist ceHars, | 
The sprouts are boiled the same as = 
cabbage, but usually they are served. ™ 
whole, either with a drawn ba ? 
dressing, or a white sauce. Prefer- 
ably they should be boiled in two wie= 
ters, as they are often stronger i 
vored than cabbage. 4 

Everybody likes celery. Many pee = 
ple, however, think that celery #) 
hard to grow. This is not the aay 
provided or- r= : 
dinary care 
is given., The 
seedlings are 
started in lit- 
tle beds 
or flats 
and trans- 
planted a 
couple of 
times until 
large enough 
to put in the 
field. Then 
they are set 
in slight de- 
pressions 
and as they 
grow, the 
earth drawn 
up toward 
them so as 
too make 
the stalks 
stand up- 
right. When 
blane h- — =- 
ing time CELERY 
comes boards may be placed at! 
side of the row, and drawn ; 
by their upper edges. The stale 
lose their green color and 
white and crisp. By choosité 
varieties as _ White Plume, 
blanch mere or less natura. 
time of. blanching may be 
Celery is not-only useful to ® 
salt, but it makes ati exéelh 
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when boiled and served with a cream 
dgauce. It is also a splendid adjunct 
é salads. The famous Waldorf salad 
js made by mincing equal quantities 
of rather tart apples and celery to- 





Brussels Sproute 


gether and serving with the. French 
dressing mentioned above on lettuce 
leaves. Another salad is made by 
mincing equal parts of boiled beets 
and celery together and serving with 
this dressing. Minced nuts and mus- 
tard seed increase the temptingness 
of this salad. 


Getting Asparagus Bed Started 


FRANK WHEELER, MIDDLESEX OO, MASS 








1 first select suitable land, a fine, 
loamy sand, with at least 2 feet of 
top soil, free from gravel and stones. 
In preparing this land hoed crops are 
used for at least two years previous 
to setting the asparagus. These crops 
are heavily fertilized, much more then 
they would ordinarily need, se that the 
first 9 inches of soil shall be well 
filled with plant food. The land is 
plowed the fall previous to setting the 
plants and a cover crop or manure 
used to protect it during the winter. 
In the spring the furrows are made 
4 feet apart and from 7 to 8 inches 
deep. One-year seedlings are set in 
the furrows 2 feet apart. 

The market wants large asparagus 
these days, and I believe that, other 
thinge being equal, setting the plants 
far apart larger asparagus will result. 
twice, going both ways. Then the 
bed is set, but manure is put on during 
the winter before. The equivalent of 
1% pounds nitrogen, 250 pounds pot- 
ash and 125 pounds phosphoric acid 
are used per acre to the cutting beds 
at one time in the spring. A plow is 
Rever used on my beds in getting 
them ready for the spring cutting, 
but the disk harrow is run over them 
twice, going both ways. Then the 
fertilizer is applied, and the wheel 
harrow used to work this in, and all 
is finished up with a smoothing 
harrow. 

The dead tops of the plants are 
» hever removed or burned, but cut up 
by the harrows and left on the ground. 
Weeds are killed during the cutting 
Beason by the use of a potato hiller 
ftid the fine-toothed weeder. 








The Ground Cherry—aAs a cultivated 
fruit, the ground cherry or husk to- 
Mate is seldom seen in gardens. Yet 


s ' it is 2 delicious fruit when cooked in 


various ways, or made into pre- 
Serves. There is a yellow and a pur- 
lish red variety, the former being 
_ the best. The plants require arich and 
Tather sandy soil to do their best. 
They should be started as early in the 
Stason as possibie. Cultivate just the 
sme as other tomatoes. When the 


» Stult is ripe it can be used at once, or 


and laid away in a dry place, 
husks remaining on, where ft 
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‘WORTH CONSIDERING 





Anyone can make 
from a manuf. ucing stone 





JOIN THE 220,000 


Good light for country homes is today a national movement, 


Nearly a quarter million now have Acetylene gas light made 
on the premises. Over 20,000 put in plants last year. For 
here is the only vital improvement the country home has 


lacked — and always wanted. 


Everyone realizes their need 


for it. Because good light not only brightens the home, but 
life as well. Good light and good cheer are twin thoughts. Is 
there any reason, Reader, why you shouldn’t enjoy these daily 
dividends of comfort and satisfaction ? 


Home-Made Gas 
Light 
now. It is made 


(called cateimna ) 
water, This material is the safest li 


agent known. ft can’t lode and w 
burn. Keeps for years in any climate. 


The cost of made from it cent 
joss than fer kerpeone at 190 per gallon. 


Better Than City 


LT. 


—— 


Acetylene Generator 


Gace © menth or less, « on size 
generator is filled with the stone and 
water. Takes fifteen minutes. No other 
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Preparation and Application.” 






A New Book on Fertility. 


The pressing problem which every farmer has to deal with is 
that of fertility or plant food. What is the ‘‘ Yeast of the Soil’’ 
and how does lime and cultivation affect it? What is it in the soil 
that makes certain kinds of plant food productive while under 
other conditions it is non-productive? The number of such quest- 
ions constantly arising has led Mr. W. H. Bowker, President of 
this Company, to prepare a manual on “Plant Food, Its Sources, 
In this book he compares manures 
and fertilizers and gives manure and green crops their rightful place. 
He discusses the so-called “bulk” of fertilizers and frankly tells 
how fertilizers are made. 

The New England Farmer says: ““Mr. Bowker’s treatment of these subjects 
is fair to both manufacturer and user and his view a broadone. He isan auth- 

ority on the subject of the application of fertilizers, having been raised on a 

farm where fertilizers were used in the early 60’s, educated at the agricultural 

college where the chemistry of fertilizers was made his major study and for 37 

years engaged in the manufacture and sale of fertilizers, in twenty-two years 

of which he conducted an experimental farm.’’ 


The New England Homestead says: 
written’’. Mr. Fullerton, Director of the Long Island Railroad Experimental 
Station says: ‘‘It is the best ‘work I have read on the subject, stripped of 
technicaiities and brought down tothe tnderstanding of the every day farmer.’ 


It is a book for winter reading at a time when farm work is not 
pressing and we suggest that every farmer who reads this adver- 
tisement, write a postal card for a copy. Ask for Edition 12 in 
paper a free of charge. Price in cloth cover 25c. There is 


FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


advertising in it. 


“Tt is clearly, plainly and frankly 












































Itustrated, 5x7 inches. 109 
pages, Clath. Net, 59 cents. 
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for settled districts, 
where good range and killing 
power are desired, with safety 
to the neighborhood. 


The ZZarftn .25-20 is a light, quick- 
handling, finely-balanced repeater, 
with the solid top, closed-in breech 
and side ejection features which make 
guns safe and agreeable to 
use and certain in action. 


- is made t to use _~ powerful new high 

8 loads with jacketed 

yen as well as the well-known black 

powder and low pressure smokeless cart- 

ridges, and is the ideal rifle for target work, 
for woodchucks, geese, 
hawks, foxes, etc., up 
to 200 yards. 


This rifle and ammu- 
nition — all other 
peaters, are 

fully rte sae in our 
136-page catalog. Free 
3 stamps postage. 





119 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN 





= Family 
Grist Mili 


Makes finest corn meal and graham. Grinds 
coffee, spices, rice, cereals, cracks hominy and 
grain for pou! Delights the women folks 
because it grinds so fast and easy, Price $3.00. 
Freight Prepaid. Agents Wanted. Ask for free book. 

A. H. PATCH, 


Clarksvilie, Tenn. 
Also makes Black Hawk Corn Sheller 


BOOKS 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS IS THE 
MAN WHO WINS 


Here is a list of books i indispensab| 
if i? are identified with flower, vegetable 


fruit raising. 
Dwart Fruit a 


The Potato; 
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Hexamer 
Sweet Potato © sailors 


Gardening for oa fais 
enderson 
Greenhouse Manageinent 


y Lf. fs 
Gardening for Pleasure 
+ Henderson 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes ........ 1.00 
y B. ri 
Insects Injurious to y Rejebins eesecee 
: y F. H. Chittenden 
Home Floriculture 


3 y Eben k 
Successful a cee 
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E 9 inches, containin. 
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and Home T 6s. Free on ion 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, B. ¥ 
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.was gained during that period, 





NEW THINGS 


IN ORCHARDING 


PLACE FOR DWARF FRUIT TREE 


Worth Gradually Becoming Appitctated—Larger and Finer Fruit a 
Result--Trees Bear Earlier Than Standard Size--Appeals to 
Specialists—By Edwin C. Powell of Massachusetts 


Although dwarf fruit trees have been 
known and grown for much over a 
century, it is only within the last half 
dozen years that American fruit 
growers have shown a true apprecia- 
tion. _of their worth. True, they have 
been grown in a limited way in gar- 
dens for many years, and I know a 
small commercial orchard of apples 
on Doucin stock that was planted 
about the close of the Civil war. 
Dwarf pear trees have been grown 
in large, profitable commercial or- 
chards for many years, and it is safe 
to say that over 99% of the Angou- 
leme (Duchess) pears are grown on 
quince stock. 

A quarter century ago a slight 
wave of planting dwarf apples swept 
over the horticultural world. Most 
of the condemnation of dwarf fruits 
comes from those whose experience 
those 
experience what- 
or who look 

commercial 


have had no 
ever with these trees, 
upon them only in a 
way. They have planted dwarf trees 
and then neglected them. They 
failed to give the dwarfs either the 
right kind or sufficient care and then 


who 


Apples are worked on Doucin and 
Paradise apple. The former makes 
a half dwarf—trees 18 to 20 feet 
high—while the Paradise will give 
the true dwerfs from 8 to 12 feet 
high. The Paradise is the smallest 
of the dwarf apples, and should form 
trees which are little more than 
bushes. Almost any kind of the 
smaller growiag plums may be used 
for dwarfing peaches, 


Fruit Is Improved in Size 


It is well to remember at the outset 
that the term “dwarf fruit” applies 
only to the tree and not to the fruit 
itself. The dwarf tree is small in 
stature, but the fruit is as large 
as and commonly larger and finer 
than that grown on standard trees of 
the same variety, because of the 
greater care given in pruning, thin- 
ning and spraying. 

While therc are hundreds of profit- 
able dwarf pear orchards, there is 
less than a score of commercial dwarf 
apple orchards in profitable bearing. 
This is due mainly to the fact that 
horticulturists ave strongly con- 
demned and advised against the 


care. The advantages make 
trees particularly fitted for 
among standard trees in commercia§ 
orchards. Short life and small sing 
are especially valuable in filler trees, 
for there is less danger of their ing 
juring the permanent trees which arg 
to stand a half century or longer. 
Early bearing is a valuable asset tg 
the commercial: apple’ planter whe 
figures on waiting five to ten yearg 
for a profitable crop from his or 
chard. If he can get a’ paying crop 


dwarf 


filler’ 


. 


t 


. 
? 
: 
. 
; 
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in half this time he is so much ahead 


Many dwarf apple trees will bear the 
second year from setting. I know es 
dwarf orchard of Astrachans that 
averaged a peck of fancy fruit to the 
tree the third year, and some tree 
bore nearly a bushel. 

A plan Low recommended anda 
being followed by a prominent New 
York apple grower who has an acre- 
age of about 10,000 trees, is to set 
permanent, long-lived trees 36 to 40 
feet apart each way with a tree of 
the same or a shorter-lived variety 
in the center. Half dwarfs on Doucin 
are planted between each way, mak- 
ing the trees 20 feet apart. Then 
one way between these is set apples 
on Paradise, making the trees 10x20 
feet. Such apple fillers vill come 
into bearing nearly as soon as would 
peaches or plums, while they possess 
none of the objections of the latter, 
They will also last much longer. 

All trees will be kept well headed 














DWARF WINTER BANANA APPLE, THREE YEARS OLD 


them as unworthy. A 
dwarf tree is a product of special 
conditions and it needs special care. 
Without the right kind of culture and 
pruning you lose the advantages of 
dwarfing, ‘and get merely a_ small 
tree that lacks the robustness and 
advantages possessed by standards. 

Dwarf trees are commonly propa- 
gated by budding into stocks of an- 
other species or of a variety of 
restricted growth of the same species, 
Angers quince is commonly used 
for dwarfing pears. Sand cherry, 
which is the best, is employed in a 
limited. way for plums, but the Am- 
ericana is more commonly used, 


condemned 


planting of dwarf. trees. If the 
Angouleme (Duchess) pear on Angers 
quince can be made a profitable 
proposition, there is no good reason 
why as intelligent care on the part 
of the grower will not produce a 
profitable dwarf apple orchard, Every 
fruit grower concedes the close ap- 
plication, intelligent direction and 
severe pruning needed to make a 
profitable dwarf pear orchard. Why 
not give equal effort to dwarf apple 
trees before condemning them? 

The advantages of dwarfing trees 
are early bearing, small size and high 
quality; the disadvantages, greater 
expense, shorter lived trees and more 


in, particularly the dwarfs. It is ex 
pected that the Paradise trees will 
stand from 12 to 15 years before it 
will be necessary to remove them and 
that the Doucin trees can stand eight 
to 10 years longer. Finally, in 25 t 
20 years the center tree will be takem 
out and the ground then occupied by 
trees standing 36 to 40 feet apart 
Such, at least, is a. plan which has 


much to recommend it to careful, Im 7% 


telligent growers. The man who 


not take the best care of his tre@®o® 
in fact, suck Sa 


had better not try it; 
man will not make a great success 
fruit culture. 

But it is in the garden, the | 


me 
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a tan place. and the orchard of the 


p gpecizlist that the dwarf tree 
5 fipds its most valuable place. Dwarf 
Birees are especially useful. to “the 


“an with a garden” and to women 
who are fond »f horticulture. Being 


gmal, in size, a arger number can be 
wn on land where values are 
gounted in feet instead of in acres. 

This makes it possible to grow a 
greater variety of fruit, for 16 to 20 

Sawarts may be grown on the space 
eceupied Ly a big, spreading standard 
Saree. -Th-ir early bearing . proclivity 
is very i portant, for amateur gar- 
" deners ar frequently impatient for 
gesults. Dwarf trees can be trained 
fs fanciful forms and are very largely 
grown 4 cordons and espaliers in 
Gngland and France, They can be 

wn against fences or buildings and 
made to form a useful ornamental 
gereen to the garden. 

Distance for planting should vary 
with the variety, but for Paradise 
apples and pears 10x10 or 8x12 feet 
isa good distance. 

Pruning Dwarf Fruit Trees 

The pruning of dwarf trees {ts a 
matter « the greatest consequence, 
for on proper pruning depends - both 

the form and productiveness of the 
tree. The trees are severely headed 
Sh, that is, the leaders are shortened. 
This is generally done at the spring 
pruning, but may be done at any 
time. It is more essential with young 


growing trees than with those in full 
tearing, for naturally these do not 
@ake as much wood growth. 

Summer pruning is necessary. 
While standard trees are pruned once 
@ year when dormant, dwarfs need 
doth summer and winter or spring 
pruning. The summer pryning should 
be devoted to pinching in the side 
shoots. The headers may grow until 
late in the season. This shortening 
in of the side shoots induces. the 
formation of fruit spurs. It is neces- 
fary to go over young trees two to 
gix times during the season; older 
gnes, two to four, 

I have a space of 110x150 feet de- 
Yoted to a fruit garden. In it I grow 
Sslandard apples set 30x80 feet, with 
'Doucin between and Paradise inter- 
Pplanted 714x15. I have nearly 75 
Gwarf apples, besides dwarf pears, 
plums, peaches and cherries, standard 
‘tees of the same, grapes and berries 
of all kinds. The older trees were 
®t in the spring of 1906, and have 
“ompleted four seasons’ growth. A 
“iew of the dwarf-apples bore in 1908, 
and many more last year. Winter 
Banana on Doucin is the tree shown 
mi the picture and produced 14 large 
Perfect apples, some 4 inches in 
diameter. Red Astrachans, Maiden 
Blush, Yellow ‘Transparent, Pound 
pBweet, Duchess (Oldenburg) and 
‘Bismarck are among the more pre- 
tious of my trees. 

Dwarf peaches in their second sea- 
@i bore some fruit and one of the 
Pawar Japanese plums blossomed s0 
efall as to literally hide the branches, 
)While the plums which it produced 
| were finer and larger than any of the 
mime varicty I ever saw.on standard 

A Duchess apple set 250 speci- 

pmens and matured 40, which was too 
Many for the future good of the tree, 
; dwarf trees have given me a. lot 


: Pleasure. For the progressive 
MeMmercial planter who wants fillers 
Mey certainly look good. 





| Miternate Hand Machine Milking 
Was tried with two cows at the Ne- 
experiment station, but the re- 

8 Were not satisfactory. When ma- 


thine milking 


g and hand milking are 
Farried on irregularly and interchange- 
tbly the machine will not draw all 
‘the milk, and, in consequence, more 
ie — are obtained In the case 
R milkers, the sphincter muscle 
pe the end of cach teat was treated 





@ dilator until the milk could 
uy be drawn by hand, yet the ma- 
P Was unable to remove the milk. 
teat cups and mouthpieces need 


a be Changed as the lactation pe- 
‘@Avances. 
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Ponderosa Tomatoes Pay 


L, B. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 





Catering to a local. market in a 
good-sized town, I have observed that 
the close of the season is usually dis- 
tinguished by a dearth of fancy to- 
matoes. Most of the regular truckers 
seemed to rely upon the yield of vines 
set in the spring. A tomato vine will 
continue bearing till frost, but as it 
encounters the heat and droeuth of 
late summer with its vitality impaired 
by long production, its fruit grows 
smaller and smaller. As a _ result, 
public demand_falls off, dince cus- 
tomers want fruit large enough for 
slicing, and the run-out stuff on the 
market does not tempt them to buy. 
It is not that the public appetite is 
cloyed; it is merely discriminating. 

Perceiving an opportunity here to fill 
a void, I sowed seed of the Ponderosa 
tomato about June 1 and soon had a 
good stand of plants. An old straw- 
berry bed was turned under as soon 
as the berries were off, and the 
ground thoroughly prepared with 
disk, harrow and drag. The straw- 
berry plants had been well mulched 
with manure the last winter, and this 
manure, together with the large, leafy 
tops of the plants, made up a large 
body of organic matter, which when 
buried, decomposed into humus and 
plant foed, About July 1 the plants 
were set out. It was very hot and 
dry, so I watered them as set. Most 
of the plants lived, but made little 
growth until a heavy rain about the 
middle of July, after which time the 
plants grew very fast, and were soon 
large enough to interfere with the 
cultivator. They were not staked, ac- 
cording to the general practice here, 
and were placed 4 feet apart each way. 
Three rows wére mixed varieties, but 








all the rest Ponderosa. They occu- | 


pied about one-fourth ofan acre. The 
last of August the tomafoés began to 
ripen, and the planta bore uninter- 
ruptedly until November, when we 
had the first hard frosts. With the 
cull stuff on the market selling at 
from 25 to 50 cents per bushel, I 
found no trouble in disposing of my 
product at $1, and this was the aver- 
age price until the end of the season. 

This was the first time I had tried 
the Ponderosa on a large scale; and 
discovered that it had some extraor- 
dinarily good qualities. In the. first 
place, its size is immense, probably 
standing first of all varieties. There 
were many specimens that weighed 
1% pounds, and pound tomatoes were 
too common to excite any comment. 
The objections to the Ponderosa I 
have had from shippers are that it is 
too large to ship easily, because it 
cannot be accommodated to the: reg- 
ulation baskets; also, that it is too 
rough. This latter reason is hard to 
understand. It is true that there is a 
deep pucker around the stem, and 
that the top is usually more or less 
indented, but this is all lost sight of in 
the general magnificence of the 
gigantic fruit. The color is ~ purple, 
the’ skin thin’ bat tough, and the meat 
is solid, wfth an extremely small per- 
centage of ‘séeds. 

Frai¢ Excellent in Quality 

It might be. supposed -that~ great 
size wouid imply poor. flavor, but ex- 
actly the, epposite is the case.. For 
eating, the Ponderosa ‘ranks among 
the very best, and when its flavor is 
combined with its great slices, it is 
certainly not excelled. Another fine 
quality is its unrivaled productive- 
ness. I have counted a dozen toma- 
toes averaging a pound each, to- 
gether with a host of smaller ones, all 
on one vine, and this was the rule 
rather than the exception. I esti- 
mated that at no time were there less 
than 50 bushels on the vines, and I 
picked daily. Most of them were re- 
tailed to private customers in the 
small tomato basket, while others 
were sold by the bushel for canning. 

As time went on and no rain fell, 
I began to wonder how it was possi- 
ble for the vines to continue piling 
up their fruit with no diminution in. 
size. Cultivation had been long dis- 
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«é<Let’s Not Buy Another Thing 
Till We Put the Fences Right” 


HE far-sighted farmer will say that when temptations arise to let 
the ready money go forsome luxury. The luxury is an expense; 
the g Patory 3 an investment—a producer. A tarmer is —. 
money fast until he has his farm fenced off into a sufficient number o 
fields to permit of the proper rotation of crops!and the most advan- 
tageous pasturing of stock. 
The fields of a farm are like the rooms in a hotel—the more rooms 
or fields, the more revenue. 


AMERIGAN FENCE. "=<s 9074-201," 


is aa that brings the most returns for the money paid out. It {s made of 
a pad mp ey hs expressly for woven-wire-fence purposes by the largest man- 
ufaocturers of wire in the world. . Galvanized by latest improved processes, the t 
that the and experience of years has taught. Built on the elastic hinged-joint 
SS principle, which effectually protects the stay or upright wires from break- 
under hard usage. 


F. BAAGKES, V. P. & G. S. A: 


American Steel & Wire Co. , 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANOISCO 
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fences or bore in the earth for G. W. Ingersoll, 205 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 
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Write for FREE Sample and Reasons Why Bishopric 
(Wall Board is Cheaper and Better than Lath & Plaster 
ANY weather is “good building weather” when you use Bishopric Wall Board as « substitute 


‘fot tath and“plaster.” You yourself can nail it to studding; applied dry, all ready for 
Geeoration. Saves time and labor ; is clean and sanitary ; proof against cold and dampness. 
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18 MADE of kiln-dried, dressed. Biechopric Sheathing {s made in 
lath, IMBEDDED in- hot Asphalt same way as Wall Board, but finish is not 
Mastic, and surfaced with sized ag leer fone A om Bn 
cardboard a eaper 2 
Fa = poe tell Ser far pos > Forms de0d obrepens Senwets lath and 
three-eighths inch thick. % weather board. Ideal ray CEMENT 
sheetsare easily and nailed EXTERIOR or stucco work. 
ready for paper, oEzpaltent lining for dair 

Ee Oe a re HAL anes 
rae ee Sa ot summer Bishopric ROOFING makes a neat, 
Used for dwell ings, pleasure, health- | Seodlcslat’ resemsicad nanok eames 
resort and factory buil ings new — Write For ond. & ay ‘er — and weather; 

porches, laundries and garages. nl , 
50 per 0sq.t.or 86.40pe FREE SAMPLES 92.25: eae Ss aise Ya 

Sie! oa Mics AND BOOKLET — 


the Mastic Walll Board & Reofing Mfg Co. 30 &. Third st. Cincinnati, O. 
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~ FROMATEN ACRE FARM 
QUT INTHE UNION PACIFIC COUNTRY 


That’s what the orchardist or fruit grower can 
make from the land in California. Not every one can 


do it, to be sure, for the shiftless farmer is in the west 
as he is everywhere, but the man who buckles down 
to hard work can make every acre of this agricultural 
Eden yield more than any three acres he ever tilled in 

_ the rocky New England states or the heavy clay soils 
of the middle west. 
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The farmer out in the Union Pacific Country 
figures not on how much land he can get, but on how 
much can he get out of what land he has. Contrast 
$500 an acre with 50c corn at 40-bushel crop, or 70c 

‘. Wwhéat at 20-bushel crop, and you will soon see why 
the Californian forges ahead and makes farming a 
big paying business. 

’°- Better take a trip and see the wonders of the 
Union Pacific Country for yourself. Travel over 


+. ene efe 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
*“*The Safe Road to Travel” 
Electric Block Signals. Dining car meals and 
service “Best in the World.” 
Low Colonist fares will be in effect March 1 to April 15, inclusive, 1910. 


For more complete information, or facts and 
figures concerning particular locations and what they 
mean to you, address, 


E. L. LOMAX, General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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If You Will Send $1.00 
for your subscription to American Agriculturist you can have without 
cost a copy of the 1910 Hand Book. It's a dandy. 
Be sure to 
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continued, for the vines covéred ths 
ground and the constant tramping of 
the pickers had made the earth ex- 
ceedingly hard. Still I kept on har- 
vesting and selling, having no trouble 
in finding customers. The three rows 
planted to other kinds bore no com- 
parison to the Ponderosa in yield and 
size, and some plants were. badly 
blighted. When killing ‘frost came in 
November we carried in over 20 bush- 
els of large green tomatoes, leaving 
many small ones on the vines. .As a 
result of this experiment I had sold 
$125 worth of tomatoes for cash. This 
amount from one-fourth an acre 
would mean $500 per.acre. 

A valuable lesson to be drawn from 
this experience is the tremendous wa- 
ter-holding capacity of vegetable 
matter when plowed under. Only per- 
sonal observation could have con- 
vineed me that such a crop could be 
grown without rain, for not a drop of 
water fell from the time the plants 
were about 18 inches high. Here was 
a demonstration that proved organic 
matter fully equal to irrigation, and 
convinced me that the trucker, on 
such soil, can safely feel independent 
with our variable rainfall. 


Farmers Con Goow Water Cress 


L. R. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 








One of the most wholesome and ap- 
petizing,; and at the same time the 
most neglected vegetable or green, is 
water cress. Knowing the merits of 


this plant and how highly it is es- 
teemed abroad, especially in Eng- 
land, I- cannot but regret that it is 
so little appreciated in the western 
States. It is indeed’ beginning to make 
its appearance in the city markets, 
but throughout the country, where it 
would be such an addition to the 
farmer’s table and where there are 
ideal conditions for its growth, it is in 
many sections scarcely heard of at 
all, 

Water cress is a water plant, as its 
name tells. It grows from 4 to 6 
inches high, is a light green in color, 
has small leaves, and ~ will spread 
rapidly. Its flavor is hard to describé, 
but a taste for it is readily acquired. 
Many consider it equal to celery. The 
stems with the leaves are pinched or 
eut off, and after being well rinsed 
are ready for the table. Dipped in 
salt, it makes a splendid relish, espe- 
cially for suppers .<~ + 

Any farm on which” Paers. is a 
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PONDEROSA TOMATO IN FRUITAGE 


Large specimens average one to 1% pounds. 









to raise cress, for its home is ip ¢ 
bed of a brook. The seed is sola eu 
all seedsmen and is the ordinary p 
a packet. Sow it in early spring aig 
the edge of the. water in the soft 
After it has started to grow nicely ig” 
can be transplanted into the Water 
and up and down the spring run, = 
that it may spread faster. jt wk 
soon fill the entire bed of the spring” 
and follow it down its course, One 
seeded, it will remain forever With. 
out further care. : 
In England cress beds are made g 9m 
great care and expense. The bed @ 
the spring is widened as far as th 
flow of the water will cover it to the 
depth of an inch or two, so as e 
make as much room as possible am 
yet have all of it in contact with rus q 
ning water, which keeps. it clea * . 
fresh and vigorous, 
The great value of cress lies in the 
fact that its season is in the winte 
and early spring, when no othe 
greens are to be had. Very ca @ 
weather bites it down, but in tm 9S 
warm weather of the spring it neve © 
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stops-growing, and in a few days ~ | 
ready with a crop of fresh .leaya, 9 9 
The lover of cress calls for it, evem 
in sickness, when nothing else wi 


tempt the appetite. When om = 
travels through the country and seg. © 
the thousands of springs where cress 

would flourish and _ contribute @ _ 
much to the family health and wim 
ter diet, in my opinion fully equaling. . ~ 
lettuce and celery in this respect, lg — 
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cannot help wishing to spread abroall” Pp 

a knowledge of this delicious a n 

easily raised vegetable. One word B 
caution: It must be protected from) 

poultry and all kinds of stock. ee 5 

e 5 - 

Absolute Cleanliness is the fmt Ww 

requisite in making good butter; sam T 

itary surroundings come next, 2 8I 

right temperature, with attention @ 4% _ 

details: in the care of cream thie D. 
We make 20 to 25 pounds each weeRysy 

wrap it in parchment paper, and a a 

direct to the consumer. In order o bi 

keep a uniform color we use one ee” th 

four drops of vegetable coloring & ar 

the pound, the amount depending » ~ 

upon the time of the year.—iMee «, 

George L. ‘Ebpts, Huntingdon Cour ri 

t ° ada Bu 

y, Pa. fi 








I consider American Agricultt 
the head of the agricultural pres®, 
appreciate the work being done 
the farmers.—[G. G. Allen, Dte® 
County, Pa. i 


























Favorable Fruit Bud Reports 





Whatever may be the facts at the 
plossoming period, the outlook fog tree 
fruits at the opening of March is good. 
Q@rchards seem to have come through 
the winter in healthy shape, fruit buds 
gound and promising. 

Making extended inquiry into the 
present condition of fruit buds, Amer- 
jean Agriculturist finds that the gen- 
eral outlook for most of the growers 
is about as goed as could be wished. 
Fruitmen in most instances report 
that the conditions have been very 
favorable to the weathering of the 
tenderest fruit buds, although in some 
sections @ little damage has been re- 
ported in such tender sorts as peaches. 
Throughout the east and middie west 
the weather has been comparatively 
even, with few sudden drops in the 
temperature or wet spelis, which 


would be hard on the embryo fruits. 
The almost continuous snow has cov- 
ered the orchard, and in many cases 
kept the ground from hard freezing 


and ameliorated the effect of the few 
gudden changes in the weather. 


The most tender of all fruit trees, 
the peach, has, according to such re- 
ports from northern territory as have 
reached American Agriculturist, come 
through the winter in good condition. 
Although in some localities it is rather 
early to predict anything concerning 
the crop, indications up to date go to 


show that the growers are warranted 
in their optimistic views. Apple buds, 
always more hardy than most of the 
other fruit buds, seem to have come 


through the winter in a solid condi- 
tion, uninjured and dormant. The 
same may be said of plums and cher- 
Ties. 


Reperts from Fruit Growers 

We have no reason to think that 
fruit buds are hurt by winter weath- 
er, as it has not been below zero.— 
[C. J. R., Lake County, O. 

Fruit buds are uninjured and trees 
in good condition, with prospects un- 
equaled, Peach buds withstood 
weather well, apple buds are solid, 
uninjured and dormant.—[L. B. Y., 
Ross County, O. 

Prospects to date indicate good 
crop since the fruit buds seem to have 
come through the winter in good 
condition—[A.  T. R., Gloucester 
County, N J. 

New York Fruit Prospects 

Fruit conditions are normal. © Cold 
has been steady and ground covered 
with snow. Six degrees below zero ex- 
treme range this winter. Fruit buds 
withstanding weather well—({F. L. 
R., Wayne County, N Y. 

Lowest temperature this winter 12 
degrees below zero. Not over 10% of 
the peach buds harmed. AH fruit 
trees went into the winter in healthy 
condition.—[F. Albany Coun- 
YN Y. 

I do not believe fruit buds are in- 
jured. We have had severe weather 
se far this winter. Indications point 
to a large crop of apples and peaches. 
16. C. S. T., Orleans County, N Y. 

I do not think there has been any 
injuy done in fruit trées up to date, 
although it is a little early to predict 
anything. We are not having severe 
weather—[F. B. F., Niagara Coun- 


ty, N Y. 

Weather conditions have been fa- 
Vvorable for fruit buds so far as ap- 
ples are concerned No ice storms 


nor extremes of temperature.—[A. C, 
H., Orleans County, N Y. 
Reports from Pennsylvania 

All buds on vigorous, healthy trees 
@ppear in good condition for peac, 
apple and pear. Coldest weather this 
winter was 4 degrees above zero. 
The orchards have been covered with 
Show and ice, which prevented sud- 
den changes. At this time prospects 
foc good crop are exeelient.—{G. H., 
Dauphin County, Pa. 

While it is pretty early to make 
definite statement, prospects for fruit 
buds developing well are excellent. I 
hink that owing to the extreme 
Grouth last fall, fruit buds did not 
apke their normal development, and 
P ta nerefore less liable to injury by 
Flot, Some of the more tender va- 
b _ peaches, have suffered in the 
[E , but general outlook is good.— 

me E., Dauphin County, Pa. 
aioe spects good for extra large yield 
of Season, judging from condition 

fruit buds at present—[C. H: C., 
oy County, Pa. 
a4 fruit trees and fruit buds are 
DD eet™e g00d condition in which they 





into the winter, Rather early | 


t© tel much about prospects.—-(C. R. 
K., Brie County, Pa. 
Michigan’s Optimistic Outlook 

I could not imagine more favorable 
prospects for fruit. A heavy blanket 
of snow covered the ground all win- 
ter and very little weather below 
zero. New and better orchards will 
soon replace the ones killed in this 
county a few years ago.—|G. W. B., 
Van Buren. County, Mich. 

Prospects good for all kinds of fruit 
buds. Peaches have come threugh 
in good condition, with all buds alive. 
Apples, where proper care was given 
orchard, are in splendid shape and 
promise large crop in 1910. Every- 
body is preparing to spray trees this 
season. Ground has not been frozen 
during the winter, but has been cov- 
ered with deep snow.—(E. H. H., 
Allegan County, Mich. 

So far no fruit buds have been in- 
jured this winter. We have enjoyed 
a steady cold, but not severe enough 
to freeze buds; prospects very good. 
{H. 8S., Berrien County, Mich. 

There is no evidence of serious 
damage to fruit buds. Conditions are 
normal.—|S. W., St Jcse. . County, 
Ind. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At Pittsburg, cattle steady and 
market active. Monday’s supply 125 
cars sold at $6.70@7.30 p 100 Ibs for 
extra steers weighing about 1400 Ib., 
prime, 1300 to 1 lbs, 6.50@7.10, 
good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 6.25@6.65, 
veal calves 7@10, springers and milch 
cows 25@60 ea. Monday, market in 
hogs was active, with arrival of 35 
doubledecks. Heavy and medium 
hogs quoted. at 10 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
Yorkers 9.95@10, light Yorkers 9.75 
@9.80, pigs 9.60@9.70. Strong feel- 
ing prevailed in sheep market, and 25 
cars arrived Monday. Lambs sold a 
little lower, quotable at 7@9.35, sheep 
6 @ 7.40. 

At Buffalo, demand for cattle gen- 
erally good, and market 10@25c 
higher. Monday’s supply was 150 
cars. Prime steers sold at $6.75@7.25 

100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-1b, 6.25@6.65, 
050 to 1150-Ib, 5.75@6.50, choice 
heifers 5.75@635, common to ‘air 








.25@5.50, feeders 450@5, stockers |. 


4 

3.25@4.25, milch cows and springers 
24@68 ea. Sheep receipts Monday 
were 75 cars, prices running slightly 
lower. Good quality ewes sold at 6.25 
@6.80 p 100 Ibs, choice wethers 7.6 
@7.80, bulk of mixed grades going at 
6.25@7. Hog receipts were 60 double 
decks. Market was active and prices 
firm, with medium and heavy yy 
10@10:.065 p 100 . Yorkers 9.95@ 10, 
light Yorkers 9.80@9.90, pigs 9.75. 
These are the top quotations thus far 
touched. 


LOOKING TOWARD BLOSSOMING 
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Minches high. Me. for #-inch 


Gates are extra. 
Offered at any ways near these p 
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BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


» Bic. for 38-inch, for @4inch and 14e. for #-inch. 
AWO FUL BARGAIN. Noting like it has ever before been 
a a a > — 4) Lapa od ea oars se fen 
rong will last yea ny can afford a fence at these 
0. 12 steel wire, heavily galvanized. We want e 
Free etn Ne. 20, which illustrates and describes our 

mete ‘ence, Gates, Ari 


named for these 


Is 


prices. Made 
one needing fence or gates to 
ull line 
es. Write us a postal card today for our Free Catalogue No. ®. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, box 351 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 











GET A BROWN RUST PROOF FENCE 


Fe tasanstman patos 
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curate measure of str 
(gauge) of the wire is 





Fence there are Do wraps, no 
Take a 





in @ wre The size 
only sure test of its strength. 





Consider carefully how much these 150 to 700 inches of wire weigh, and remember. 

Oe Se eee aes Bomng to the 
In the “ 

Ro waste wire, no dead and a “wrap”, “clamp” 

Bo race win, no ded wach, ake 0 Lee Recher an « “ery. “any” 

Perfect” will weigh less per rod, or per roll, because there is no waste weight—but 

will be quite as strong tp each wire and stronger as a whole—and it will cost esx 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 


strength or durabiitiy of the tenes. 
no ties—therefore 
































































WE TAN 


‘wery kind of Skins, Horse and Cattle bides 1 for 
uags, Robes and Coote We make Ladies 
Fur Goats, 8 8ca uffs, Gloves, etc., edition — 
to be tann araneee “everything we 
for 11] lastrated alogue. 


TAXIDERMY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
THE PELOQUIN FUR TANNING CO., 


386 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1804 


GEED POTATOES 


BELLMATH FARMS, SENNETT, N. Y. 


We have the Sir Walter Raleigh, trne to name and 

VREE geen BLIGHT OR SCAB. is variety is a heavy 

i ooking and market qualities are 
inemrpaseed. 








It is white and round, one of the very 
best for the main crop. 

For several years we have been selecting seed 
and peoves ' ag variety and now offer a greatly 
improved strai 

Ask about = herd of GUERNSEY CATTLE. Bulls 
only forsale. H, C. CROCKER & SON. 


The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is a greater aid to the wire 

fence builder than any other, 

because the steel grips never 

+ slip. Stretches to the last 

post as well as any other. 

SUBSTANTIAL—DURABLE. 

An instrument that makes 

rapid fence building possible. 

Sold by all hardware stores. 
guaranteed. Write 


or circular. 
PF. A. TOWNSEND, Painted Post, N.Y. 

























































































ove ON Crpemental Fences and Gates 
will beautify your home, there- 

~ a to the satisfact tion of living as ie 
oye ing value. Our 1910 Catalogue te 


Ths Cylons Wome Wie Fence Co., 1240 E. 55th St., Cleveland, °. 
Strongest 





























=~ ernine | Panca oo co. 
Winchester. 


PATENTS Se! ce EE 
PATENT 





Boonlet oa on veabatie sent sion, oe 


Wateon E. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C: Books free. 
Highest references. Best results. 


LAWN FENCE 


wen, oe Gene e 
OH free, ¢ Cainioane 
A Churches and Cemeteries, 


Coiled o 
A boxp Winsbester, nd, 


Questions and Answers on 
Milk and Milk Testing 


By CHAS. A. PUBLOW, A.B., M.D.,C.M. 
and HUGH C. TROY, B. S. A. 


BOOK that no student in the dairy 
industry can afford to be without. No 

r treatise of its kind is available, and 

no book of its size gives so much practical and 
wih information in the study of milk and 


cts. 
recent years the rapid Se remcemens 
has opened up new fields, and the 
‘or mee to carry on the work is 
than is the sup; Poly, of qualified men. 
ak! the scons care an Ringe» | of clean 

paration and sale 

ainke, the inapection of dairy herd 
rons, ce testing associations CL the 
pg RS 0 mili and its products for adul- 
, hav created more Sgertunites 
the young an who can successfully do 


is well known that Pepetiaaly all these 
posens ave awarded to the men who make 
Teazeceras in eae examinations. 
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and their 





mind when the 
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For a number of seasons, one of 
the popular features of the Garden 
Annual has been the Agricultural In- 
dex. We continue it this year and 
take pleasure in presenting herewith 
a comprehensive array of names and 
addresses of those engaged in cater- 
ing to the wants of farmers, fruit 
growers, breeders, etc. The list pre- 
sents in minute classification, leading 
advertisers, in every line appealing to 
farmers. The concerns represented 
in this agricultural index stand for 
business integrity and fair dealir 7, 
and the lists should be retained for 
future reference. 

We are not telling you anything 
new when we reiterate that it is the 
man keeping posted in regard to the 
latest developments in farm machin- 
ery, in apliances, in up-to-date meth- 
ods, in what is newest and best in 
seeds and nursery stocx, who meets 
the greatest success in his business. 
This index classifics the lines of busi- 
ness under consideration, together 
with the names and addresses of the 
persons and concerns engaged therein. 

The year 1910 las’ opened with 
every promise of activity and breadth 
of accomplishmunt. Good crops and 
satisfactory production in meat ani- 
mals assumed, the sky is bright for 
another period of continued pros- 
perity to the farmer. Therefore, one 
of the best aids at your command, is 
this thing of keepin, in touch with 
the newest and most efficient in ma- 
chinery, equipmen, nursery stock, 
seeds, breeding animals, etc. A hint, 
if any is necessary, will be along 
the line of suggesting that readers 
send at once for such catalogs as 
they are interested in. The names 
and addresses appear in full in t-e 
lists which follow. Get posted in 
the newest wrinkles in manufactur- 
ing and distribution; and keep in 
touch with the progressive adver- 
tisers, whether you are ready to buy 
at the moment or not. Almost 
without exception you can secure 
one or more of these catalogs for 
the asking. In writing to these ad- 
vertisers, do not fail to mention 
American Agriculturist. This assures 
you fair treatment from the person 
or concern sending out the catalog or 
other descriptive printed matter. 


Automobiles 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
mobile tires. 
The Mier Carriage & Buggy Co., 
Moline Automobile Company, East 
Mead Cycle Company, Chicago, I., 
Winton Motor Carriage Co Clevelar 
Building tegen 
American Iron Roofing Ce Elyria 
ing. 
American Radiator (o., Chicago, Il 
boilers. 
American Sea Green Slate Co., Granville, 
Slate shingles. 
The Anderson Mfg. Company, Elyria, O., Roof-fix 
The Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York city. 


Hartford, Ct., Auto- 


Mfg. Company, New York Amatite 

Brown, Wales Co., Boston, Mass., 

Chicago Housewrecking Co., 

J. B. Colt Co., 21 Barclay St., t 

Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, O., ‘‘Reo” steel 
shingles. 

Farmers’ Cement Tile Machinery Co., St. 
Mich., Cement tile 

Samuel H. 

Gordon-Van Tine Co., 
roofing, etc, 

. €, Hain, St. Louis, Mo.. Paint. 

©. W. Ingersoll, Brooklyn, N. Y., Paints. 

Geo. M. King, Des Moines, Ia.. Ligl ng rods. 

Leader Iron Works, Decatur, I)l., Water ions. 

Mastic Wall Board & Rfg. Co., Cincinnati, 

Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N. x ° Met al 
shingles. 

Penn Wall Paper Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., Wall 


John’s, 


Pa., Paints. 


, ee . 
° "MI li work. 


Davent 


pers. 
The Richardson Engineering Co., New York city, 


Lighting outfits. ; 
Ss Detroit, Mich., 


A. Scott Co., 
ete 
Sarwan Williams Co., Cleveland, 0 Pa ints 
w. ¢ Shinn, Lincoln, Neb Light g i 
Smith & Thayer, Boston, Mass., Heating 
The United Factories Co.) ( leveland 0. } 
Universal Portland Cement C ( T. 
burg, Portland cement. 


Dairy Apvaratus and Supplies 
Milk Ticket Co., Hartford, Conn., Milk 


Lightning con- 


Acme 
tickets. 

American Separator Co., 
separators. 

Wallace B.-Crumb, Forestville, Conn.. Stanchions. 

Cc. H. Dana, West Lebanon. N. H.. Stock markers. 

De Laval Separator Co., New York city, Cream 
separators. 

Lever Cream Separator Co., 


rators. 
“Vewis ® Mfg. Co., Cortland, N 


Bainbridge; N. Y., Cream 


Waltham, Mass., Cream 


+ ¥., Milk coolers, 


os 
car 


Lisle Mfg. (Co., Clarinda, Ia., Monarch cream 
separator. 

Live Stock Marker Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Stock 
markers 

Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa., Cream 
separators 

Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., 
Cream separators 

Western Milking Machine Co., Stevens Point, Wis., 
Milking machines. 

Farm Power 

. ca ae sha Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
engines. 

Cltshansen Engineering Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Gasoline engines. 

_ Detroit Engine Works, Detroit, Mich., 
tionary eng. 

Cc. H. A. Dissinger & Bros. Co., Wrightsville, Pa., 
G asoline engines. 

A. Gray’s Sons, 
Gasoline engines. 

Hart-Parr Company, 
engines. 

Power Specialty Co., 111 Broadway, New York city, 


Automatic hydraulic ram 
The Root Van Dervoort Eng. Co., East Moline, Il., 
Lansing, Mich., 


Gasolene 


Detroit sta- 


Middletown Springs, Vt., 


Charles City, Ia., Traction 


Gas engines. 

Seager Engine Works, 
engines 

Walter Forshee, Willet, N. Y., 
tanks, etc. 


Gasoline 
Gasoline and oil 


Fences and Fencing 

Advance Fence Company, isin, 
P The Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., 
ence. 

3rown Fence & Wire €o., Cleveland, O 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, 
fence 

Cyclone Fence Company, 
mental fences 

Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., 
Iron and wire fence. 

Frest Wire Fence Co., Cléveland, 0. 

Interlocking Fence Company, Morton, Til. 

Kitselman Bros.. Muncie, Ind 

Page Woven Wire Fence o-. Adiian, Mich., 


Il 
Cleveland, O., Wire 


, Wire fence. 
Ind., Lawn 
North Chicago, TIL, Ornae 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Deere & Mansur Co., Moline, Ill., Plows 

Eureka Mower Co., Utica, N. Y., Potato planters 
etc. ° 

Emerson-Brantingham Co., Rockford, IlL, Plows 

Excelsior Garden Tool Company, Erie, Pa., Gardeg 
auger. 

A. B. Farquhar Co., 
Potato diggers, etc. 

Fenn Mfg. Company, 
auger. 


Lid., York, Pa., Cultivators, 
Charlotte, Mich,, Post holg 


Springfield, I., “¢ » drillg, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Craig 


Wm. Fetzer Company, 

Fosston Mfg. Co., 
cleaner and grader. 

The Wm. Galloway Co., 
spreaders, separators, etc 

Goulds Mfg. Company, 
pumps. 

Harman Supply ‘o., 

Harriman Mfg. Company, 
setter. 

The Hench & Promgold Co., York, Pa., Cultivators, 

Hercules Mfg. Company, Centerville, Ia., Stump 
pullers. 

Huber Mfg. Company. Marion, O., Threshers, etc 

L. W. Hurff.. Galesburg, Il., Seed corn grade 

The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 0., Cider 
and grape juice mach. and supplies. 

The International Harvester Co. of America, (hi- 
cago, Tli., Harvesting machines, manure spreaders, 
gasolene engines, etc. 

Janesville Machine Co., 
planters. 

The C. -O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp., Southport, Conn., Dise 
harrow. 

Johnston Harvester (o., Batavia, N. Y., Harvester 
machinery. 

Kansas City Hay Press Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
Scales, hay presses. 

King Weeder Co., 
seeds. 

The Kramer Co., 

LaCrosse Hay Tool Co., 
tools. 

Lewis Mfg. Company, Cortland, N. Y., Feed cookers 

Loomis Machine Company, Tiffin, 0., Well crilling 
machinery. 

lavejoy Company, Cambridge, N. Y., Plows, cult 
Vators, etc. 


Waterloo, Ia., Manure 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., Farm 


Chicago, Tll., Grinders 
Harriman, Tenn., Plang 


Janesville, Wis., Com 


Richmond, Va., Implements and 


Paxton, Jil., Harrows. 
Chicago Hgts., Ill., Ha 





CUCUMBERS UNDER GLASS IN CHICAGO GREENHOUSE 


This greenhouse is located at Rogers Park at the extreme north of 
the city of Chicago, in a section given over largely to hothouse production. 


Rioendarth Glove Company, Chicago, Ill.,*‘Asbestol”’ 
lave: 


“ F. “Mayer Rost & Shoe Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
mor Duilt she 
- Peloquin Fur Tanning Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
ur coats. 

R. & R. Corset & Underwear Co., New Haven, 


Conn., Corsets, 
Steel Shoe Company, Reine, Wis., Steel shoes. 


Implements and Machinery 


8. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Planet Jr., 
in iplements. 

American Harrow Company, Detroit. Mich., Manure 
spreaders. 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hackettstown, 
N. J., Saw mill outfits, 

Appleton Mfg. (o., Batavia, Til., 
spreaders. 

R. Armstrong Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Suction 
cleaners. 

Aspinwall Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich:, Potato ma- 
chinery. 

Austin Weed Exterminator Mfg. Co., Austin, Minn., 
Weed exterminator. 

Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J., 


uplements. 
The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 
(Chicopee Falls, Mass., EB ge and fodder cutters. 


Bo vee Grinder & Furnace Co., Waterloo, Ia, ¥ 


Corn huskers, 


Iron age 


ider: 
Briilion Mfg. Company, Brillion, Wis., Plows, har- 
i Sesen Campbell Co., Detroit, Mich., Fanning 
mt 
aswell Mfg. Co,, Cherokee, Ia., Revolving harrow. 
pene Point Mfg. Co., Crown Point, Ind., Corn 
hellers, feed mill's, ete: 
e Cutaway Harrow Company, Higganum, Conn., Disc 
harrows, _etc. 
Deere 


& Company, Moline, Iil., Plows, ete. 


Pitless Seale Co., Pleasant Hil, 
Monmouth, DL, Plows, hare 
. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, 0., Force and lif 
pumps, hay tools, etc. 


Duane H. Nash, Millington, N. J., Harrows, ett 
National Seed Tester Co., Des Moines, Ia., Seed 


: ‘Naylor Mfg. Company, La Grange, Il. Disc-spike 
harrow 
Bellevue, Ohio, Cultivators 


The Ohio Cultivator Co., 
harrows, planters, etc 
Oliver & Howland Co., Springfield, Mass., Pumb® 
H. Patch, Clarksville, Tenn., Grist mill 
Portable Elevator Mfg. Company, Bloomingio®, 
Ii., Wagon dump and grain elevator. 
J. E. Porter Co., Ottawa, TIL, Haying tool 
Potato Implement Company, Traverse City, 
Potato machinery. 
Pittsburg Steel Co., ‘a 
Republic Fence & Gate Co., North Chicago, lity 


Ornamental fence. 
Y. ¥., Wire cree 


McDonald Bros. 

0., Pitless scales. 

Monmouth Plow Co., 
som cultivators. 


” Michug 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


’. J. Townsend, Painted Post, N 
Up-to-Date Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind., Lawn @ 


farm fence. 
Ward Fence Co., Decatur, Til, Farm aud ormae 


mental fence. 
Fertilizers 


American Agricultural Chem. Co., Boston, Masts 
Fertilizers. 


J. W. Barwell, Waukegan, Tl, 
land renovator. 
jae = Boston, Mass. 
* 24 Stone &t., 
Y ya Coe Fertilizers, Thomas Basic Slag 
Super Co., 80 Wall. 
New" You city. city, yotiee 2 


Plaut grower and 





York celts 
New Ye 


Suvaehb * pune eo 






Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co., 143. Liberty 
zB. New York city x 
Kitrate Agencies, ‘New York cliy, Nitrate of soda. 
rm. S. My vig Bn York city, tgs A iw 
Rockland- Rockport Lim e., Lime. 
Rogers & Hubbard Co., 
Sanderson Fertilizer & 


Co., ’ 
Middletown, Ct. 
Chem. (6., New 


Boston, Mass. 


Haven, 
nitt’s Lowell Fertilizer €o., 
Fire Arms 


¥. Bannerman, New York city, Military goods. 
M. Hartley ¢ mypfany, w York city. 

Marlin Fivearme Company, New Haven, Conn. 

3. Stevens Arms & Tools Company, Chicopee Falls, 


Household Articles 


Alton Watch Co., Chicago, TH., Post cards, 
Art Company, 48 Broadway, New York city, Signet 
gings and post cards : 
The Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich., Laurel stove and 
Babson Bros., Chicago, Til, Phonographs. 
Tie “Best Light Co., Canton, ©., Incandescent gas 
aise Mfg. Co., Concord Junction, Mass., Tiolet 
ialties. 
wr. Brammer Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa, Wash- 
hines 
m Oey “Ww “Davis & Co., Rochester, N. Y., Designed 


"good novelties. 





The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., House- 

ki bardware 
Friend Soap Company, Boston, Maass., Soaps 

Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co., Ctiicago, Til, 
Pees Wood Fibre Mantle Co., Clereland, Ohio, 

‘ood fibre ens and aap mantles. f 
“— Eze Remedy © Rochester, N. Y., Dan- 

Serkin Company Buffalo, N. Y¥., Soap. etc., pre- 

ums 
Pantie Lamp Co., Chicago, TIL, Mantle lamp. 

Monumental Bronze Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Memo- 
re und monuments : 

Olson Rug Company, Chicago, Til., Rugs made from 

i ca 
Pion 1 Importing Co., Philadeiptita, Pa., Rugs. 

Parker's Hair Balsam, Patchogue, Hair tonic, 

Smith & Anthony Company, Secon, | tg Stoves, 
Bruges. et S 

Stewart Hartshorn Co., Short Hills, N. J., Shade 
wallers 

Stolz Electrophone Co., Chicago, TIL, Ear drum. 

The Thomas Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., Cutlery, silver- 
mre 

Food Produtts 

foca-Cola Company, Atlant Ga., Coca-Cola. 

frank P. Lewis, Peoria, Ti!., Single binder cigars. 

Kational Biscuit Company N. ¥. city, Biscuits, 
Backers 

Pestum Cereal Company, Lid., Battie Creek, -Mich., 
Bastum and Grape Nuts 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IU., Breakfast 
Eands 

Jewelry 
al National Watch Co., Elgin, Tll., Watches. 
Cc. Martin & Co., Roslindale, " 

Waltham Watch Company Waltham, Mass., 

Patches 


Wearing Apparel 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., New York city, 


@iicago. Boston, Rubbers and rubber ts 
Eddystone Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Calico 
its. 
Bock. Island Plow Company, Rock Island, ML, 
Salem Iron Works, Winstop-Salem, N. C€., Saw- 
@@is and wood working machinery. 
Silver Mfg. Company, Saiem, 0., Bnatlage cutters: 
@andard Earth Auger (€o., Chicago, Ill, Post- 
thle augers. , 
A. W. Straub & Co., Philadelphia. Pa.. Feed mills. 
¥. J. Townsend, Painted Post. N. Y¥., Tool nders. 
The United Factories Company, CMlevelan Ohio, 
ents 
ms Bros., Ithaca, N. Y¥., Well drilling mae. 
Wilson Bros., Easton, Pa., Grinding mills. 
Lone Tree, Ia., Stump 


Gimmerman Stcel Company 


Land Opportunities 
Atlantic Coast Line Raitroad Co., Jacksonville, ‘Fia., 
Beatie 


a lands. 


Hi. Belo & Co., Dallas, Tez., Texas lands 
rd of Immigration (State Capital), St. Paul, 
Sien., Minn. lands. 
Wm. H. Brown Co., 191 La Salle St:, Chicago, 11., 
Beth Dakota farm 


Day 4 Henson Becarity Co., Spokané, Wash., Wash- 
= bn Sout Irrigation Co. (Walter S. Ayres), Postal 
, Chicago, TH., California lands. 

-Lorenz Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Georgia lands. 


Oklahoma 


Colony Co., Homeland, Ga 





md Commercial Club, Portland, Ore, Oregon 
The Progress Co., Chicago; DL, Farm lands. 
Scandinavian-Canadian Land Co., 172 Washington 
®, Chicago, I11., Canadian lands. 
goers Air Line BR. B., Norfolk, Ve., Southern 
BL Lovis S. W. Ry. (Cotton Belt Route), St. Louis, 
Me, Arkansas lands. 
£ 4 _Birout Co., Boston, N. Y¥., Phila. Pittsburg, 
Union } Pacific Ry. (E. L. Lomax, G. P, A.), Omaha, 
Bed, California farma. 
Wheelock & Wheelock, Fargo, N. D., North Dakota 
Nurserymen 
Allen Bros., Paw Paw, Mich., Strawherry plan 
arnes Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., Yaleeville. ct. 
Brown Bros Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
Cayuga Nurseries, Cayuga, N. ¥ 
Arthur J. Coll , Moorestow: a: 2 
Bamue! © _betevan N. Y., Strawberries. 
Crawf Co yahoga Falls, O., Strawberry 
Bints and mall fruits 
— & § 1412 West 47th St., Minneapolis, 
G MTT seedlings. 
EDwange Barry Rochest er, N. Y¥. 
L. 3. mer Nursery Co., Palesks, N. Y¥., Straw- 
Ber ilar 
island Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥., Bruit trees. 
Gardner Nursery Co., Osage, Ia 
Glen Bros., Inc , Rochester, N. Y. 
German Nurseries and .S« eed seam Beatrice, Neb. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N 
5° Harrison & Sons, Berlin. Md 
2 nin, Dundee, TIL, Evergreens. 
in Ingels, Lafayette, Il 
i * M ¥ ll & Co., Jackson, Mich 
ones o n St S 
Bia ne eS ‘o., 118 Main St., Salisbury, Md., 
* Rae Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich., Strawberry 
Bs Kennedy, Sebastopol, Cal 
peer” Nursery Co., Rechester, N. ¥.,. Nursery salas- 
: wanted 
ed Phoenix Nursery Company, Bloomington, Tl. 
hae N ry Co., Shenandoah, Ia 
Re Rupert & Son, Seneca, ¥. 
rk Bros. Nurseties & Orchards Co., Louisiana, 
Mo 
pen Bors & Harrison Co. (Painesville Nurseries), 
The Ges 
a ~_ A weet, Je ‘0., Dansville, N.Y. 
‘¢ FE Weston & Bridgman Mich 
on Pn itten’s Nensext ridgman, Mich., Straw- 
Ww 


rage Nursery Company, Des Moines, fe. 
Poultry Supplies, ineubators, Ete. 


Mig. Co., Dayton, 0., Incubators. 
MS Gity Incubator ¢ Co., Racine 


Wis. , Incubators. 
E_apeubeter Co., Buffalo, N Y.. =. Eas 





Edge Hill Siliea Rock Co., N. Brunswick, N. J., 


Soluble » ox 
Geo.- a Iit., Incubators, hay 
M, M. Gcnoses Co., Center, Neb., “Old P 


incubators. 
Maurer Mfg. Ges Zoot, Chicken coop. 
FE Tacubators. 
Y., Incubators, 


Ww. ll., 
Model Incubator” Co., Buffalo, ' N. 


M. Munger & Sons, De Kalb, Ill., Poultry. 
Nebesahe ska Incubator Co.. Fairfield, Neb., a 
Park & Pollard Co., Mass., 
Henry nant Fr wag Ii, Poultry and canpiies, 
fom oe neubator in. Neb.. Incubators. 
ine Hatcher Co., Racine, Wis., inecetes 
Oe Shoemaker, pncine. Ilk, Incubators, brood- 
ers, 
The apie Bote Incubator Co., Fremont, Neb., 


ais ee Rae 


OUR ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL INDEX 


inary remedies and toilet supplies. 
Veterinary Science Assn., London, €an., 


W. F. Young) Springfield, Mass., Veterinary rem- 
edies. 


Vehicles, Wagons, Metal Wheels, Harnesses, Ete. 
Breese Bros. Co.,, Cincifnati, 0O., handy 
Davenpert Wagon Co., Davenport, Ia., Roller bear- 


steel wagon. 
Co,, aod 0., Carria 
Electric Co., Quincy, Steel wheels, E lew: 


Oarriage and Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, 


Veterinary 


Steel 





pou! x 
Gated Gans, . we 
Wisciasin Ine BR Wis., I t 
X-Ray eee ‘o.. Oey, Rac eb., Incubators. 
Schools 
Eastern Sense! of Telegraphy, Lebafion, Pa., Teleg- 


ral 
mDoase's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind, ‘Telegraphy 


““Tetemational Conservatory of Music, St. Louis, Me., 
Music corres. school. 


International Reilway Corres. Inst., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Railway corres. school. 
Seedsmen 
A. C. Anderson, Columbus, Neb. 
A G. Aldridge, Fishers, N. Y¥., Seed 
J. J. Bell Seed = oe | Deposit, N 
A. Clarinda. n, " Seed corn. 


A. 
Binghamton Sood Gor N. Ny. 
Flower and vegetable oma . 
H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, Tl. 
W. Atlee Bi & Co., wPutigdeiptia, a 
pM. Lowis "hilds, Floral Park, < 
vr F. Cobb & Co., 


Franklin, aon, 
Deposit Seed Company, Deposit, N. ¥._° 
Edward ¥. Dibble, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
0. H. Dickinson, Mass., ne ee. 
= ag H. Dundap, Willamepert, 0. corn. 

Wm. Eschrich & Co., North intiwaukes Wis., 
igus seed. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, 

H. E. Fiske Seed Co., Boston, 

Ford Steel Company, Kavenna, 0. 

Forrest Seed Company. Cortland, N. ¥. 

Garton-Cooper Seed », Chieagd, Hi., Seed oats. 

Glick’s Seed Farm, Lancaster, Pa. 

John W. Hall, Marion Sta., Md., Seed potatoes. 
on St.. New York 

y. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35 © 

Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C., Soy beans, 
cowpeas. 

G. H. Hunkel Co., 
Guy M. Hutton, Co: 





Flower 


Milwaukee, 


pa Vegetable plants. 


Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
8. M. Isbell re Company, Tae he. 
Johnson Seed Company, a Market Phila- 


delphia, Pa, 
Lindenwaild Potato Farm, Newark, 0., Seed potatoes. 
The Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, ‘0. 
Wm. Henry Maule, 171i Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


ry 
L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mills Seed House, Rose Hill, N. P 
J. F, Noll & Co,, Inc., Newark, N. 
Northboro Dahlia & Gladioli yt Northboro, 


Northern Seed Compeng, bse A. Chy, 'N. N. D. 

E. D. Roberts, Red Oak, Ia., 

¥. W. Rochelle, Chestek, N, nis “Cabbages and 
celery. 

a, Cc Mecha niesb' 

ates ieothors Company, Worcester, Mass., Seed 


Sohn A. Pad Seed Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 


oe “_v Iter iin hee Ye Y. ik Si, ti, 
um, a or 
Fie are D, Sutton — Scot corm. 
i Me 'porburn & co. ae ork rk iis 

= a Tyseli, Baty = . ae 

Vale, New Bees, cor 
Times Vick’s” 2%, ee 
N. Wertheimer & Sons, . Ind., Seed corn, 

one Seed Company; , ©., Alfalfa 

T. W. Weod & Sons, Bichatond, Va. 


Siles and Tanks 

Gedonsecs. © Package Mig. Company, Albany, N. Y., 
Silos 

BE Silo Nite. Co., Fredericks, Ma. 

Ha A 
Pt enced “Tank & Silo Co., 

On. . 

E. F. Schlichter Co.; Philadelphia, Pa., Siios. 

Spray Mechinery and Materials 
KE. C. Brown Company, Mochester, N. Y., Spraying 


outfits. 
Bowker Insecticide Co., Boston. 


. Mass. 
Co., Quincy, TIL, Spraz pumps. 
a Soke Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, WN. Y., 
prayers. 


SS -— x ee ye Gan, Boas 


Chas. J. J Co... Boston, Spray pumps, 
Mersiase Chemical Co., am. Mass., Swift's 
rseba 

yt Peppler, Wightstown, N.. J.,) Perfection 
sprayer. 


B. G. Pratt Co., New. York City, “‘Scalecide.” ; 
Rochester Spray ‘Pump Company. Rochester, N. Y., 
“Kant Klog’ sprayers. 
Zz - ..- n mpound. 

ary spraying co 

Spromotor Company, Buffalo, N. Y¥., and London, 
Ont., Spraying devices. 

Wm. Stahl Sprayer Company, Quincy, IL, Spray- 
ing materials. 

Thomsen Chemical Co., Md, Spraying 
materiais. 


Relté 





Steck Feeds, Veterinary Remedies, Ete. 
H. c Adams Mfg. Co., Algona, Ta., Veterinary 
Bickmore Gall Cure Co., Old Town, Me., Veterinary 


Boston Molasses Company, Boston, Mass., Molasses 


feed. 
Edwin L. Carle, Geneva, 0., Bt Se st 
Chapin & Company, Unicorn dairy 


ration. 
Crittenden & Co., Cleveland, O., Impregnator vet- 


erinary instruments, . 
Dairy tion .. “Kow-Kure.” 
Fiem| ., Chicago Veterinary 
Funk . Beed Co., , TL, Seed corn. 
Joseph Harris Company, Coldwater, N. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, O., Poultry panacea, 
stoek food. 
Cattle 


Hygono Divtetotons Co., Cleveland, 0., 

International Stock Footl Company, 
Minn., Steck th, 

Dr. B. J. Kendal! Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt., Spavin 
cure. 

ae Dehorner. Co., Pomeroy, Pa., Cattle 


“ils &® Compeny, Mamaroneck, X. ¥. . Haare rem 
 Reneetanil or Minneapolis, Mins. Altaits 
London, Can., Veter- 
yn oes Toledo, e. 








a icles, 
re EES wee oo — Wheels and wagons. 
ura Havana, Ill., Metal 
"Halder . Co., Carroll, lows, Bveners. 
Co., Care, Mich., Adjustable 
hameless horse collars. 
Buggy Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., Vehicles. 
Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 0., Vehicles. 
The 3 Wagon Co., Earlville, N. Y¥., Low- 
down milk waguls. 
Onio Carriage Co., Columbus, 0., Vehicles. 


Veterinary Remedies, Ete. 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill, Schumacher stock 


Miscellaneous 
Atkinson Co.,' Philadelphia, Pa., Farm 
Thompsonville, Ci., Mirror 


Wilmer 
5S Austin & Co., 


scare-crow 
B.C. Atking & Co 


al E. Burnham, Washington. 
0 Flexible Shaft _* 
ing and sheep shearing 
atson K. Coleman, 
Coles & 


napolis, Ind., Saws. 

Cleveland, O., Automatic 
D. C.,_Pate 

“Chicago, I, 


Washingtot D, D. C., Patents. 
Company, New ork City, Baskets, 


cra’ 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 0O., 
Dresses. 


7 Bros., Streator, Ill., Post hole augers. 
A. Kaune, Montgomery, N. ¥., Raw furs and 


India: 
v jaduct, 


Be 


Cider 


ous Mfg. Co., Cortland, N. Y., Feed cookers and 
gay | .. Deerfield, Wis., Map. 
Bos and Basket Co., New Albany, 
Ind” no boxes and baskets. 


Osgood Seale Co., B 
Rackliffe Bros. 


hamton, N. Y., 
.. New Bri 


Seales. 
a tain, Conn., Hotbed 
= A. L Boot Co., Medina, 0., Bee-keepers sup- 
pli 


Sears. Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill, Mail order 
merchandise. 

ee Side Mfg. Co., Petersburg, Va., Fruit wea 
crates. 

Louls Bag and pate. o.. St. , Bags. 

Ln Double Glass Co., Ky., 
Hotbed sash 

Thomas Mfg. Co., 


Dayton, Cutlery, ete. 
Utica Drop Sporge and Tool *! Utica, N. Y¥., Staple 
and combination tool. 
Geo. P. Way, Darels, Mich., Artificial ear 
E. H. Wright Co., Ltd, nsas City, Mo., 
densed smoke. 


At Philadelphia, wheat $1.27 p bu, 
— 67@68c, oats 53@54c, timothy 
ry gh tes 50 ton, rye straw 16@ 
bran 26.50@27, cmy butter 33c 
: lb, prints 34c, eggs 28c oS som, 
cheese 17%c LA live fowls 17@18c 
otatoes 50@ bu, onions 75@ 
8c, coneas L75@2 p bbl, apples 
2.50 @ 4.25. 











A GOOD CHANGE 


-A Change of Food Works Wonders. 


The wrong food and drink causes a 
lot of trouble in this world. To change 
the food is the first duty of every per- 
son that is” ill, particularly from 
stomach and nervous troubles. As an 
illustration: A lady in Mo. has, with 
her husband, been brought around to 
health again by leaving off coffee and 
some articles of food that did not 
agree with them. They began using 
Postum and Grape-Nuts food, She 
says: 

“For a number of years I suffered 
with stomach and bowel trouble, 
which kept getting worse until I was 
very ill most of the time. About four 
years ago I left off coffee and began 
taking Postum. My stomach and 
bowels improved right along, but I 
was so reduced in fiesh and s0 
nervous that the least thing would 
overcome me. 

“Then I changed my food and began 
using Grape-Nuts in addition to 
Postum, I lived on these two prin- 
cipally for about four months. Day 
by day I gained in flesh and strength 
until now the nervous trouble has 
entirely disappeared, and I feel that 
I owe my life and health to Postum 
and Grape-Nute. 

“Husband is 73 years old and he 
was troubled, for a long time, with 
occasional cramps, and slept badly. 
Finally, I prevailed upon him to leave 
off coffee and take Postum. He had 
stood out for a long time, but after 
he tried- Postum for a few days he 
found that he could sleep and that 
his eramps disappeared. He was satis- 
fied, and has never gone back to 
coffee. 

“I have a brother in California who 
has been using Postum ‘for several 
years; his whole family use ft also be- 
cause they have had such good results 
from it.” 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, 
PE ne Road to Wellville.” “There’s a 
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xo" $20» $25 | 
On a N.Y. State Wagon . 
Sold Direct From Our - Factory 


We make the best New York State 
Standard quality Wagons and sell 
them direct from factory to users at 


Wholesale Prices 
You save all dealer’s and jobber’s ts 
and obtain our bindin, pee one 
year from date of 
No. 118— $50. 


Top Buggy 











































Fully as good 
as retails for 
$70. Will give 
years of serv 
nicely finish 
and a bargain. 


No Money in Advance 


Any wagon will be shipped te you for free 
examination approval. No deposit or 
references required. 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


You take no risk whatever. Every wagon 
will reac aie in perfect condition, or it can 
be returned to us at our expense. 


$6.00 Blanket Free 


With overs order for a w cessive 
before April ist, we give absolutely free 
pa rate alos’ street blanket. It’s 
miss this offer. 


Send for Catalogue Today 


Showing 150 atiee of wagons and 50 atyice 
of Harness. very By pattern is 
shown at a wide ran 


ROCHESTER VEHICLE CO. . 


ae 





































































































This woutete offer of the Canadian Pacific 


should be read every man and woman 
watching for a 

write at once and inves undreds 
have paid ‘ally = homes ~~ ot first 
one or two crops. 


Get the Land That Pays For Itselt fn 


alleys 
sivas ters Se Seal Peres ewe 


,000-acre irrigated block in Bow 
of Southern Alberta, we will 
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380 [6a] 
Vive r GHosmargueine 


Tune; tea 3a la dividiagne 


_ Bay, Mr Relensiet, what is the fake, 


What do baie. = mix up Ssenther to make 


argar: 
Cottonseed oil on animal fat, 
Colored with aniline while in a vat, 
So that eater wen’t know where he’s at— 
Oleomargarine! 


Say, Mr Storekeeper, how do you tell 
Oleomargarine? 

How are you certain whenever you sell 
Oleomargarine 

Buyers don’t ask me for oleo, chump; 

Always for butter, a brick or a lump, 

But in their baskets I wink while I dump 
Oleomargarine. 


Say, Mr Customer, why do you eat 
Oleomargarine— 
Straight from the kettle and not from 
the teat? 
Oleomargarine! 
Oleo makers have cute little wg 
So as to make it and parry the ta 
Then, in the mouth, just like butter it 
smacks. 
Oleomargarine! 


The Cost of Keoping Cows 





- Now that dairy profits are becoming 
s0 small it is interesting to note just 
how the various items of expense are 
distributed in producing milk. One of 
the most careful dairymen in New 
England is H. O. Daniels of Middle- 
sex county, Ct. It is his practice to 
keep a systematic record of every- 
thing the cows eat, as well as what 
they produce. 


Herd Cost ‘cities 
, sobs eat @ he Plame .00 


peed 1 
sv caceece. EOE 
72° se zrain- > $30... 2160.00 
Pasture 3 months @ 75c 
Pp month p cow......% 130.50 


Popa food cost for 58 


183.75 
150.00 


5% interest on herd cap- 
fu of La IA 
te 


t of f maintain ing herd 


, and i heifers 
fen, and 3 secsee 780.00 


Féea cost of 2 
A a care vetccstee: 140.00 


Loot Dice hove @ $20 ea 1200.00 
VUiscellaneous .......++.+ 100.00 


Weaeee 


POST 2. ices ccsete $2503.75 


: LAE ORs 0cc0 sss 7429.38 
Pm seat per COW... 128.00" 

The cows averaged 7267 pounds 
milR annually. This figures about 3% 
cents a quart to produce milk with 
this high-grade herd. Where does the 
average dairyman get off? 

Concerning dairy accounts Mr 
Daniels said: Looking back over our 
records we find in 1906 there were 
enly two cows that produced over 
7000 pounds milk for that year. Aver- 
age then for herd of 71 cows was 5875 
pounds per cow. In 1909 average for 
herd of 58 was 7267 pounds, 26 of 
which gave over 8000 pounds average. 
In 1908 the five best cows produced 
46,743 pounds, the five poorest cows 
produced 24,017 pounds; difference in 
favor of best cows 22,726 pounds milk, 
which, at 2 cents per pound, equals 

54.62. The food cost was possibly 

more per cow, or $75, leaving bal- 
ance in favor of best cows $379.52. The 
daily average for 365 days per cow 
for 61 animals equaled nine quarts. 

In 1909 the five best cows produced 
48,810 pounds, the five poorest cows 
produced 24,995 pounds; difference in 
favor of five best cows 23,825 pounds, 
which, at 2 cents per pound, equals 
$476.50, or $95.30 per cow greater 
ross returns. Allowing $15 more per 
sow food cost still leaves a balance in 
fivé best cows’ favor of $80.30 per 
2zow, or $400 more net income from 
the best cows. Daily average for 365 
Jays per animal for 58 cows was 


a 9% ‘quarts, 


Here is record for year of 19 cows: 
9ky 4885 pounds, Daniels 7947, Bell 
Monroe 8068, Emily 6471, Davis 
6777, Bridget 7146, Betty 6018, Mollie 
6534, Bessie 5172, Pansy 7885, Linn 
oa RN Y 7441, Abbree 6414, Bulah 
9754; Bulah No 2 7643, Daffade! 7139, 
r 6879, Angee 6630, or a, total of 
which means average of 7000 

8 milk re. Cee, 


B* 





THE BUTTER COW 


A Milk Producers’ Combine 


LYNFORD J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY; PA 


. The value: and benefit of organiza- 
tion among farmers is8 proved by the 
success of a Producers’ milk combine 
at Erie, a city of 80,000. Previous to 
this combine the Erie milk trade was 
supplied by individual dairymen and 
private milkmen. Often three or 
four different milkmen -would have 
customers in the same block, and in 
order to make the deliveries each 
milk wagon would have to go over 
the ground, even though three or four 
other milk dealers also went over the 
same ground to supply their share of 
the milk trade. This meant a great 
loss of time, labor and money in dis- 
tributing. Recognizing this fact, the 
producers organized. The sole pur- 
pose was the economical distribution 
of milk and cream to the retail trade. 

Officers and directors were elected 
and all the members signed a very 
binding constitution. Stock was is- 
sued at the rate of $3 a quart for 
milk to be furnished daily and sold in 
shares that cost $50 each. Thus, for 
each share owned, the holder would 
be entitled to furnish 16 2-3 quarts of 
milk daily. If he was to furnish 100 
quarts, he would have to buy six 
shares of stock, which would cost 
him $300 for the privileges of the 
combine. 

An old market house was rented for 
headquarters, and all the milk of the 
members delivered to this central 
point. All the old customers were 
retained, but new milk routes mapped 
out with the idea of avoiding the 
former objections: Under the new 
plan one milk-wagon would make all 
the deliveries to all the combined 
milk. trade in a certain district, an- 
other wagon to customers in another 
district, and so on. There was no 
covering of *the same ground by two 
or more wagons, yet while the routes 
were shorter, each one included more 
customers. It is easier and cheaper 
to deliver 800 quarts when the cus- 
tomers are centralized than 150 quarts 
when they are widely separated on a 
long milk route in different parts of 
the city. The burden of delivering 
and marketing was taken from the 
producers, who -had to deliver the 
milk in good condition to the central 
plant, where it was put in retail milk 
form and delivered. 

Although there was considerable 
opposition at first, both on the part 
of producers who feared to make the 
initial start, and on the part of con- 
sumers, who were afraid it was a 
scheme to extort exorbitant prices, the 
company has grown and increased as 
@ power. It soon outgrew its first 
quarters and bought a tract of gee 
facing 100 feet on two streets. 


this property it has erected a three- 
story brick building at a cost. of 
$26,000 -and équipped it with $13,000 
worth of apparatus. 


Thé pay roll for | 


office and other help amounts toy 


$2,500 a month to handle over 10,000 


quarts of milk daily, not including the } 


cream, which it buys from non-mem- 
bers, and for which it pays over 
$1000 a month. 

All milk received is separated, 
standardized and pasteurized to in- 
sure a pure, sanitary milk. About 90% 1 
of it is bottled for the trade. The 
company is able to take care of any 
excess milk to advantage, as it oper- 
ates a creamery in the plant. An 
able buttermaker has charge of this. 
The company does a large wholesale 
ice cream business, and is specially 
equipped for this, as it can manufac- 
ture its own ice. Part of the skim 
milk is made into buttermilk, when 
there is a scarcity of this, and the 
balance is made into a skim milk 


curd, which is shipped out of the. 


city to be manufactured into combs, 
brush handles, etc. The business and 
trade have grown so that the combine 
of milk producers owns the largest 


and best equipped dairy plant in {[ 


northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Being able to take care of the sur- 
plus milk and cream is a great argu- 
ment in favor of organization. After 
the retail milk trade is talgn care of, 
the surplus milk can be skimmed 
and the cream either made into ice 
cream or butter, and the skim milk 
utilized to advantage by converting 
it into this curd. 

The producers united can accom- 
Plish what would be impossible if 
they worked separately and indepen- 
dently of each other. The advan- 
tages of the company are really in- 
dividual advantages to each member 
or stockholder. The stock cannot be 
bought for twice its original cost 
now, which also proves the success of 
the organization. 


Hops Firm, but Dull—Holders of 
all grades of hops have been off the 
market much of the time the past 
few weeks and made little or no ef- 
fort to sell. Ruling prices offer ‘no 
inducement with the present condi- 
tion of the market. There seems to 
be no lack of firmness among. the 
growers though -the hop-grow- 
ing districts. In Ore there - has 
been little activity, with the few pur- 
chases at 22c to the grower, or about 
as high as at any time in a month. 
English markets are firm for Pacific 
coast product, bringing at Liverpool 
about 3lc p Ib. New York city quo- 
tations choice to prime. state hops 32 
@34c, Pacific coast 23@ 25c. 


“JT saw your adv in A A.” 
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Horse Clipping Machine 


Farm horses need clipping a Horse 

rts say and prove that. They work better, phn 
Herel and keep in better condition when the thic 
coat of hairis removed. They areless!iable to catch 
cold after a hard day’s work as they dry out quicker, 

$7.50 is for the Stewart No. 1 complete, ready for 
use, and includes six feet of highest grade flexible 
shaft and the famous S' One-aut Tension Knife, 


CLIP YOUR HORSES WITH A STEWART 


If you want alow priced machine we can sell 

one for $5.00. This is the best machine made except 
the Stewart No. L. If 
you want the BEST 
VALUE 
the STEWART No.1 
BALL BEARING 
ae Clipping Mach- 


Complete for $7.50 


We have made the 
Stewart so that any 
person can clip horses 
by guiding the knives 
overthe horse whilethe 
crank is turned. We 
have made the Stewart 
durable enough to last 
alifetime by enclosing 
working parts away 
from dirt _ a and 
ge oe 
the solid ste! ba: bar and 
making them file hard. 
We have ese it of so 
few parts that we can 
sellit for $7.50, the low: 
est price ever made on 

clipping 


Catalog on 
sequest. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 
235 Ontario St., Chicago 
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BIG CUT . 


ON QUAKER CITY 


FEED GRINDING MILLS 


PRICES 


END your name for our Big Book and then own the 
World’s Standard Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our 
big cut price to you, this season, direct from the factory. 

No extra charge for 1910 improvements—Grinds fastest— 
Takes least power—Can be easily run by hand—Always 


ready—Saves price in 


more satis 


prepared presects, less trouble— 
ction and more profit from 
your investment. We want you to see 
that a Quaker City Mill has the widest 
‘range of usefulness—that it pf Ls 2 gs 


5m rir OuA QUAKER © cry FAMILY OF SEERNDD 


eee tees 


From Hand to 20-Horse Power 


kinds of 


Set of dey ear ore Sent to You for the Trial f:zis"* ail kinds oni 


Seperate or mec S@nd No Money 33,8! 


grinds coarse, medium 
or the finest table meal. 
Dealers, Middlemen of alkkinds. 


They have been the standard for over 40 years. 
Besides, we are offering to send one to you on triai, with- 
out trying in oy way to tie you up to keeping it if it isn't 
aims" area drug on the market. 
you to see that Quaker Quality means faster grinding, better 


and the FREE 
djury, acy for Bost. prices ans bm ay A po 


satisfactory. 


' Toube 
ait the Fiske 


We have cut out Jobbers, Retail 
We come direct to you 
this year, the user, and offer you, on the most liberal terms 
we could wish, the best grinder built and at the factory price. 

e need hardly argue the quality of Quaker City Mills. . - miils—although the: 


prices first. Let us teil 


Alth 
for cite which put them 
much less, 


We want 
that we offer 





Trinl. That’sal! weask, 
pr heretincd pee ba ee at Sew rarcigeret nd dean 


A. &. STRAUS & CO., 3741 FILBERT E 


a 


Gor eae go we 


on as you —_ 
‘better v: 


eee 


Spyies From Hand- and wet corn as 
from well as dry. 


Let us quote you 
you first how big a cut in 


the price te you our direct-selling plan means. 
ough Quaker City Mills have added improvements 


still farther ahead of any other 


price would have to be higter than before, 

h dealers—yet yeu can get one now for less, 
an ever. And we pay the freight, remember. 
We take all the risk: We ask for no money in advance, no bank 
— but that you try the mill, Hereis as liberal 


t from any home dealer and we know 
us proveit at our expense. 


And WePay the Freight. Wetske | 


: | p 
ee er 7 
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that the quality was better. 













Teach Marketing—-By M. Michels of Wisconsin 


Of late years much has been said 
and written regarding the poor qual- 


ity of butter found in the markets an@ 


also about the unsanitary conditions 
wnder which milk is produced. I wish 
to say that I firmly believe that much 
of this noise about the poor quality 
ef butter is unfounded. To many of 
the old butter makers who wear their 
thinking caps and are still active in 
the business it sounds ridiculous. 

Part of the agitation comes from 
men who mean well, but are ignorant 
as to the quality of the butter on the 
markets, because they are never 
shown anything but off goods in the 
markets. Again, many of these men 
have hmd little or no experience in 
actually n:arketing butter and coliect- 
ing the casu Jor it, and but very few 
could tell, except from hearsay, what 
the quality of butter was in the mar- 
kets 15 years ago. 

Another class of objectors are the 
commissionmen and jobbers in but- 
ter. Creamerymen are coming into the 
markets and selling direct to the retail 
and wholesale trade, and the compe- 
tition is getting keener from year to 
year. The consumer is also becom- 
ing more critical He is a much better 
judge of the quality of butter, which 
makes it harder than ever to _ sell 
butter which is not up to standard in 
quality. 

There are dealers in butter and 
cheese who do not depend upon a 
legitimate profit, but simply upon 
how much they can gain by  faise 
weights and low quality. These and 
many other things have led to the 
system of scoring butter. 


Butter Scorers Must Be Disinterested 


The paying for butter according to 
score never will be successful until 
we can get men to do the judging who 
have no financial interest in placing 
the score. e 

It is true that many creamery op- 
erators know little about market con- 
ditions. It is to be regretted that this 
most important branch of the cream- 
ery business has never received any 
more attention by the dairy schools. 
This I say, not to criticize the schools, 
but only to remind them that the 
question of marketing should receive 
More attention. 

The average quality of butter today 
is not only better, but is more uniform 


than ever. For this we owe much to 
our dairy schools, agricultural col- 
leges and dairy and food commis- 


sions. If there were no improvements 
fa the quality of our dairy products, 
do you think the state and nation 
Would go on spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually? I 
think not. 


Established Reputation Means Success 


In connection with the hand sep- 
arator system I wish to state that I 
Made and marketed butter for many 
years before the hand separator came 
into use, and also continued until 
more than one-half of the cream was 
gathered from hand separators, always 
selling on an Elgin basis. The price 
Teceived raised steadily until in the 
course of about fourteen years I was 
Setting 2 cents per pound more for 
my butter, the price being based on 
_ the same market ali this time. Not 
_ nly this, but everybody who bought 
from me at the end of this period had 
to take my weight and allow my trade 
Mark. This, I think, goes to show 
This has 

nm my experience in business and 
@is6 the impression left upon my mind 
after many years of judging butter 
and cheese at state and county fairs, 
Ss well as many convention exhibits. 
this IT do not wisi. to be under- 
38 stating that there no room 
There is plenty of ‘ 
h for improvement in the making 
4nd cheese, just the same as 


there is room for improvement in the 
breeding and feeding of cattle, the 
raising of corn and other farm crops, 
in the building of barns ana silos and 
the manufacture of factory and farm 
machinery. 

The judges, as a wh-le, are more 
critical, and place a lower score on 
the same faults today than they did 
five years ago. For instance, where 
not many years ago a cut of from 
one to two points was all that was 
taken off for badly mottled butter, 
now they would take off this much 
for the slightest appearance of being 
uneven in color. 


Quality Never Better 


Anyone who is willing te investi- 
gate will find that nearly all this noise 
about the poor quality of butter 
comes from men who have an ax of 
their own to grind. The dealers want 
an argument to buy cheaper, and the 
few butter makers who thin! this way 
want te cover up their own faults in 
the creamery by blaming the hand- 
separated cream. 

To the butter-maker class I would 
suggest that they observe the follow- 
ing, and they will have no treuble 
from the butter not being uniform 
and of good quality: 

1. Each patron’s cream must be de- 
livered to the creamery regularly not 
less than three times per week and 
in separate cans. 

2. The cans must be washed and 
Steamed at the creamery. 

3. Uniess the cans are of uniform 
diameter and a hot sampling tube 
used, the cream must be tested as 
often as delivered. 

4. Always use a clean, mild starter, 
with an acidity of not over 0.7%. 

5. Ripen the cream at low temper- 
atures, and the development of 0.5% 
of acid should be piaced as a limit 
before churning. 

6. Churn the cream at a temper- 
ature low enough so that the granules 
will not gather in lumps until worked. 

What has all this to do with mar- 
keting butter? Everything, for even if 
you do not give the farmer a correct 
test he will be a dissatisfied patron 
and will not take the pains with his 
cream that a well-satisfied patron will. 


Strive for Uniform Quality 


When we are certain of a good and 
uniform quality of butter, and not 
until then, can we expect to market 
our butter to the best advantage. 
When we have this, it is a straight 
business proposition to realize all we 
can for it. There are two ways of 
accomplishing this: First, by giving 
the handling of the product to men 
who are willing to take the butter at 
a stated price, based on a certain mar- 
ket, and that they must take your 
weights. Whenever the goods do not 
suit them, that they can have you 
discontinue your shipments. The idea 
of letting the buyer make prices and 
weights, is all wrong, and no more 
necessary to tolerate than it is for the 
retailer to let his customers take the 
butter home and make his or her 
own weights and price and settle for 
it when they get ready. 

The reason for not giving your en- 
tire make to any one man is that 
when this man drops you you are 
always forced to sell your butter on 
commission for the time being, which 
may mean a loss of $100 to $500 before 
you are able to find a suitable man to 
market your butter. It is understood, 
and I think questioned by few at this 
time, that no creamery should put out 
a single pound of butter without its 
own brand, and any creamery 
puts its butter up under someone 
else’s brand, or under no brand or 

trade-mark ai all, will never reatize 





all that: the: butter is worth it it in} 


of good, quality. 
a way to market your butter 
is. 4d _ > t to pay z - Fad ee 





PROFIT IN 


SKILL IN MARKETING BUTTER 


Quality of Butter Improves—Consumers More Discriminating— 
Good Duties Sata Siam Sepeenind Cheemn-Sehecls Ghote 
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The DE LAVAL isthe BUSINESS MAN’S Cream 
Separator, and the men who use cream separators 
AS A BUSINESS use the DE LAVAL. Ten years 
ago there were a dozen different mikes of creamery 
or factory separators in use. Today over ‘98. per 
cent. of the world’s creameries use "(DE LAVAL 
Separators alone, and no effort is longer made to 
sell any other kind. “ 


It means a difference of several thousand dollars a 
year whethcr a DE LAVAL or some other make of 
separator is used in a creamery, and users of factory 
separators have found that they either had to use 
DE LAVAL separators or get out of business. 
They could not meet competition otherwise. Thou- 
sands of other makes of separators have been thrown 
onto the scrap heap in consequence. 



























Exactly the same differences exist, on a smaller 
scale, in the use of FARM separators. But the farm: 
user doesn’t know it. Nine times out of ten he 
can’t tell when he is wasting $50. or $100. a year 
in quantity and quality of product through the use 
of an inferior separator. 

But every FARM user of a. separator KNOWS 
that if it is absolutely necessary to use a DE LAVAL 
separator with the milk of a creamery it must PAY 
relatively well to do so on the farm. No amount of 
argument can get around that unanswerable conclusion. 


HENCE THE DE LAVAL IS THE BUSINESS 
MAN’S CREAM SEPARATOR ON THE FARM 
AS WELL AS IN THE CREAMERY. 























































THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
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382 
40,000 


Milk Tickets 


— FOR — 


TWO DOLLARS 


PRINTED IN TWO COLORS. 
EACH TICKET NUMBERED, 
INITIALED and PERFORATED. 
Fill out coupon carefully, and mail today for 
samples and full information. 


ACME MILK TICKET CO., 
800 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 























Prompt Shipment Now. We have in stock for a: ship- 

ment several regular “‘Low-Down” Milk wagons on in., 

in., 15 in. and 14 in. gears and with frem 7 ft. to 

ft.6in. long. You want the new w: 
ing, probably by Easter anyway. 

atonce. Railroads are slow in delivering during the 

rush. If order is ed letter and k 

your wagon ready for shipment in a very short time. Three 

weeks from now it will be impossible to make such a promise 


THE PARSONS WAGON CO., EARLVILLE, N.Y. 


SPRAY PUMPS —I will send you any 

of my BarrelSprayers 
on trial. I have the best Pumps in the 
world at let live prices. 


0. C. KAUFFMAN, Spraying Chemicals, 35 W. Phila St., York, Pa. 


Mention This 
Journal 


Box 508. 








When you write to any 
of our Advertisers; 
you'll geta very prompt 
reply. 
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Are They Afraid? 


Twice this year we have 
mye | and widely made 
the following fair offer to 








manufacturers of common 
cream separators. We 
again repeat it: 


Mt any maker of common 
cream separators will print 
the names and addresses of all 
persons who—tfor any reason 
what hanged Tubulars 
for his machine during 1909, 
we guarantee to print 
a list AT LEAST TEN 
TIMES AS LONG of 
these who discarded 
his class of machines 
tor Tubulars during \_: 
1909. 


No manufacturer has ace % 
cepted this offer. Are they { 
afraid? Is not their silence 
the best proof that Sharples 
Tubular Cream Separator 
sales exceed most, if not all, 
others combined—that Tubu- 
lars probably replace more oat 
common separators than 
any one maker of such machines “< 
sells? Could you ask any better 
reason for ew the simple, 
sanitary, easy-to-clean Sharp- 
les Dairy Tubular— The _ Te eil the Dairy 
World’s Best? Tubular, pour @ 

World’s biggest separator — ‘o- 
factory. America’s oldest sepa- or twice a week. 
rator concern. Branch factories Seif oiling. Ne oil 


































eups, tabes or holes. 


in Canada and Germany. 


Write for 
New 
Catalog 
No. 100. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST OHESTER, PA. 


Chieago, Ill, San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Oan, Winnipeg, Can. 











Farmers Sons Wanted =°. si 


k and fair education to work in an office; onth 
with advancement, steady employment, must be honest and re- 
Hable, Branch offices of the association are being established 





in each state. Appjy at once, giving full particulars, The Vete | 
Canada. 


Scinary Science Association, Dept. 12, Londen, 





WILL YOU TRY 


My LITTER CARRIER 
STANCHION °® CoW STALL 


— ATMy RISK 


I guarantee your perfect satisfaction in every re- 


spect. 


The trial will not cost you one cent. 


Are 


you thinking of putting in a Litter or Feed Carrier, 
Stanchions, or Cow Stalls? Are you building or 
remodeling your barn? 
Write to me and | will show you how I can save you money and 
tell you all about JAMES Litter Carriers—Stanchions— 
Cow Stalls and other Barn Equipment. 


They are the standard among dairymen and stock raisers. 


Approved 


by experts, and representatives of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Write for large colored folder fully describing 
and illustrating “James” New Improved Aline- 
ment Stanchions and Sanitary Cow Stalls. Also 4 
latest catalog and prices on “James” Feed and 4) 
Litter Carriers. A postcard willdo. Write today. 


°9 Ft. 


KENT MFG, C 
151 Ca: 





W. D. JAMES. b 
Frwy ol 





The Milker That Milks Right 














charges. 


The Western Milker operates on hand-milking principle. 
Milks to the last drop: Cowis quieter and gives down better 
than for hand milking. Sosimpleand easy to operate that a boy 
can easily milk a herd of cows as fast as two men can by hand. 

ly warranted and can be entirely depended on. 

tively will not injure or dry up cows. Adjustable to any length 
of teats, to small and large teats on the same cow and to hard 
easy milkers. 
work than by hand. No other machine compares with it. 
atripping required, as with other machines. 


PRICE, $12.00—A TRIAL FREE 


The price is $12.00 sold on ten days free trial. We pay all express 
Prove our claims by using the machine for ten days. 
does not do all we claim, we will take it off your hands, and the trial 
will not cost you acent. Write for full particulars to 


THE WESTERN MILKING MACHINE CO., 243 N. Srd St, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


Posi- 


Does cleaner, easier, quicker and better 
No hand 
All users are completely 


If it 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
__ ON EDITORIAL PAGE 





future usefulness. 








plan it is absolutely necessary that 
you be able to ship your customers 
just the amount asked for, and if 
necessary an extra lot when they run 
short, and perhaps no butter at all 
for a week now and then. 

Regarding the use of a trade-mark 
let me tell you that it is absolutely 
necessary, whether the. butter is sold 
in tubs or prints. When sold in tubs 
the brand should be placed on the side 
of the tub with paint that will not 
wash off or blur when wet. If placed 
on top it is not only too easily marred 
in the handling of the tubs, but also 
too easily scraped off to be replaced 
by another brand. 

Every creamery operator should 
brand his make of butter for the same 
reason that other lines of business 
brand their goods. For instance, if 
you want to buy butter color you ask 
for a certain brand. If you are look- 
ing for an engine you want a certain 
make. 

Any firm that is not willing to han- 
dle your butter under your own brand 
is not willing to work for your inter- 
est, and it is much better for you 
never to open up business with them. 
So let me say again, never sell a single 
pound of butter without your own 
label on it if the butter is of good 
quality. 


Label Only Best Product 


Butter that is not up to the stand- 
ard should not be labeled and sold 
with your brand on it, but shipped in 
plain wrappers or tubs, and the firm 
you ship to properly instructed re- 
garding its disposition. Any attempt to 
crowd in an inferior lot of only a 


shortage of hogs except throne 
brood sows to farrow -the ¢9 ; 
year. At present prices 


money-maker for the. farmer 
handles and feeds judiciously, Gray 
and mill feeds are high priced, and J 


believe the present prices will be sug. 9 


tained. But, brood sows should not be’ 
wintered on exclusive grain rations; ft 
is detrimental and expensive, They 
will prodrre better results when fed 
alfalfa, e er, roots and milk, With 
one pound of grain for each one hun. 
dred pounds of live weight a 4 

with free access to pure water, Pop 
best results full age sows are pref. 
erable to young and intmatu<e ones 


A sow is at her best from ty tg six 
years of age. She will produce larger 
litters of large size, strong, thrifty 


pigs, when fed from the date of mat 
ing until farrowing with that idea fq 


view. One quart of whole oats g 
day, in addition to her other ration, 4 
scattered on the ground where she cag 
gather them up, will produce the de 
sired results. “a 
Only Pure-Bred Hogs 
No one can be_ successful with 


scrubs or mongrel hogs as breeder 
One out-cross of two good pure breedg 
will produce good feeders that will de 
velop into desirable porkers, but it is 
a mistake to use them for breeding 
purposes, no matter how good an in 
dividual it is. One never knows what 
they will produce. Utmost care must 
be used to keep up the size and 
vitality of the herd, for hogs haves 
tendency to degenerate back to the 
original razorback. At present time 




















eludes both 


illustrated herewith is Buttercup, 


has made a record of 8754 pounds of milk, from 


butter were made. 

single churning may 

regular trade. 
Always allow % 


cost you your 
2 pound butter for 


shrinkage on 50 and 60-pound tubs, 


and % pound on 20 and 30-pound 
tubs, and % ounce on one-pound 
prints. 





Hogs for East and South 


RICHARD H. STONE, NEW YORK 





On every farm there will be found a 
few hogs, enough for family con- 
sumption and perhaps one or two for 
market, but one seldom finds a herd 
of 10 or 20 good porkers for sale. 
Farmers haven’t the accommodations 
required for housing and pasturing, 
thus letting enough by-products go to 
waste to pay for fencing many fields 
if it was consumed by hogs. Within 
the past year the hog crop of the 
United States has become suddenly 
short. The high prices offered have 
called to market many brood sows 
that should have been retained for 
Eastern farmers 
are now realizing the fact they must 
increase theit hog industry to con- 
sume the by-product of farm, orchard 
and dairy, profitably. 

There is no way to @ecreasé this 


— 


GRADE JERSEY COW WITH RECORD 


At the New Jersey experiment station, 
pure-bred animals and grades of 





the herd of dairy cattle Im @& 

various’ kinds. The cow oss 
a Jersey grade, which in’ eight months - 
which 510 pounds of 


2 
there is a chance of picking up s6m® 
good bargains in pure-bred sows 7 
carrying pigs by choice boars of the 
same breed, and farmers should net = 
hesitate a moment about investing B” 


them. They will produce two litte 

a year, and each litter a sow farrow® | 
should sell at maturity for mom > 
profit than a cow can produce in®@ 


year. I find that pigs born in Fee 4% 
ruary and March, and in August aa@ 9 
September, make desirable breeders @ 
feeders at the least possible cost. | 

In wintering brood sows they must = 
have good shelter with w aterproo! = 
roofs, well ventilated, free from af 7 
currents, well lighted, and dry floors = 
rye or wheat straw beds, but never 0% 
oat or buckwheat straw, which produc 
seurf. Cut cornstalks make good 3 
ding and the hogs will eat conside 75 
able of it. 


F# 
* 


+‘ 


cradicate lice and worms 
Sort the hogs according to size and - : 
temperament, placing but tew @@ 
gether, thus obviating the dange? @ 
piling one top of another and injuria® | 
the unborn. Give good care, clea. 
pens, plenty of fresh water and Gy™ 
exercise, and you will winter a 9 
of brood sows with profit anda ® 
sonable assurance of prospective # 
ters -112 days from ‘date of m 


e 4 


ed 


and Proge og 
pects for pork products, sows are the a 
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Caring for Breeding Ewes 


AETILUR BANKS, WABREN COUNTY, N J 





In caring for breeding ewes during 
the winter months, first of all I aim to 


have all ewes come into winter quar- 
ters in good, strong condition and free 
from parasites. If they show any 


symptoms of being affected with stom- 
ach worms, I have them drenched 
with gasoline at once. After this treat- 
I keep salt to which has been 
added some worm powders con- 
stantly before them. There are a 
number of different brands of medi- 
eated stock salt and worm powders 
in the market, all Aoubtless possessing 
gome good qualities, and, I think, act 
as a preventive, but I have never yet 


ment 


found any that would expell worms 
from sheep after becoming badly af- 
fected. Tobacco mixed with salt .is 
also to be recommended as a pre- 


yentive, and some breeders prefer it to 
the specially prepared worm pov-ders 
and so-called stock salts referred to. 

The sheep should also be examined 
for ticks. It is certainly a waste of 
money to winter a lot of ticks. Just 
bear in mind that if you start in the 
fall with a few ticks, by spring the 
poorer animals will have several hun- 
dred of the blood suckers on them, It 


will pay to dip them, even though 
the weather is cold; in this case they 
ean be protected until dry. 


The method of feeding depends very 
-much upon local conditions. Some 
years a breeder may have more clover 
or roots than another. I think it pays 
to feed a light ration of grain during 
. the winter, even though the sheep are 
in good condition, as it must be borne 


in mind that in addition to maintain- 
ing the ewe, she is obliged to develop 
one or two lambs. The grain ration, 
of course, depends upon the kind and 
condition of roughage to be fed. If 
feeding liberally of clover or alfalfa 


hay, not as much protein is required 
as when the wrAay fed is largely timothy 
ér meadow grass. With mixed hay, 
clover and mixed grasses, we feed oats, 
bran and cracked corn. To the grow- 


ing animals I give some oilcake meal, 
@lways feeling the oil meal in lump 
form. Sheep prefer to do their own 
grinding, especially with this kind of 
grain, which is of a sticky nature 
IE make the grain half bran by bulk 
balance equal part corn and oats. I 
also like silage for sheep. If properly 
Made and fed with judgment, corn 
should be well matured before cutting 
—just about as you would have it to 
put in shock for husking. I do not 
recommend feeding this more than 
Ofce a day, and at this time just what 
they will clean up within half an 
hour. A good way to feed the grain 


tation is to scatter it on the silage, 
although not necessary, as they will 
very soon eat the silage with a relish. 

There is nothing better than roots, 
either mangels or turnips, for sheep, 
but these will be of more benefit after 
the lambs are dropped, as they will 
Produce a large flow of milk and there 
is no danger from feeding large quan- 
tities. If fed before lambing, it will 
be wise to feed with some caution. 
Feed all the clover or alfalfa hay they 
will clean 


up; no use feeding more, 

8 they will actually eat less. It is 

ly necessary to say that the feed- 

ing should always be done regularly 

and the feeding time should be as 

farly in the morning and as late in the 

evening as the length of days will 
Permit. 


Care should always be taken that 
the ewes are not rushed through nar- 
FoW doors, or frizhtened by dogs or 
by strangers going in the pens and 
yards while ewes are carrying their 
lambs. It is also ir portant that the 
"wes have plenty of exercise. While 
I don’t think it of any particular 
benefit to allow them the run of large 
winter sets in, they 
Should have access to yards where 
they may be fer some cornstalks or 
*0Ughage, which will induce them to 
_ Skercise, and never, except. possibly 
® few cold nights when lambing, 
#P0ul4 I shut them inside. They will 
WB dearn to go in out of storms, and 
me yard is kept bedded or fairly dry,. 
wan prefer the open maost of the 
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time and keep much healthier. Care 
should be taken also in not exposing 
them to drafts. When possible, have 
doors and yards on south side of build- 
ings, and with the back tight, the 
enly exceptions being. some windows 
for light, and so arranged that they 


can be opened when weather is very. 


warm and muggy. 

As’ soon as ewes commence to lamb, 
the flock should be divided. When 
all danger of ewes producing too 
large flow of milk, say a week or i0 
days, the feed should be increased to 
about all the ewes will consume, espe- 
cially roots and the gr.in ration. By 
the time the lambs are two weeks old, 
they should be docked and a place 
provided for them to feed separate 
from the cwes. Commence by giving 
a few cracked peas, oil meal, bran and 
cracked corn and clover or alfalfa hay. 
The troughs should be protected with 
some f-rm of cover, so lambs cannot 
get in with their feet and soil the 
feed. All feed not eaten should be 
cleaned out daily and given to the 
older sheep. 

The above plan I find produces very 
satisfactory results with me, for ewes 
dropping their lambs in ‘the spring. 
However,,;I prefer lambing most of my 
ewes in the fall, and I am quite sure 
that anyone having lambed a lot of 
ewes in autumn will never wish to 
return to the spring lambing if he can 
avoid it, the loss being so much less, 
the profits so much larger, fully one- 
half. 


a 





All of the Milk Producers’, dealers’ 
and consumers’ views taken separate- 
ly, may be proper ones as far as they 
go, but they are all based on either 
narrow viewpoints, misconception or 
ignorance, which certainly increase 
the difficulties of adjusting the milk 
business in such a way as to render 
milk as useful as it might be made, 
and to encourage the producer to use 
due precautions in its production. 
There is no question that there should 
be a proper control exercised in the 
production, handling and sale of 
milk; the reasons for it are found on 
the -one hand in the adaptability of 
raw milk as a food, and its high de- 
gree of usefulness, because. of the 
high quality of the nutrients con- 
tained in it, and on the other be- 
cause of its extreme liability, in the 
process of milking and handling, due 
both to its fluid character and other 
physical properties, to be contami- 
nated with dirt.—[{Dr E. B. Voorhees, 
New Jersey Experiment Station. 





Bog Spavin—C. C. C., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a 1500-pound four-year-old 
horse that has a bog spavin that de- 
veloped after animal was thrown for 
operation. I would advise the appli- 
cation of blister, which if not suc- 
cessful should be followed by firing 
by a veterinarian. It is often diffi- 
cult to remove a bog spavin, and if it 
does not cause lameness there is a 
question whether it is advisable to 
attempt treatment, especially if it is 
of long standing. A handy and effi- 
cient form of blister is Gombault’s 
caustic balsam. While treating, the 
horse should not be worked at all. 
The best results are obtained where 
the animal is kept in a box stall with 
a dirt floor, and given a grain ration 
mostly of bran. 





Sprained Hock—W. S.,. Pennsyiva- 
nia, has a fine four-year-old horse 
that recently injured one of his hock 
joints while rolling. The animal is 
lame and the soreness is located on 
the inside of the joint where there is 
considerable swelling. The leg has 
been rubbed with vinegar and salt as 
well as other liniments, without re- 
lieving condition. Sprains or bruises 
of the hock very often result in the 
development of sprain. Bog spavin 
is a puffy, soft enlargement, while 
bone spavin is a hard, bony one; both 
are on the inside of joint A condi- 
tion of this sort is far more serious 
in a young horse than an aged one, 
and therefore demands immediate 
treatment. As mild Pniments have 
failed to give relief in this case, I 
would advise a good blistering, and if 
this does not produce the desired re- 
sults have the joint fired by a veteri- 
narian. For a blister use Gombdult’s 
caustic : 
tions. - 

- _ - » Ae a 
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The Grand Prize (highest award) awarded to the 
United States Separator at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, Seattle, Washington. The scale of judging 
was agreed upon by all separator companies 
entered. 


National Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. October |4th to 24th, 
1909. First Prize and Gold Medal on Market Cream, 
J. Gilbert Hickcox, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
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California State Fair, Sacramento, Cal. August 28th to Sep- 
tember 4th, 1909. Gold Medal awarded to the United 
States Cream Separator. : 


Intermountain Four State Fair, Ogden, Utah. September 6th 
to 12th, 1909. United States Soe» awarded. First 
Prize and Gold Medal. First Prize and Gold Medal on 
Dairy Butter, James H. Toomer, Morgan, Utah. 


State Fair, Huron, So. Dak. Sept. 13th to 18th, 1909. First 
Prize on Dairy Butter, Mrs. M. F. Andrews, Huron, So. 
Dak. 


Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition, Wianipeg, Manitoba. July 10th 
to 17th,.1909. First Prize and Silver Cup, value $100, 
on Print Butter, Mrs. Alex Simpson,-Atwood, Ont. 


Western Fair, London, Ontario. September 10th to 18th, 
1909. First Prize, highest score, on Home Dairy Butter, 
Mrs. Alex Simpson, Atwood, Ontario. 


Viking Agricultural Fair, Viking, Alberta, Canada. October 
5th, 1909. Dairy Butter Mrs. S. Stenberg swept all 
four First Prizes. Another Great Victory for the United 

















































Hlinois State Fair, Springfield, I. October Ist to 9th, 
1909. First Prize on One Pound Prints, Robert Moren, 


Morrison, Ill. 


New England Fair (including the Six New England States), 
Worcester, Mass. September 6th, to 9th, 1909) . First 
Prizes on Creamery Print and Creamery Tub, 
Gloverdale Creamery, Tunbridge, Vt. 

New England Fair, First Premium, Dairy Butter, Harry C. 
Shepard, Deputy of Massachusetts “State Grange, 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


Maine State Fair, Lewiston, Maine. September 6th to 9th, 
1909. First Prize on Butter (Creamery Tubs), Waterford, 
Me., Creamery Co. First Prize on Dairy Tubs, Mrs. S. L: 
Brimmer, Tilden, Maine. First Prize on Creamery Print, 
Waterford, Me., Creamery. First Prize on Creamery 
Package, Oxford County, Me., Creamery. 


Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Alabama. September 11th 
to 20th, 1909. First Prize awarded to the United States 
Cream Separator on closest skimming. 


Georgia State Fair, Macon, Ga. October 27th to November 
6th, 1909, First Premium on both, and 


Exhibit, awarded to United States Separator. 


Vermont State Fair, White River Jct., Vt. . September 21st 
to 24th, 1909. First Prize on Dairy Butter, L. R. Dana, 
North Pomfret, Vt. Score 98. -First Prize.on 
Butter, A. E. Kendrick, Groton;.Vt...-Score-98, 

Vermont Siate Dairymen’s Ass’n. Jan. 4th to 6th, 1910, 
Sweepstakes won by M. K. Bruce, Passumpsic, Vt, 
Score, 98% Perfect. Highest Score on Market Cream, 
Quechee Fells Farm, Quechee, Vt. Score, 97%. 


All the above Butter and Cream Prize Winners use the U. S. Separator. 
If You Use a UNITED STATES You Are in the Prize Winning Class 
ES SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO. 6. - 
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-—LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— 
HOLSTEIN 
FRIESIAN CATTLE 


~#, all 4 es, both sexes, of right breeding 

ty, at reagonable prices. The only 
oes tn che world ld of any breed in which 100 
yearly milk records have been made which 
average 16,000 lbs. ona which have made 
butter records of-over 20 Ibs. Write for 


parti 
E. A. POWELL 


904 W. Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIVER MEADOW FARMS 
PORTLANDVILLE, N.Y 
———m===== Have for Sale 


? 0: GRADE HOL- 


STEIN COWS 
HEA 


pee — reahen. between Nov. 
c. 15th, with records 
OF 10,00 I. ‘milk Gr better. 
nicel 
seed, fiack are A nine, an 
will pay for the es between now and sp 
Star Farm Holsteins 
SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK 
she elegant eet xe oe 3 war 
no Jchemme, the 
. dam, wih oes! records be- 
Wegistered lids i cows 00 per heaa and 


stered calves, male and female, $35 per 


head and upw: a. 
rn) subject to your approval. Write today. Address 
Horace L. Bronson, Cortiand, N.Y., Dept. G 

and a ery from we 

y am wi 
‘ou. I Shank eu, fr for selecting such as you 

ours very truly, J 

STAR FARMS Yc eonums Ane ARE ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


grade Holstein cattle for sale 90 
Ibs. res, Not oe gv pn Te S a 
ay, 8. r aay. 
Come and se y e them milk ‘This is the Pecatest 
bunch of fe Holstein cows ever before offered. 
Orders filled as they are received until all sold. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Cortland, N.Y. «+ - - Phone 5028Z 
ARGE BERKSHIRES ,AT HiGHWoOD 
-C& iH. B. a. HARPEN PENDING, DU DUNDEE, N.Y. 


PLEASANT VIEW FARM 
Holstein Stook 


None for sale at present, 
ALTON MILLER, Ft. Plain, N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian Bulls 
- From 80-4. sires, Ready for service. 


Cookdale Farm 
- °9 A, R. O. Holstein Friesian Cows. 
5 yearlings from A. R. O. Dams. 


PeterGook, - - Ft. Plain, N.Y. 


OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


” Registered Holstein: Bull Calves. Calves. 
| Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


OAK HILL FARM 


Nothing for sale. Bull calves later. 


WATCH THIS ADV. FOR CHANGE 
MAX MILLER, Herkimer, N. Y. 


FT. KLOCK STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN CALVES—Registered and Grade Helfer and Ball 
AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 


Ashland Stock Farm ::*:: 


Would sell my Milking Machines. Full riedoees 
¥F. W. BANDER, FT. PLAIN, N. ¥. 


Trout Brook = Holland Farms 
eeenaets cd 


Pupebciemente er: 
BT Wh ito Kegs sie es 


384 
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WITH THE 
Most Beef at Least Cost 


WALTER CLARK, HARRISON COUNTY, O 


The permanent pasture has much 
to do with making the most pounds 
of beef at the least cost. Our perma- 
nent pastures are largely blue grass, 
and our plan: is to avoid pasturing 
these too closely. I occasionally 
change my stock from one field to 
another and have each field planned 
so that the stock will get plenty of 
pure, running water. I also keep salt 
in boxes, giving them free access to 
these at all times. After all, good 
pasture, good water and good shade 
are the three essentials for success in 
summer pasturing. 

Our greatest gains are made by 
feeding a ration of cracked or crushed 
corn three parts, wheat bran one part, 
and linseed meal one part. This ra- 
tion is given once a day, and the cat- 
tle allowed the pasture field with 
access to a barn where good, ripe 
mixed hay is kept before them all 
the time. Our breeding cattle, 
the bulls, get little or no grain until 
January 1, and none after May 1, ex- 
cept our show cattle. I also start our 
cattle through the winter well, that is, 
I have them in good flesh in the fall 
and never allow them to lose flesh 
from any cause, such as shortage of 
grass, lack of water or cold rains, 

If possible, a field for each lot of 
cattle that has’ not been pastured 
closely during the summer is provided, 


except - 


BREEDERS 


that is not a sure breeder. 
suggest that the animal be given reg- 
ular exercise, and a good solid grain 
ration, consisting largely of oats... It 
is rare that a stallion or jack will 
breed successfully more than two 
mares in one day, and of course: he 
would not be able to continue at this 
rate for a long period of time. It is 
by all means advisable to arrange 
things as far as possible, so that the 
mares will come to the jack one a 
day, not more than two, if the best 
results are desired. 


Best Varieties of Cabbage—The 
principal varieties of cabbage grown 
in the vicinity of Green Bay are All 
Seasons, Danish Ballhead and Holland. 


Wonderful Work of Holstein Cow 


Pontiac Pleione, 61102, dropped a 
heifer calf November 17, 1908 Four 


days later she Was started in an offi- | 


cial test. She produced 645.1 pounds 
milk, 26.1 pounds butter in seven days 


and 2752 pounds milk and 103.57 pounds | 


butter in 30 days. She dropped. a fine 


bull calf which we value at $1000, No- | 


vember 2, 1909.- In the 
tween the commencement of her test 
and the birth of her last calf, she pro- 
duced 24,820.2 pounds milk and 925.56 
pounds butter. In a semi-official test 
under the supervision of the New York 
state college of agriculture, Pontiac 
Pleione’s record has been exceeded by 
one cow only of the breed, who was not 
bred during her year’s work, while Plei- 
one’s record is simply her every day 
work, and that for 11% months. We 
weighed her milk for the 365 days, and 
she gave over 26,000 pounds, but under 
the rules of the Holstein association she 
is only credited with the production 
during one lactation period. She has 


346 days be- 





A WELL-MATCHED FARM TEAM 


There is no more important character of a farm team than a good 


walk. 
and even sulky | plows, 
behind good steppers. 

slow “plug’’ is. responsible 
good, sensible horse as 
gaits may come in their order. 


each place. The 


Especially is this so when machinery, 
is considered. 
Early training has much to do with the gait. The 
or many poor gaits. 
a colt teacher, 


such as binders, mowers 
The machines all do better work 


Nothing can equal the 
The walk well learned, the faster 


The colt should be worked on both the 
off and the near sides about equally, 


so as to get him accustomed to 


horses shown above are grade Percherons seven and 


nine years old and weigh over 2400 pounds. They are well mated, especially 


as to gait. 


They are spirited but trusty. 


J. S. Burns of Allegheny 


county, Pa, is the owner who has furnished the above data. 


and in addition they are given good 
hay, all they will eat, and bright 
shredded corn fodder with some corn 
or chopped mixture after January 1. 
They are always provided with com- 
fortable barns to run in at will. We 
depend on pasture and home-grown 
feeds largely, but we do buy quite a 
lot of mill feed, which ic largely used 
in growing Berkshire swine. 

In feeding cattle, we always mix 
crushed corn and cobmeal with bran 
or ground oats. The most of our corn 
is husked' by machinery and the fod- 
der shredded and fed in _ closed 
mangers. The refuse is used to keep 
the cattle well bedded and to absorb 
all the liquid manure, which we apply 
to. the corn and oat fields. The most 
helpful single thing in our experience 
is pasture. It is in the long run the 
cheapest and best ration. Followed 
along the lines I have indicated’ as 
being our own experience, I am con- 
fident that other farmers can grow 
good cattle at a profit. By so doing, 
if the manure is carefully made and 
saved, in ten years the value of the 
land will be enhanced 50%, making 
this way the cheapest of all ways 
to get. two blades of grass where one 
grew before. 


Breeding Jack—s. K., Pennsylva- 
nia, has @ five-year-old, breeding jack 





eee 


never been dry since she first freshened 
as a two-year-old, and only once during 
her last period of lactation did she give 
less than 25 pounds of milk for the day, 
milked once a day at that. She is owned 
by Stevens Brothers of Liverpool, N Y. 
This cow shows what breeding, good 
Peg 3 care will do in dairy lines.— 


The Important Oleveland Sale 


This was held at Syracuse February 
23-24 and successful in every way. The 
attendance was the largest of any of 
these sale meetings and a total of 132 
head of mature stock. The sales aggre- 
gated $18,310. The many friends of S. 
D. W. Cleveland, who was conducting 
the sale, were greatly shocked with his 
sudden death during the progress of the 
sale. Mr Cleveland was extremely well 
and favorably known in breeding circles 
and had long been an active member of 
the Holstein-Friesian association. He 
has done much for Holsteins and will 
be missed by all breeders. Some of the 
most prominent transactions in Hol- 
steins at this sale are noted in the table 
below.—[E. i. 


John H. Ehrhart, Gente, Pa 
bull esas $400 


cow 
Foss Bros, * Springfield, bull. < wecee 
Foss Bros, Springfield, cow....... 
Foss Bros, Springfield, cow.,......» 
F. I Smith: Fateqhurs.. x Y, 


bull 
WwW. EL Fellows, Flint, Mich, cow... 
8. J. death co h eiton, N Y, cow. 


sae aes é aoe - 


I would 





TWO GUERNSEY BULLS |" 

My herd ball Grandson of Li 
Ella, 913 1-2 Ibe, bate r a By ae moun Bul 
Perea cow. Beane grade calves: ‘Ohne: Rite 
EDWIN MOYER, "Fort Plain, MY, | 
‘§ 


Sas 








THE GUERNSEY COW is the most ¢ 
ical producer of Dair proves ts * she highest q 
Reason NOE by writing toda 


GUERNSEY CLUB, Box +4 Peterboro, Nu 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE DO 


From best imported stock especially bred. 
DR. S. F. SHOW, UNIV. BLK., SYRACUSE, 4, YK 
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ERSEY. CATTLE FOR 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or rade 
Write me your wants. Cah satiety a 
LEONAED SMITH, Bloomvilie, uw 


HOGS ~ 





Ohio Herd of MULE FOOT 


“Never Known to Have Cholera” 
They are Healthy, Hardy, Vigorous, have great V 

Feeder, Kind and Prolific. 50 head of S; ne ny 

for Sale from Four Big Herd Boars. Send stamp for 

Jd. H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 





ERCHERON | 
STALLIONS AND MARES” “4 


Imported and home-bred. The best 
ever shown in this country. 
se guarantee right. For 80 years 
porter and breeder of prize winners, 
ELWoopD s. 


172% South<St., 


AKIN ; 
Auburn, N. ¥, | 
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WANTED. F live in the” 
Masters tates or Canadg 
and have not alread 
written us for a price li 
do so. now. Highest 
prices paid for all kinds of 
raw furs 
CHARLES A. KAN 
Montgomery, Nie 


Copyright applied for. BEST OF REFERENCES, 





JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get 
300 fine large jac! eq 
Wet males Mos 1,500 
veic rom 
Good ones. I pay a parte 
shipping. Mules in f 
or carload lots. Stock 
anteed. Write for 
today. 


KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, - - Ohie. a 








Settie Your 
Roof Problems 


Life—fora 
’ Hundred Years 


e h for ? 
a is cone rd. This record of everlasting 
s the use of slate to yow for your 


Sea Green and Purpa 
_Roofing Slate 


the only MBGueel seting that outlasts, in sctual 
wen upon which it is placed. It is the cals 
a wears out, rusts, decays, warps oF 
never burns, smoulders, retains snow, ice, or 
to ye into your cistern water. 
ce laid, it will settle your roof problems aod 
one rates for the balance of your life. a= 
placed upon your home or barn or any outbuilding tal 
at a cost no greater than that demanded for & 
1t will never need painting, re-taring or p: bad 
8 hundred vears. 


Fell us Where to Send This B 

“*Roofs,’* a booklet of 16 owing clearly how 
fm all stations of life have made use of Roofl 
gas for you. It tells everything about 


t every hi k Simply sign aud 
| we'll yo ft absolutely st thout cost 
(Roofs that never wear out) 
112 Clark Street, Granville, N- 
saneseseesSign and Mail this Cones Toda 


American Sea Creeon Siate 
112Clark Street, bmg bet ng Ye 
Send the Book s"Roots’” and name ot the newrett 


Y. 














trend baat 


B the variety of 













To Organize Dairymen’s League 


‘Last week in New York several 
pranches of the dairymen’s league 
were formed in Chenango and Dela- 
jware counties. .The branch at Walton, 
Delaware county, started with 1600 
cows, signed for at the afternoon of 
the organization. The league at 
Greene, Chenango county, started with 
800 cows. John Krouse, who attended 
these meetings, re ports that the 
pranches will undoubtedly increase to 
5000 or 6000 cows within the next 380 


days. 
How to Start a League 

First, write the secretary, Albert 
Manning of Otisville, N Y, for a copy 
ef prospectus and blank for the signa- 
tures of those joining. These will con- 
fain the plans and purposes of the 
Jeague and instructions for organizing. 
Then eall a meeting of the producers 
ef milk for New York city markets, 
explain the purposes of the league, 
and if there are sufficient signers to 
represent 250 cows, elect the officers 
and report the names of signers and 
the number of cows signed for by each 
to the secretary, and send the fees to 
the treasurer. If the local parties ar- 
yanging for the meeting think it neces- 
gary, the secretary will send a speaker 
fo assist them in organizing. 

Purpose and Scope of the League 

According to a leaflet sent out by 
fec Manning, the purposes of the 
feague are substantially as follows: 
“Not, as some think, to get control of 
the supply of milk going into New 
York city to sell or distribute from 
its own depots or wagons, but to 
place the farmers in a position to ask 


the companies who now distribute 
the milk to give such a price as the 
producers find ‘consistent with the 
cost of production, and that will en- 


able them to enjoy the fair profit 
which is their just due For just this 
lias the dairymen’s league come into 
existence, to enable’ the farmers to 
control the price and ‘upply.” 

Article 13 of the league prospectus 
is in substance as follows: The board 
of managers shall endeavor to con- 
fract for the sale of all the milk of 
the local branches at the same time, 
all those in such respective milk zone 
to be on equal terms, due allowance 
being made for difference’ in freight 
fate and transportation. Should the 
board of managers deem is- best to 
contract for part of the milk when 
part shall remain unsold, those mem- 
bers whose milk is unsold shall be 
feimbursed by the members of the 
Organization for any loss in manufac- 
during their milk, for a period of 30 
days, on the basis of one pound of 
butter “for each 12 quarts of milk 
| Wased on the market price of best 
“@airy butter and the league price of 

milk. 


The object of the organization, ac- 


cording to Article 1 of the prospec- 
tus, is to dispose of the product of 
the dairies of its members to the best 
Possible advantage; and in the inter- 
®sts of its members and of consumers 
* milk, promote or defeat legisla- 


fion and board of health ordinances 


®ffecting the dairy interests of its 
Members or of the community. Local 
*Branehes are provided for in Article 
these to be organized at any point 
Where there is a condensery, cream- 
Sy or shipping station from which 
milk has been regularly shipped to 
She New York marke: during the 
vious year, provided enough mem- 

TS can be secured to répresent 25 
_£0ws. Various other articles in the 


@ospectus provide for election of of- 
Ts, for the permanent organiza- 
Mm, etc. 





Good Treatment for Garget 
& A. SOUTHWICK, BRISTOL COUNTY, CT 


This extends over a period of more 
Man 40 years, and we 


have had a 

» hance to observe all the variety of 

[forms of the disease The causes 

"ef the trouble are legion, but prob- 
2 Qbly careless milking is responsible 
r the greater number of cases. We 


have had an opportunity to try all 


remedies, all good and 
| prea but we find the remedy that 
em € surest and easiest ‘to apply is 
S. ame that suits the farmer best. 
: consists of rubbing the udder 
faithtuiiy as many as i to eight 
es a day with camphorated oil 

} Endeavor to discover thé hard 


i 






= 


nd 


emelted tallow. 


quarter at the earliest posntbis ‘time, 
and do not lose any time. Don’t feed 
any grain till the case is pretty well 
cured. The main and only thing to 
strive for is to keep milk coming 
from the affected quarter. To that 
end strip out the udder, every drop, 
every time the oil is applied, or of- 
taner. 


son and perhaps forever. 
secreting power of the gland is lost. 
A cow is more likely to have trouble 
of this kind after once having it, so 
unusual care is necessary to keep her 
right. Unless a valuable animal, the 
best plan would be to turn her into 
beef. So far as my experience goes, 
cows never die of this disease, but 
certain complications might cause a 
fatal termination. . 


For simple caked bag soon after | 


there is nothing equal to 
Smear the whole bag 
with a very thick coating, and the 
improvement will be immediate. The 
inflammation passes off quickly 
through this cool medium. There is 
probably no one trouble that upsets 
the farmer’s plans sé completely as 
these udder difficulties. 


calving 





Free Veterinary Advice 





‘ 

All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
by mail free of charge provided the full address of 
the inquirer is given and a stamp is _ inclosed for 
reply. Questions can be answered intelligently only 
when complete details # the symptoms are giyen. 
No cure is guerant our veterinarian giver 
the best advice ssible under the circumstances. 
Dr E. H. Lenh of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. Hotvever, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to t Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in’ these 
columns, which = efficient for many of the com- 
mon animal ailm 


deakan: 3 J. B., Pennsylvania, has 
a cow that freshened recently, and 
having a very large udder was milked 
a few days before the calf come. The 
large udder contained very little milk 
and after calving there was none for 
a time. At the present time she is 
giving about four quarts a day. After 
calving she was given one pound ep- 
som salts, and udder was bathed 
with warm water and then rubbed 
with a mixture of lard, turpentine and 
ammonia. The swollen condition of 
udder was no doubt a form of gar- 
get, caused either by too much rich 
feed or taking cold: The treatment 
given was the best possible under the 
circumstances, I would advise that 
she. be given more epsom salts if 
bowels are not perfectly normal, and 
twice a day for four or five days at a 
stretch in feed give a heaping tea- 
spoonful saltpeter, and by all means 
do not feed any oil meal or other 
rich grain until udder is normal 
again. Bathing udder with warm 
water and rubbing thoroughly with 
the turpentine and arnita mixture 
will tend to relievecondition. Use care 
not to expose animal so that she will 
take cold. 


Fowler’s Solution of Arsenic—G. 
W. H., Maryland, asks if Fowler’s so- 
lution of arsenic has any injurious 
effect on the lungs of a horse, and 
also as to the best method of admin- 
istering the drug. It contains about 
1% arsenic, hence should be used 
with. care. It is usually given in 
tablespoon doses twice a day in feed, 
for 10 days or two weeks, then a pe- 
riod of rest of about the same length 
of time is allowed so that the system 
may free itself entirely of the drug. 
After the respite the medicine may 
again be administere*. It is not ad- 
visable to give the drug continuously, 
as it may accumulate in the system 
and cause poisoning. In cases of 
poisoning the drug acts chiefly on the 
digestive system, and does not in any 
way affect the lungs. Arsenic is a 
valuable tonic and alternative, and in 
the horse if judiciously used, im- 
proves the coat and general con- 
dition. 


&. 


Incumbrance on Land—c. N., New 
York: A person purchased a farm 
free of all incumbrance, 
took a mortgage for one year for a 
part of the purchase price. The pur- 
chaser now finds that an adjoining 
owner has a right to lay and main- 
tain a water pipe across the land. 
What can the purchaser do? The 
right to lay the pipe constitutes’ an 





incumbrance on the property and the ¢ 


purchaser can bring suit. for the dam- 
age caused by the incumbrance, . 


ee 


-THE MILK SITUATION 





If watery serum forms instead | 
of milk the quarter is lost for the sea- | 
The milk | - 





You want to Know all about your horse, The beok will 
pone zee. Tel's of Lrveds, breeding, develupment, _o 
dling, treatment of diseases aud ailmenta. actioal 
book that every farmer and horse owner should hove We 
‘want to send you acopy. Simply write sud ask forit. We 
a od, will find it worth many dollars to you 

Fe ating 7 pd the old reliable stable remedy sty! oe 

mene oA A te cure galls, cuts, 
horse wounds and ailments whit while con- 
Sinus to work horse. Never necessary te lay the iis Jou com 


BICKMORE’S GALL CURE 


is guaran senneet to cure while horse is under harness or saddle, 
The great of dealers who sell it are authorized to retura 
your money vit tfails, Buy it aud have it on your stable 
shelf ready for emergencies. It is the standard remedy 
of Aeading horsemen, trajners, large stable owners and vet- 
erinarians. Sample Bickmore’s Gall Cure sent for Ge 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO, 
Box 520, Old Town, Maine. 





















Oure the lameness 
bunch without — 


the 
ve the looking 
the blemish came. 
Picaning’s Spavin Cure(Liquid) 
pecial re for soft and iL 
‘Seon te is neither 


Gas ovin. 
t Gare, Gabpod He 
a blister, but a rem: 
eliniment nora t imi 


Be imitated. mies little Fe 
to was only a e re 
oa and your money back if it ever fails, 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
_ Veterinary Adviser 
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SPRING DIPPING 


Hand Dressing Ali Stock. 


PUTS AN END TO 
LICE, TICKS, MITES, 
FLEAS , MANGE, ‘SCAB, 
RINGWORM, ALL 
SKIN DISEASES. 
Don’t waste time and moncy on inferior dips. 
———- USE 


KRESODIP 


HON-CARBOLIC. STANDARDIZED, 


Prepared in our own laboratories. Ask your 
d ist for Xreso Dip. Write us for yo 
boo! telling how to ase on all live stock. 














DEATH TO HEAVES 


Guarenteos or Spey he Retunded 








Veterinary Remedy 


The Stand iting remedy 


WES BY of and 


CURES 
waieh is I 


Sauna ee the Tried, Throat, Stomach 


= B Newton's is safe for colt, adult or mare in foal. 
A GRAND 


_THE NEWTON REMEDY 00, Telele, Ohio J 


——— 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
ae New re 





wep out. 
stock diseases. 












try, ete., with co 


p, renderin 
waters ygeerilizin 
ied cirealat a ond price 
a s lies 


and disinfectant that pos 
insect pests. At donleve. Write for bot 
Disinfectant Ce. 99 Euctid 


‘sFarmers’ Favorite’’ 


Feed Cooker and Boiler 


Our N: Book 
Tells how to prevent and cure all 
sample of 


tively kills all 





Bigger income on cows, h mal- 
Oked feed." Costs 


leas than raw. This cooker i cheap, 
serviceable and = for many 


fruit, 
ae ns 


LEWIS MFG. co." Box B, Cortland, 5. ¥. 











WhichOneWillYou 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ni Days? 
wey, SS 


i ae ine icaedahan tie 
Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 

according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 

to $50.00 on the price. 

om thee ly Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 


Oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 
it like others —No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 
—Dust-proof — Danger-proof—All gears 


The seller* 





tank—worth $15.06 alone. 


‘This Journal 


ow 
“Bath in Of 
== STANDARD CREAM SEPARA TORS 





















Always Mention © io writisg any of our advertisers. You will 


get a very quick reply if youdo.. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY METHODS 








Patent Applied for 


MAKES CHICK-RAISING EASY _ ‘* 


The hatching season comes at a time each year when the farmer is busy from daylight to dark 
- with seeding and other spring work. There is not much time for poultry and the newty hatched 
chicks are allowed to run their legs off following the old mother hen around, or are housed in 


poorly ventilated, unsanitary brooders. 

In either case, they frequently get chilled, are often hungry and altogether get a poor start. 
Chicks of this kind do not make heavy winter layers. 

The LULLABY BROODER has wonderfully simplified the rearing of chicks on the farm 
as well as on city lots. It reduces the amount of attention required to a minimum—just a minute 
or. two night and morning. 

Experienced poultrymen pronounce it the most practical brooder ever invented, excelling 
even the mother hen. It is so simple any novice can successfully operate it. It requires no arti- 
ficial heat and thus does not affect insurance rates. Better than any other broodet, regardless of 


me IT COSTS ONLY $1.50 DELIVERED 


We have such unbounded faith in it that we will allow yoy to use it for one hatch, and if it 
is-not satisfactory, send it back and we will refund your 
money promptly. 

The theory that range is necessary has been effectively- 
exploded. With proper brooding facilities, the chicks will 

be stronger and sturdier—will grow plumper and begin 
faying earlier, if only limited runs are provided. As layers 
they will be happier and more prolific and the eggs sweeter 
and more salable if no runs whatever are provided. 


Send us the name of your poultry supply dealer, and we 
will send you free'our “Poultry Almanac for 1910," fully 
illustrated. It describes this wonderful brooder in detail, 
tells how to get big egg yields in winter, how to house, 
feed and care for Tayore. how to-market eggs for best 
prices and gives expert advice on every detail of poultry 


raising. 
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FTER THIRD DAY 
Ie=t ps35 [| WHEN CHICKS HAVE 
[uF oS, THIRD DAYSS=";, f RUN OF PEN OR HOUSE 


: ut om pita 


The PARK & ARD CO. 
60 Canal St.and 139 Friend St.. BOSTON .MASS. 


FULLY EQUIPPED AND READY FOR USE 

Think of it, just one-half what it would cost you to buy from the big city 

% dealers—and no more invested than in a horse and buggy. We are selling only 
a limited amount at this price. We use solid rubber tirese—mo tire 

& trouble. Write for full information and description and testimonials from 


rmation ip an 
satisfied users. THE STAR AUTO COMPANY, LIGONIER, INDIANA. 
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THE BEST TANK FOR GASOLINE 





or oil is made of hea’ 
i which will not rast, 
gutlet is eR raced brass 
tan ¢ lifting hdis. on your hens laying at a profit or else market them, Send for free 
not to leak, is made in 8 sizes . z book of Profitable Poultry Raising. It tells how to hatch and raise chicks, 
delivered ¥. 0. B. cars here well ducks, etc., their diseases and remedies. It explains why Model Nutrine 
ict agit SZ en Chick Salts raise strong, sturdy chicks. It explains the superior features of 
der, alee Ferabes, Wet BT. ‘Wie)e) a Lb INCUBATORS BROODERS 

. SUPPLIES & REMEDIES 





‘ : Send for the book today and begin practical poultry ‘raising that means big 
Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing Me EG Machin hades erakanen pen Gall ts bene 
; ansee Find how sheturned failure into success. Doit now. Write today. 


MODEL INCUBATOR CO., 122 
fruit package laws, gn. dealers end . = — . 
Tee tine gees | AMEREaa Geass 





wit picking, sorting and . stor- 
aes, evaporating canning, _| of the fruit 





Goth votes eats Get Meee cu Ai ort aaevqnaltent ‘ 
‘ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
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Trap Nesting and Incc 


J. W. SANBORN, N H 
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I have taken considerable fag 
terest in the records being Sex 
cured by my son, Harry w. Sane 
born, who, in a section of the 
farm controlled by him, igs on 
his own account conducting ree 
poultry department with refers ee 
ence to egg production, The 
results are encouraging, ang” 
may be of interest to readers of pe 
the poultry department. 

April 22, 1907, he began with. ag 
133 Rhode Island pullets. At the 
end of the year there was a net 7% 
profit per hen of $2.75. i 
work having no association with om 
the farm proper, received gg o 
materials whatever from it, ang © 
the net is the sum left after af) 
bills for food, etc, had been paid 
by him. During the second = 
year ending April 22, 1908, 399 e 
hens were kept, with a net resulg) 
of $2.74 per hen. For the preg. 
ent year a large flock has bee 
kept, and with a promising neg 3 
result foreshadowed. All ag 
counts have been kept wit: a 
great accuracy, and are not oog 
varied but to a very immaterigg  & 
degree by any salos of eggs for © 
setting or by salés of stock for == 
breeding purposés, these factors 
being wholly or approximately 4 
eliminated, and in the net bug 
show what egg sales and indie : 
viduals for consumption as com. 
mon poultry would bring on the —™ 
basis of his regular sales fon = 
consumption. : 

I have noticed considerable” 
criticism of trap nesting as @ 9— 
means of determining the pros =o 
ducing value of hens. By what 9 
other means critics would detefe © 


















































mine the value of breeding stock 4 
is not clear to me. If breeding = 


from the best is the correct” 
practice, by what standard are 
we to determine the best? foo 
this remark I have in mind Prof > 
Wood’s position, that of Dr @ 
Pearls, as well as that taken by 7s 
the: writer. i. 
Inbreeding and line breeding |= 
selection from a mother of large 
performance, but of little phys 
ical vigor, lack of vitality or @ 
constitution, may impair the ™ 
vitality of the get, and lose all@ 
or more than is gained by selet: “| 
tion: from heavy layers.” The 
dead: pull, back to the level of% 
the ancestry, which in 10 gene = 
erations may number over 2009 
individuals, may drag com- 7 
pletely down to the original oe 
level from the unstable equilik as 
rium arrived at by unwise meth 
ods, yet it appears that perma= a= 
nent gain must rest upon a9 
closer study of ancestry couple@ = 
with a knowledge of the actual@ 
production of the individual. 
From the original 133 hens @ 
Were trap nested and the prod} 
wet of five of them toe-markes | 
and their records kept. No 
had laid 255 eggs and had # 
pullets‘as her descent. Of the 
four laid over 200 eggs, one ¥s 
ing 237. And all but one lai@] 
over 150. No 1 laid 210 eget) 
and left 23 pullets. All but. 
eight of these exceeded 150 eg 
and of these three exceeded i 
eggs; one reached 222. No 
had a get of 13 and of these 
exceeded 200, one giving 
eggs, and but-five went below 
150. eggs. None of the &DQ¥eas 
named hens produced less thai) 
100 egegs. s 
I am not sufficiently inform 
in the relation of Mendel 
to poultry breeding to be 
to state that by it cither ; 
heritance of vitality or DFOUMS 
tivity{can or cannot be. ™ 
with authority, but I do not 
how production can be : 
determined save by trap ® 
I ean readily see that the © 
mon practice of saving ail 
producers, as is commonly @ 
might lead to disasteFr = 
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above results differing so widely from 
the lew standard of nothing to 100 
eggs ought to teach us what-to avoid. 
or do I quite see with Dr Pearl just 
why hens from a 50-egg mother, each 
giving a good yield, are free from the 
pull of a bad ancestry. In any event, 


the product is to be determined only 

by trap nesting, the prepotence to be 

determined by the inheritance of like 
by all the descent. 


quality 
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Now for Turkey Growing 





MRS J. C. SHOFNER, LINCOLN ©O, TENN 
In proportion to the capitai invested 
poultry today brings more ready cash 


to the farmer than any other~ product 
raised on the farm. Turkeys are the 
farmer’s poultry leaders, because they 
cost little to raise and bring in hand- 
some results. They not only fill the 
pocketbook at: selling time, but pro- 
tect the farmer’s growing crops by 
feeding on insects, and tue farmer who 
insists he would as soon raise as many 
hogs as turkeys is a loser, for turkeys 
will eat what hogs will not. 

To raise turkeys that, will be prof- 


ee ing 


POULTRY 


weighing 50 pounds at 20 months. 
His sire weighed the same, winning 
many first prizes; his brother weighed 
47 pounds at 18 months, and won sec- 
ond prize at the St Louis world’s fair, 
and scored 97 points under F. J. Mar- 
shall at northern Alabama show. I 
mention this to disprove that low 
standard of weight is preferred in 
show rooms. ‘ 

I have fot raised in 10 years from 
a male that weighed less than 45 
pounds at 18 months old, and I have 
won many first prizes, scoring 96 to 
97% points. I do not, however, con- 
sider extra-large females as profitable 
as medium size birds, because they 
lay less eggs and the eggs are not so 
fertile, as a rule. 

Turkey raising does not hinder the 
farmer from raising his pigs, calves, 
sheep or colts, because they require 
very little care after they are six 
weeks old, and I think that care 
belongs to the farmer’s wife or daugh- 
ter, for I’ve never seen a man who 
cared to bother about the little details 
that try his patience, and a woman 
of energy prides herself on these de- 
tails. I do not like to see a farm 
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both grass and 


i ST 173 . 


earth runs for chicks. 





igh em. 
PORTABLE CHICKEN COOP AND RUNWAY 


The coop illustrated above will be found convenient for providing 


The left end is placed on grass 


and the other on freshly turned earth; or if desired the right-hand end may 


have a board floor and be filled 
placed in front 
brood for the night. 
placed at this point. 
shown in the cut. 
feed 
inch 


itable 


stuff. 


means the selection of a good 
breed to start with. If the . farmer 
raises what is termed common stock, 
and for market only, there must be a 
larger flock raised to get as much 
profit as with a better breed, and if 
marketed at Thanksgiving must be 
fed and fattened to get best market 
price, although they will, if alowed in 
eorn and pea fields with hogs, fatten 
themselves off the shattered corn and 
peas wasted by the hogs. In this sec- 
tion turkeys bring 12 to 15 cents a 
pound, raised and fattened on the 
waste, while hogs sell for 5 or 6 cents 
a pound, fed on corn or peas that, if 
gathered, are worth 50 cents and $1.50 
to $2 a bushel respectively. 

If the above is true of the market 
trade, it is just as true with the fancy 
breeders’ trade only there is more 
profit with the same expense. Every 
breeder should select each year his 
best stock for his own use, studying 
to overcome all defects by mating 
properly, having as much size as pos- 
sible in the males with markings 
nearly perfect, but do not sacrifice 
Size and weight for that, for these are 
what our customers require, although 
the Standard of Perfection, revised 
edition, gives low weight, and in case 
of a tie gives the prize to the bird 
nearest standard weight. This is all 
wrong. The old standard should not 
have been changed, giving advantage 
of weight. Weight pleases customers 
from ocean to ocean, from the ex- 
treme north to the gulf, and this ap- 
Plies to market fowls and fancy 
breeds. So we must seek varieties 
that possess weight. 

The Mammoth Bronze stands with- 
out an equal in size, and with frame, 
muscle and bone, weight can be added. 
, White Hollands run a close second. 
seme of our yearling males weighing 
42 pounds, the hens 25 pounds. The 

moth Bronze, however, easily 
reaches 45 pounds in the males, and 
I have a beautifully marked one now 


ee 





with earth. 
of a coop to which the mother hen rgay retire with her 
If chicks ~re raised artificially, the brooder may be 
A drinking fountain and a cigar bex feeder are 
The roof is hinged so that chicks may be removed or 
and water supplied conveniently. 





This end is left epen to be 


The framework can be of i1x2 


overstocked with anything. It may 
be overstoeked with turkeys that will 
trespass on a neighbor and cause 
trouble. Mammoth Bronze turkeys 


PROGRESS 
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52,000 Last Year — 70,000 This! 


Bs] 


BD egrts p the Old Trusty Incubator man, says 
to tell you that he sold 52,000 metal covered 
Old Trusty Incubators last year and. is making 
prices to sell 70,000 this year. Not only making 
the prices, but the terms and free trials that make 
every purchaser safe. 

Don’t pay twe prices for empty promises and 
great untried improvements. Get an incubator that 
proves up for you. The Old Trusty is the one that 
won all the prizes in the greatest hatching contest ever 
held in the world. It won against scores of incubators 
costing twice and three times as much. No other incu- 
bator came near enough to 100 per cent hatches to get a 
mention. Competition is quiet about it, but Johnson 
M. M. Johnson wants to put the proof in your hands. Write him today. 


Old Trusty 


Asbestos and Metal Encased 
30, 60 and 90 Days’ Trial 
10-Year Guarantee 


The famous Old Incubator is the one 
that guarantees results with either the novice 
or expert, 8) per cent or better hatch s guaranteed, 
@ to 90 days’ free trial, 10-year guarantee backed JOHNSON 
by $200,000 capital. A single hatch makes a profit Pays the Freight 
ea the purchase expense. (East of the Recktes) 


Have You Got His 1910 Oid Trusty Catalog? 


350 poultry pictures in the book. Every other pageis a poultry sermon— 
common sense poultry lectures that you cannot find elsewhere. These lectures 
are Johnson's experience. He made his incubator working capital out of 
poultry raising, he has helped 225,000 other poultry raisers make 
and he can help you Writ oy i ets Sean write a postal 

and send ii by first mail, Take ‘sword for it, you canmet 
spend a little postage to suck g Address 


M. M. Johnson, Incubator Man 


Clay Center, Nebraska 
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propesiticn. 
CHRISTENSEN ENGINEERING 
1623 30th Street, MEL’ 
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all animals receiving it. It increases «: 
Thus it makes 
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how you 

possess a flock of ““blooded"* birds—well and 
yours are “barnyard "’ fowls, don’t be di 
cull pay ndsomely if you keep them 
and dell: ty abdion © taper dull Samia 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


im the soft feed. The effect Of Cats prepareuce to atuieds masvaions. it gives the 
fowl perfect digestion, and that means maximum Hey extracted from 
Stimulant, not a c a ‘ 


» hearty 





in and “mash” asd sent through the blood to make 
EcattryPan-ece-a , 


is a tonsc—nota 


express 40c: § Ibs. G0c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pall $2.50. 
in Canada and extreme West and South. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohic 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


more milk in the cow; more fiesh on the steer; and greater spirit 
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are of a roving nature and must have 
free range, while White Hollands are 
more domesticated and require less 
territory. There is no doubt that by 
proper. rearing and breeding the tur- 
key can be maintained as a profitable 
farm fowl. It is only where: neglect 
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and carelessness reign that farmers 
are giving up the business, and I, as 
a Mammoth Bronze turkey breeder, 
hope to see the day when every farmer 
and farmer’s.wife will consider their 
interest and raise turkeys. 


Poultry in the Garden 





Nearly everyone who has a vege- 
table garden is afraid to allow his 
poultry to roam at will because the 
crops might suffer. This is certainly 
true in the early spring when the 
plants are small. An active hen with 
a brood of chicks can tear up more 
seeds in a few minutes than a pains- 
taking man can plant in as many 
hours; but there comes a time when 
poultry can be turned loose without 
serious damage and with much profit. 
This is when the plants are large 
enough not to be injured. 

The best way of managing is to 
allow the fowls to roam in the gar- 
den toward the close of the day. Then 
they are too active, and do not have 
much time to pull such plants as 
beets, chard, cabbage and other green 
stuff of which they are fond. When 
tomatoes are ripening, it is necessary 
to keep the fowls shut out, because 
of their fondness for this fruit. 

In the bush fruit garden, poultry 
do especially well, and the bushes are 
aided at the same time. The fowls 
greatly enjoy the partial shade af- 


‘FOR THE LENGTHENING DAYS 


forded by such bushes as raspberries, 
currants and gooseberries, and do-a 
great deal to Keep down weeds, as 
well as to eat insects both upon the 
ground and on the bushes themselves. 
Shortly before the berries begin to 
ripen the fowls should be kept out 
of the garden, and not turned in again 
until the fruit is gathered. 

Many poultrymen have found fowls 
useful in their orchards, where they 
eat fallen fruit, catch insects, and live 
largely upon what they secure them- 
selves. In all these caseS.the land is 
benefited by. the droppings and the 
trees, bushes and vegetables show the 
effects of this added fertility. Every- 
one who has a garden should take 
advantage of it as a poultry run, and 
everyone who has poultry should let 
the fowls run in the plantation un- 
der proper control. 





Rearing Chickens for Market 


MISS MINNIE WILSON, WICOMICO CO, MD 


I like White Wyandottes for mar- 
ket chickens, and raise them on my 
farm here, giving one acre to 60 hens, 
10 hens to one rooster. I prefer in- 
cubators to sitting hens. The chick- 
ens grow faster for me in a brooder 
than with a hen unless she has only 
10, so I think it better to keep her 
laying and use an incubator. I raise 
my chickens for broilers, whieh when 
1% pounds in weight are killed and 
sold at 25 cents a pound live weight. 

I keep the chickens in brooder till 
they are one week old, keeping the 
thermometer in the coolest part of 
the brooder at 95 degrees, feeding 
cracked corn and rolled oats every 
two hours regularly. I leave trays of 














The Black Japanese Bantam 


is one of the daintiest, nattiest, 
sprightliest pets that a boy or a girl 
ean keep. Isn’t this little rooster a 
dandy ? 





meal in front of the chicks for 15 
minutes at a time, then remove; but 
have charcoal and oyster shells be- 
fore them ali the time. I raised 54 
chicks out of 55 this spring by the 
above method, but I tried the same 
method with Leghorns once with bad 
results, it was too heavy feed for 


them. 


My recipe for chicken feed after 
the first week is equal parts corn 


——-—- 


«tried growing oats between 


meal and oats to two parts bran; é 
four quarts of this I add one Ping ~ 
meat meal, omitting this when I feed 
fresh meat. This mixture I feed fiyg’ 
times a day till the chicks are 16 
weeks old. I never vary this feeq, 
It is not fed till they are three weekg 
old, their rations during second wee 
being the same as that of first week, 


with the addition of cracked wheat, * 


The last few days before killing ¥ 
give them all they will eat. I sep. 


, the live birds to town customers, 
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The Garden Surgeon—Under ordi« 4 


nary management, a plantation og 


currants and gooseberries will last’ 


only six or seven years, but with ju. 
dicious pruning and attention to en. 
richment of the ground, they wi 
produte good crops 10 or 12 yearg 
Young and vigorous wood produceg 
the finest fruit. Therefore, all woog 
over four years old should be cut ont 
and the strongest sprouts left to take 
its place. Burn all limbs, brush an@ 
leaves trimmed off, to destroy any, 
fungous germs from infectious dis. 
eases or eggs and larva of injurioug 
insects. Spreading the ashes around 
the bushes for a fertilizer is a goo@ 
practice. In pruning maintain an open 
top, that air and sunshine may pene. 
trate the bush to prevent mildew, 
also to facilitate the picking of the 
fruit—[Wyman Elliott, Minnesota, 


An Unsatisfactory Mulch—I havé 
strawe 
berry rows for the purpose of mulch- 
ing, and I think that the mulch takeg 
the moisture from the berry plants 
just at the time they need it. I would 
not recommend the practice.—[H. H, 
Aultfather, Stark County, O. 











Don’t Pay Biz Prices for Fancy Fixings 
WHICH DO NOT ADD ANY HATCHING OR REARING VALUE 


What's the use of paying $20 to $30 for an incubator and brooder just because it is finely 
painted or has some fanciful fixings which any one knows won’t help them to hatch and 
rear any better? The real test of merit is in what machines actually do for others—not 


the price at which they sell, 


bator and brooder I can make and how little I could sell them for. 


For years I have been striving to see how good an incu- 


I have succeeded in 


surprising both my thousands of customers and my competitors at the remarkable, 
efficient machines I make and sell for only $10, freight prepaid and I guarantee 


them for five years. 


I sell my machines you take no chances in ordering from me. 


The letters below tell the story better than I can. 


On the plan 
You have 30 days 


to test them out and you can return them at my expense if you are not thoroughly 


satisfied. 


Read all the advertisements in this paper and then compare the following 


description of my machines and see if any other maker offers you any ie value for the 
money. Just think of it. I give youa well-made, durable, high grad 


Egg WISCONSIN Incubator and Brooder 2°T# 
Freight Prepaid when ordered together. ur machines to others sag wheve near avons 
has double side walls with dead oft air space between (top has three walls), 


Incubator is hot water type, 


double glass doors, copper tanks, boilers; is self-regulating; has roomy 


nursery beneath egg tray. 


Made of high-grade Galifornia Redwood, stained and varnished 


so that you can see exactly the kind of lumber used; not painted to cover up cheap, defective 


lumber. 


mometeors, O. K. Lamps, E¢4-Tester—everything of fi 


WISCONSIN INGUBATOR CO., Box 130, RACINE, WISCONSIN, Thos. J. Collier, Manager 


Both incubator and brooder shipped complete, 1 oer to run, with Taylor Ther- 


lass grade and subject to 80 days’ 


trial. 
price we know you wi 
—— them 5 years. 
ig or anything else. 
readers of this paper. 
for our catalog. 


If you will compare our 
order from us, 


If you don’t wish 








You can’t make 

You can avk any publishers show our stand. 

We've been ooting machines by the hundreds, 
© order direct from this adve 

Under no circumstances buy any other we Bere CNS doing yourselt 


es, thousands, to the 
sement, ed 
this—satisfy 


it is folly to pay more than our price and get no better 





Norfolk, Nebr., Sept. 21. 1909, 

Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, W: 
Gentlemen :—The 
I bought 


incubator beats all the old hens I ever saw, From four hatches|and the last time 97 hatched from 120 eggs. 
It pays to raise poultry | Incubator is so easily taken care of that a child can run it. 


I got nearly four hundred chicks. 
with an incubator. 
125 eggs it isa dandy. 


s. 
isconsin Incubator and Brooder which 
of you cannot be beat. No moreold hens for me. My | From the first two settings of 125 eggs each we got 200 chicks, 

The Wisconsin 


I think if an incubator hatches 107 out of 
__ Yours very truly, R. H. DOMMER. 


eS Ind.. Sept. 25, 1909, 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine. 
Dear Sirs:—We found our — perfectly satisfactory. 


ours truly, 
MRS. SADIE RICHARDS. 


Evansville, Wis., Sept. 20, 1909. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine. 


Dear Sirs:—We are well plea ith your incubator, We 


Me. Olive: N. Cu, Sept. 2h, 1900. ( 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, W: 


Dear Sirs :—I received your hey and brooder last Feb- 


obtained good results with it, From = fertile eggs we got 416| ruary and set it with 120 eggs, and hatched 110 chicks which 


I think it was a good 
The Wi fens Incubator is O. K. 
Ours very truly, 


JOHN DOUGLASS. 


chickens. 
incubator can beat that, 


I do not think any | was every one that would have hatched. The next time I set it 


hatched 100 chicks. The rest of the 














Rushville, Ind., 


Sept. 22, 1909. 


Bancroft, Wis., Oct. 17, 1909. 


Hate la., Oct. 9, 1909. 


ie} the last hatch we got 97 from 120 eggs. 
et More than J expected. 
4} but did not get such good hatches. Yours is simply constructed 


bik + ay» Incubator Co,, Racine Wis, 

Sirs:—I am well pleased with your incubator. From 
the first hatch 4 ge nice healthy chicks from 110 eggs; from 
the second hatch, we got 104 chicks from 120 eggs; and from 
I consider that fine. 
two incubators before this 


lf 1 were buying any more incuba- 


and very easy to control. 
I ag no trouble 


tors I would get none but the Wisconsin. 


te) taising wy chicks, they were so strong and health 


espectiully, MRS. JASP ER MAPLE. 
Tol Hey) os D., Sept. 27, 1909, 


H Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, W 


Gentlemen :—We received the Sieubetes and Brooder in good 
shape and to our surprise, not having any experience with incu- 
bators, the first hatch was 94%; the second was 96%, and the 
third was 98%, We did not know anything about operating the 
machine, but ‘old, experienced poultrymen say that is a grand 
record. So we decided ¢o make poultry our object on the farm 








" and the Wisconsin Incubator will be Fame on the Farm. 
Yours truly, J... BELTZ, Proprietor Ideal Farm. 














Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis, 

Dear Sirs:—I had what I call very good success with your 
incubator. The firsttime I got 112 chicks from 120 eggs; the 
second time, 117 from 125 eggs. I think that was fine, consider- 
ing that some of the eggs were three weeks old and that I never 
saw an incubator before. Some of my neighbors said I would 
not have success, but I find that all you have to do is a follow 
directions. Think I shall send for another in the spri 

Yours respectfully, MRS. DAVID. GETMAN. 


Lockport, Ill., Oct. 5, 1909, 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 

Dear Sirs:—I think I had good success with your incu: 
bator. The first time I got 54 chicks from 60 fertile eggs; the 
second time I got 93 from 97 fertile eggs and 97 chicks from 103 
fertile eggs. I think the Wisconsin incubator isa fine machine. 
There may be others just as good, but I do not think there are 
any better. The Wisconsin for mine everytime. Two or three 
of my neighbors will send for one this winter, they are so well 
pleased with mine. Yours truly, 

HECTOR K. DENNISON. 











be my Incubator Co., Racine, W 

Jear Sirs:~I am pleased to say ‘hat your Wisconsin Incu- 
bator is a success. I placed 125 egys in it and hatched 110 
chicks. This can be done by anyone who takes an interest in 
the business. The three brooders I bought of you are just the 
thing to raise chicks with, The instructions with your machines 


are very easy to follow and the eggs are turned easier in your ff 


machine than in many high priced machines. I give my ma- 
chines no attention during the night as many of my neighbors 
do with inferior makes. Very truly yours. 

ELMER PEAKE. 


—portong = Pa., Sept. 21, 1909. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Seaciae W “ 


Dear Sirs :— 
I bought of you. 
which takes more oil, twice as much watching and not as 
results. I hed 89 chicks from 118 eggs in your machine. 
That is better than most of them do. Iam the only woman 
who has an incubator around here. The rest are men. 


ours truly, 
. Cc. GUMBERT. 





I am very much pleased with the incubator which : 
It is much better than the other one I have, 
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© Gelf-Setting Trap Nest. 








, of the principal objections to 
Parap nest ge snerally employed 
» individual records of hens are 


















4 is that too much time is re- 

to take the Rens out of the 

and record their achievements. 

Sy farmers and poultrymen who 

like to know which hens are 

Meamable and which not in their 

uke will therefore welcome such a 
as pictured herewith. 

4 wil be seen, the nest is in an 

box. The front is provided 

a very light door made of a 

ie or other light wood, and 

on a pivot from the tep. Near 


right-hand side is 


middie on the : 
ign a little bar, also pivoted where 
touches he door. Toward the 


Ser end of this little bar is a notch, 
as the door lifted engages 
the latch on the side below. 


is 


‘OP TH iE 


nor are there .any Wew York state 
potatoes . affected with rot; conse- 
quently, seed. potatoes grown in this 
state are commanding good. prices. 
“We believe there wiil be plenty of 
all varieties to go around, and some 
ef the later sorts. are likely to be 
comparatively cheap; cannot leave 
this seed potato -question without 
again asking American. Agriculturist 
to caution your .readers that this. sea- 
son they should be-extremely careful 
to assure themselves that -the-seed po- 
tatoes come from sections. free from 
blight. or disease.”’ 


Profits from Cantaloups—Do canta- 
loups pay? Yes, if they are properly 
handled. I- know @ man who sold 
$1000 worth from one acre. This, 
however, is exceptionak The first that 
I grew brought gross returns of $97 
an acre. Last year the crop was not 
quite so good, but still profitable. In 



























































When the hen enters to lay she order to get the best returns, enough 
‘ fe the door and disengages the should be grown in every community 
H Mk As she passes through, the to warrant the use of a refrigerator 
4 me drops again and closes the en- Car. This will enable one to send the 
When she has laid she no- fruit wherever there is the greatest 
the opening at the back of the demand for it—{Dr A. Smith, Kent 

and passes out into a different County, Del. 

or alleyway. As she does so she 
this back door, which is hung Planting Cane Fruits—Planting the 
the top on hinges, and a string currant may safely be done from 
hich passes Over two spools lifts the September 1 and the gooseberry from 
t door and resets the latch, so October 1 to the freezing up of the 
another hen may then enter the ground, or in the spring as soon as 
the frost is out, until May 1 in this 
The only objection to this methud climate. Gooseberries, in particular, 
trap nesting hens is that it is not are very susceptible to warm days in 
ible to know which egg 1s laid spring, starting to grow at a very low 
amy one hen, but it is possible to temperature. Therefore, those early 
este 
. 
st ¥ tM Lf 
“" \ — 
. CARS 
| _ 
HEN RELEASING TRAP NEST 

Which hens are and which are planted do the best. Plant 4x5. feet 
Milaying in the flock, and the hens in small gardens and 5x7 feet. for 
be credited with the number of commercial purposes, in a soil rich in 
; they lay, so that the poultryman fertility, moist,” but not “wet. In 
% know which are his most profit- planting on dry ground a sufficient 
® birds, and can select them for amount of moisture is maintained in 


®oliowing year’s breeding flock. 





Sandy Scuffie Hoe—This is easily 
mee trom any ordinary hoe handle 
Ma has a ferule at one end; the 
Me tmade from a flat piece of steel, 
6 inches being used for the 
and the two ends. bent and 



























Scuffile Hoe 


Mut so they will enter the 
Here they are held in place 
ferule, or by winding the end 
Me handie with wire. The blade 
FPened upon both sides and 


Rebery handy tool for working 
t0:the rows of plants, as well as 
Of small weeds just below 


peertace of the ground. without 
: the soil, as an ordinary 
S would. The handle should be 


ES Or 6 fect lone @nd the entire 
¥ be completed at the farm fe- 
Pat a very Bight expense. 


PK State Seed Potatoes are re- 
* clean, writes a prominent 
and dealer in the western part 

©. He adds that New York 
bad absolutely no blight; 











small plantations, where cultivating 
with the horse is not feasible, 
using plenty of coarse manure, saw- 
dust, chip dirt, wood and coal ashes 
for a mulch. In larger plantations, 
frequent clean shallow cultivating to 
aerate the soil and conserve the mois- 
ture, and hoeing to prevent the grow- 
ing of grass and weeds among the 
bushes, is found most economical,— 
[Wyman Elliott, Minnesota. 


An Empty Barrel kicking around the 
yard can be put to best use by placing 
it, open end down, over a rhubarb 
plant, then piling fresh manure 
around it. Rhubarb stalks can thus 
be secured two or three weeks ahead 
of time. 





The Jungle Orchard—tThere is no 


use in applying a fraction of a pre- 
scription in fruit growing or in any- 
thing else. A’ Michigan man planted 
his peach trees 313 feet apart because 
a Connecticut man had done so, ,but 
he did not prestiee the Connécticut. 
man’s methods of management. The 
result was a verita ble jungle. This 
is like anothér man’ who “got- 

scription of whiske 
some ailment and 
his wife while 
Cc. E. Bassett, 


+ Bhg quinine to 
Kifegan County, Mick, 





by | 


‘and qomine: ter , 


389 





SEAR s. [oi] 
| Friend: This isMy © SS C i 2 Vs & 


Double- 10-Year Usend Me Your Name For M 


GuaranteetoYou * 











ig “Chick Rog A 
I Guemages, orey Ideal en- ta 
our wan iaoonty ps J. W. Miller (Personal) 
pram tvs Box 303, Frceport, UL 
if defect- 
Send me r Big, Free 1910 Ideal lacubator and Brooder Book— 
ve in materials postage pe + 
Over 80 . *.. -* gg 
Per Cent Address! ...... 
Hatches Townt.. 
Here’s how my State! 
up my ide r t t end mal! this Free @ 
“hire F.E Buell, Conpou or Poste Se oe a ee ee ae sway to 
+ 108 en Prepeig. ‘complete, 1} if you want my [pcu culy 61.60 @ 
ome 105 fertile you read my e 
4 H 
Raine, Ame ont oS, a 6 I 8 
138 chicks trom 





U need not pay more than 67.50 now, complete, freight pre- 
paid, for the Lighest-grade, -y: moenn tase Seoat lace 
wean My price is now based on 00° capacity. ere 
nteed pe: rfect—direct to you. Idea! to start. 
iteeif, Tenet eal lacot wabcntne safe; 2 .. 
nized-stee!l-top, ~~ sides and bottom: covering Dest-eonsones- 
wood case-—insula: ae gre heavy wool felt, making ad 
sure in any climate. bular copper tank and co 
Perfect circulation; no cold corners or hot centers. etal Jeonet 


ae 
Read al ted letters In my free 
book of Honest Facts told by my cus- 














pe oa a uses heat twice, cavieg halt = oil cost. a 
venien trays an very pa ~- fh 
best ex nea of thousand, a oo yee cas and raise the 





1910 IDEAL 
INCUBATORS 
and BROODERS 


(120, 175 or 240-Egg Capacity) 


CAUTION.—Don't confuse my w price with “knock down" 
prices. ices, or experiments, or nohea> bane machines. [deals are as 
igh quality A ee ty ad be made for most practical use, 
PN tne! han 60 ,000-ca: 




















U—man or waren, (tend 
Re gate FA how 
rofl easy, 
ana ‘creditable it is to be ~ bE 


savings in the Baten ofone. I bough’ 
Sta Sey fo seanon Pe property: Fouts we oalp 
ties) also wen ong rane, ate the 

way 1 could make you such a naninentacmn a? ow price. 


Facts You 
Should Know 
















om - let yourself 
yl my this-year's 




















































Beginners and oid. 1. No extras to pay 
Fouttry Rteccs” tail for. Comes complete, 
Feady to use. 
phs and Petpet % Antomatic regu- 
viee, which wil iator—FREE. 
prove how you can 
start right and make 3. Automatic ven- 
most money. tilator—FREE. 
} palace & Metal Lamps; 
Why Ege Testers; Ther- 
atsie® > ie mometer the best 
ight batch made, to get the most 
with. No strong chicks—F REE. 
ments. 


5. Bee free catalog 
for the whole story 
of Ideals. 


Bay 


50,000 capac- 
ie. Ww today. (Zastof Missouri River, north of Tennessee, Freight 
ied * allowed that maa on net beyond. AS 


Ee Se ape 
St ee aw job 
Address me Personaily—J. =. MILLER, Proprietor 4 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 303, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
(Also Proprietor of Famous Milihook Poultry Farm.}j . 

























































We Will Save You. 


wiv lon 57 Eo 


MORE EGGS 


many by teeding green cul bone, 
BONE CUTTER. gre Tach 
Cat’tg free. 








Neo money in advance. 
ye ona Co., Box 10 Milterd, Mase. 





bred foe as and beauty. Eggs =< 
CRATE MOTE, RD, FORT 
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Copyright, 1910, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered. 


Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION pir ooo ga DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty cents for six if not paid im advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year's subscription free for a club of 
two new subscribers. ) —a can commence at 
any time during the Specimen copy free. 
Canadian gebserintions, 3 $0. ‘per year. Foreign, $2 or 
&s 4d pe. year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid. bg ag Febl0 shows that payment 
has been received up to February 1, 1910, and should 
be renewed immediately if 208 - s ready sent in; Marl0 
to March 1, 1910, and so en payment is 
made the date, which answers "tor a receipt, will be 
ehanged accordingly. 

POROONTINUA NCES Petowing the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to coutinue this 

] to responsible subscribers, who may find it 
inconvenient to renew at expi ‘ion, for a brief time 
thereafter. If you do not wish the subscription con- 
tinued after expiration, please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit 
subscriptions, ey sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 Vines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, ete., on applica - 
tion and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising’ rates see that department. 

Pg GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
visite his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is 
allowed in our columns unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely A business with the advertiser, 
and we agree to ~ Ie loss which any such 
—— may sustain ty trust any such advertiser 

ho may prove to be a deliberate: swindler, but we do 

tot undertake to adjust trifling differences between 
isers. To take advan- 

tage of ‘antee, wri be 
— to the publisher within one week from date of 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the 

le and logs, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared, and the subscriber 
@ust prove that in writing to the advertiser he said: 


a fed 7 A ady. in Se old reliable bang pr - 


as established 1 is 
owned and nite. ed by. by Orange ,s Co, 429 "Tatavetie 
St, New Myrick, . president; William 
4. Whit ye, Thomas A. Sorat treas- 
urer; C. Burkett, 
enarTTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
order, or registered letter, although 
may be sent with little ig by a 
Festess stamps will be for 
$1, oe cent stamps preferred. Money 
orders, we d drafts should be made payable £2 to 
Orange Judd pA... 
Address orders to any of our emcee below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest 
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Myrick Building, 
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439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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A Present to Each Subscriber 


This is the finest number of an agri- 


_cultural weekly eve? issued—because 


rt contains the largest quantity of the 
best quality of reading matter. Every 
line is seasonable, interesting, practical. 

It furnishes* the largest quantity of 
advertisements, each inserted by a re- 
Mable person or concern whose respon- 
sibility is insured by our guarantee. 

It is an enclycopedia of horticulture. 
Rick in all that insures profit and pleas- 
ure to those who practice any form of 
gardening—a reference work for all sup- 
plies and apparatus for garden, farm or 
home. 

Three-fold the usual size, enriched 
with beautiful covers, Our Garden An- 
nual is presented to our subscribers 
without extra charge. 


Better Quality Goplen Products 


Now is the time for farmers to 
whet their appetites for a long series 





of better meals; not more expensive. 


ones, but meals of better quality. The 
farmer's wife must not consider this 
remark as a slap at her. By no means. 
She rightfully prides herself on her 
table. Her skill in preparing a tooth- 
some but inexpensive meal is the envy 
of her city sister, a joy to her husband 
and a credit to herself. The neigh- 
bors all say she likes to be known as 
a good cook, and considering the raw 
materials she too often works with, 
she is almost a magician. Who else 
can make field peas, field beans and 
field corn seem like garden peas, wax 
‘beans and sweet corn? Not her city 
sister, poor thing, who must put up 
with stale and wilted vegetables. No, 
her vegetables are fresh from the field, 
and the appetites she caters to are as 
sharp as newly set saw teéth.* There’s 


the.secret,. Were the: appetites not 
P 6% ee: BO. Gog HP | Se 


EDITORIAL 


‘keen edged, she’d not be quite so 
famous as a cook. 

Isn’t it strange that farm tables are 
ever supplied with anything but the 
choicest.?? And stranger still that there 
is such a thing as a poorly furnished 
farm table? Nothing is easier than 
to have an ample supply. And no 
one can have the best with so little 
effort as the farmer’s family. It is 
just as easy and at least as enjoyable 
to grow superior as inferior varieties. 
The habit of growing “any old thing” 
can be easily | oken and a new habit 
formed. 

Now is: the time to do it. It’s sim- 
ple, too. Select a succession of fruits 
and vegetables to supply the farm 
table from earliest spring till spring 
comes around ag.in. In making such 
selection, if most attention is directed 
to high quality, the. neighbors who 
drop in for an occasional meal will 
wonder what new wrinkle Mrs Farmer 
has discovered to make her salads, 
her cooked vegetables, her canned and 
preserved fruits taste so good. People 
will whisper it among themselves, and 
who doesn’t like to be pleasantly 
talked about? Isn’t it a lot pleasanter 
to be discussed because of good meals 
than on account of poor ones? At 
grange dinners and picnics the good 
cook is sure to be popular, and if it 
be true that the way to a man’s heart 
is via his esophagus, the farmer’s 
daughter—! But that’s speculation! 
All we have in mind is selection of 
better varieti:. and more of them for 
the home garden. Still, if our sug- 
gestions are followed, it may be neces- 
sary to divide the farm earlier than 
father has calculated on! 





Two, 31-2 or 5% on Savings? 


Savings banks in the middle and 
New England states are being forced 
to reduce the interest they pay to de- 
positors from 4% to 31%4%. An in- 
creasing number of banks have al- 
ready announced the lower rate. But 
even 314% net free of tax is almost 
double the pittance of 2%, which is 
the maximum that will be paid by 
postal savings banks if established. 
The 344% rate is partly due to the 
increased cost of conducting savings 
banks. . The banks also find it more 
and more difficult to invest their 
money where it will be absolutely 
safe and net « to 5%. This difficulty 
is due to the extreme limitations upon 
their investments imposed. by laws in 
the various commonwealths. 

For these reasons there is a desire 
on the part of a great many people 
to invest their savings direct instead 
of depositing in savings banks. In 
New England this sentiment has been 
somewhat promoted by the recent 
revelation of stealings extending over 
periods of years at the savings bank 
in Southbridge, Mass. That is an iso- 
lated instance, however. History for 
upward of a century shows that our 
eastern savings banks are relatively 
safe when they stick to conservative 
investments.; Ten or 20° years ago, 
millions of dollars were lost in west- 
ern investments made especially by 
New Hampshire and Vermont savings 
banks in the hope of getting higher 
rates of interest. Of late years they 
have confined their loans within their 
respective states to mortgages on 
farms or town property, and also to 
well-managed local concerns. These 
investments have. proved safe and 
have thus promoted the development 
of local agriculture and business. 

A number of farmers in the mid- 
die and New England states have 
been netting at least 5% on their 
money invested in the shares of 
Orange Judd cémpany or its allies. 
For a long. period of years our se- 
curities have paid their interest un- 
interruptedly and holders. have been 
able to realize when obliged to have 
their money. The difference between 
3%. and 5% runs up rapidly. The 
higher rate -means $50 per. year on 
each $1000, which is.a return larger 
by 45% than where only. $35 interest 
is *paid yearly on $1000. Any of our 
subscribers whe.may.-be.dnterested in 


thus securing a larger return, upon 
a safe basis, have the privilege of 
writing to us for information. 

There is much discussion at Wash- 
ington as to how postal savings banks 
may invest their deposits. The popu- 
lar idea is that such funds should be 
re-deposited in local banks and by 
them loaned out to local borrowers 
upon ample security, thus keeping 
the money in the locality. President 
Taft wants the funds invested in 
United States 2% bonds, which would 
drain it away to Washington and pos- 
sibly to Wall street. In England and 
Ireland the rural districts have lan- 
guished, partly because their savings 
have been drained away to London by 
the postal savings bank. Such a re- 
sult must be guarded against in the 
United States. 





The First Garden 


Creating man, God placed him ina 
garden. Holy writ informs us that 
here he would have remained sur- 
rounded by all the delights of Eden, 
but for his own transgressions. What 
this garden really was has been the 
theme of poets and painters since the 
world began. To approximate this 
creation of the Almighty, has been 
the laudable ambition of every gar- 
dener. Many a farmer’s boy, after a 
day’s work in the modern garden, un- 
doubtedly feels that the joys of Eden 
were more or. less mythical. As he 
grows older, however, the true value 
of a garden is forced upon him. To 
the farmer and his family, it sup- 
plies a great variety of the most 
wholesome and palatable food. Prop- 
erly planned and carefully tilled, 
mo spot of ground on the farm pro- 
duces material nearly as valuable as 
the garden. Vegetables of all kinds 
may be had from early spring until 
frost. A succession of garden crops 
makes it possible for the farmer’s 
family to be better supplied in this 
respect than other families anywhere. 

It is not a difficult problem in the 
country to have a good garden. Most 
farmers figure that a garden is too 
small a proposition to bother with. 
Vegetables planted in rows, much of 
the drudgery is eliminated, and the 
results are just as satisfactory as 
where hand work alone is employed. 
Not only will the garden produce the 
more common vegeta bles—onions, 
lettuce, radishes, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, potatoes—but with a little care 
many of the rarer sorts,.such as sal- 
sify, water cress, eggplant, kohl-rabi, 
cauliflower—can be grown without 
difficulty. 

But the man who lives in the coun- 
try is not the only one who gets both 
pleasure and profit from a garden. 
The dwellers in cities and small towns 
find not only profit because of the 
food produced, but they also obtain 
recreation and health, which cannot 
be measured in dollars and _ cents. 
The man who sits in an office or is 
confined in- any way should have.a 
garden. He finds plenty of time to 
give it the most careful attention. He 
gets much needed exercise, and is 
kept in the open air. Many a clerk 
has regained his health by having 
his own garden, and taking care of his 
own lawn. 

It is because of the great impor- 
tance of the garden to every man in 
the city as well as the country that 
American Agriculturist, once a year, 
presents its Garden Annual. In this 
special number, Our Garden Annual, 
the present season, an attempt has 
been made to touch upon all the 
main garden crops, including fruits 
as well as vegetables. . Directions are 
given by exceedingly practical and 
successful gardeners as to the han- 
dling .of all the various garden crops. 
This issue is probably the most valu- 
able of the year, all. things’ consid- 
ered, and ought to be preserved for 
reference. A lot of time, and a great 
deal of money have been expended in 
getting the matter together... This is 
done with a great: deal of pleasure in 
view of the fact that the readers of 
American Agriculturist appreciate it. 


‘rivers and 


It js our ambition to make this | 
den Annual better and better ag” 
years go by. The 1910 Garden } 
is presented to our readers with q 
hope that ic will be of lasting @ 
permanent benefit. 





Now for Fesuet — 


Every patriot should: rally jg: 
support of the Weeks forest res 
bill. This measure provides for #5 
acquirement by the national goy 
ment of large areas in the App 
ian and White mountain regions ¢ 
forest reserves. ; 

The wisdom of such reservations 
beyond question. Wise forestry ¢ ae 
large areas promotes ruthless eytp 
of timber, promotes rainfall and jm 
conservation of moisture, and acts. 

a deterrent of floods and of wa 
away of the soil. This policy, thea 
fore, results in a more even flow a 
the better utilization gem 
rivers and harbors for transpo 
purposes. a 

There can be no question as to @ he 
advantages to our middle and 
Atlantic states, also to New Englané 
of the proposed Appalachian @ 
White mountain forest reserva 
The government has included millio 
of acres in western forest res 
tions, with the assent and support 
the east and south. Now it is 
time that the same policy be applied 


* 
eS 
7 


in the eastern section of the te 


States. 

The Weeks Dill 
very thoroughly. It is the me 
which passed the house at Wash 
ton in the last congress, but aids D 
reach a vote in the senate, 
been still further perfected as @ Te 
sult of that discussion. The Wi 


bill is now before the house commit 3 


tee on agriculture, which is made wi 
as follows: BT: 


Charles F. Scott of Kansas, Chatrmas 9#ae 
William W. Cocks of Frank Plumley “oe 
int 


New Yor! mo 
Ralph D._Cole of Ohio william H. 


Gilbert Haugen of 
Towa 

James C. McLaughlin of- 
Michigan 
Willis eo 
Orego 

Joseph Howell of Utah 

Pleasant T. Chapman 
of Illinois 

Charles C. Pratt of 
Pennsylvania 

L._B. Hanna of North Illinois 

Dakota Jack Beall of Tam 


Chairman Scott is bitterly op 
to the Weeks bill, just as he 4 
opposed almost every measure G9 
signed to promote agriculture. There 
fore, he should receive earnest Ie] 
ters from every one of our reader) 
urging him to support this bill 7 
write to each of the other member 
of this committee, especially 
member from your state or ne@ 
to you. Do this at once, as the ¢@ 
mittee may act on the bill withia 
few. days. After the measure is 
ported to the house, write your? 
M C at Washington to support 
This is a patriotic service that meaam 
much to your interests and to- 
whole country. 


Hawley of 


Kentucky 
Gordon Lee of Onaiast 


ae 


Do milk dealers fix the BP 
farmers are paid for milk? 
grand jury which 
Milk Men been investigating 
Indicted matter in New York 
says they do. Moree 
the grand jury says this is il 
and that the men must be prose 
for their criminal acts. The dea 
have been indicted largely OB 
testimony of men in the busii® 
One man said that farmers have® 
ing to say about the price; that 1 
milk exchange fixes it and that 
ducers take what is offered them) 
these things be true then the @ 
traffic has become a monopoly) 
which the producers have ne 
The monopoly must be destroyed 
obnoxious trust methods Dene 
from the business. Let the ™ 
men’s league get into the field.) 
let the producers take a hand 
ciding what price is ag = 
That will help the traffic, i am 
consumption and secure 4 
price for milk at the form 
lodk ,better for the mili” pi 








covers the case 


James T. McDemmat , 
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Packers Indicted in New Jers 








The so-called beef trust, combining 
gix great packing companies and 21 
kers, several of whom are multi- 
pillionaires, have been indicted by a 
grand jury in Hudson county, N J, 
with conspiracy in iimfting 
fhe supply of meat and poultry. The 
indictment is under the laws of New 
rsey, which provide upon convic- 
tien of the individuals a maximum 
ality of three years in the peniten- 
» and a $1000 fine. This means 
Phat the meat barons of this country 
pre liable to trial with the possibil- 
Iiy of being sentenced to the peniten- 
in New Jersey. 
The defendants named im the in- 


_fictments are the National poses 


y, Armour & Co, c 
corns & Co, Hammond packing 
pany, G. H.. Hammond & Co, J. 
Armour, A. Watsen Armour, 
Swift, Edwara F. Switt, 
Charlies H. Swift, Edward Morria, ira 
W, Morris, Arthur Meeker, Xdward 
Miden, IL. A. Carton, Thomas E. Wi- 
gen, Thomas J. Connors, F. A. Fow- 
le, 1. H Heyman, James E. Bath- 
, Sr, George J. Hdwards, Freder- 
B. Cooper, B. HZ. Hartwell, Henry 
B. Darlington, A. A. Fuller and Lem- 
pd © Patterson. 

Jersey City ts acold storage center 
Qhere the packing companies of the 
wet maintain big warehouses in 
Which are stored large quantities of 
Meat and poultry. The grand jury 
inspected the cold storage plants and 
Bmamined many witnesses. Jt is 
figimed that through this cold stor- 

business the packers have de- 

ed and oppressed the people, 
Pornering and limiting the supply of 
Meats and poultry, and thus produ- 
Bing an artificial scarcity and increas- 
ing the cost of meat. The Armour, 
Byift and Morris interests are charged 
Sith carrying ont the a eged con- 
Spiracy in a large degree throu;h the 
Wational packing company. The Iat- 
fer was incorporated under the laws 
ot New Jersey in 1963, and has a cap- 
Hal stock of $15,000,000. 





Taft’s Program 





fhe bills which Pres Taft expects 
BOReress to pass in redeeming the 
fepublicam party piedges are these: 
postal savings banka, 

Gmending and strengthening the 
2 commerce iaw, the con- 
@ervation measures, giving the presi- 
Bent the right te withdraw public 
lands from entry and to continue the 
Withdrawal until revoked by himself 
MP an act of congress, and providing 
for a reclassification of the lands, the 
j tion bill, the stateheed for 

New Mexico and Arizona. In addition 
0 these measures, the president has 


| Betommended a bill for new form of 


Bo¥ernmment im Aiaska, a bill for fed- 
Stal incorporations and @ bill creating 
B public health buream It is under- 
that the president will urge only 

frst five measures mentioned as 
Pledges, but does not abandon 
other measures, and if mot attend- 

Bi to at this session, will call the 
of congress to them again 

M the beginning of the next session. 





Night Riders Indicted 


Twelve so-called night-riders have 
imficted by a federal grand 
at Covington, Ky. They are 

Bharged with violating the interstate 

law by committing acts in 

Rorthern Kentucky in restraint of in- 

— Boe | eg yd — 

Tred at ry idge Sta- 

eS the Cincinnati Southern rail- 

hook anc penmeat tobacco grower 
™m o ’ 

tats Pment of tobacce to the 





i. intending te send it to a Cin- 


- He left it with 
received a bill of 


* 8 

ym aight-riders tried to persuade 
oe, M shipper and the agent from 
“as the tobacco but were unsuc- 
: : y compelled the owner 
Sve up his bil of lading and then 
wemt te the agent and tock the 
we One of the men indicted is 


ahs 


netted with the oburiey tobacco 
society. 3s 

Serious Philadelphia Strike 

The street railway strike at Phila- 
deiphia bas developed a very serious 
Situation. Strike sympathizers have 
been guilty of rioting and hundreds 
of cans have been destroyed by dyne- 
mite and fire Many persons have 
been injured and severai killed. The 
strike grew ont of differences be- 
tween two conflicting unions to which 
the street ralway men belong. One 
crowd had been recognized by the 
company, and the other, which was 
responsible for the strike last sum- 
mer, haf not been s0 recognized. This 
meee has been fighting for recogni- 
tion. 

It is affiliated with the central Ia- 
bor union of the city, and Sunday the 
latter body voteii a general sympa- 
thetic strike, to begin Saturday of 
this week if the rapid transit com- 
pany does not come to an agreement 
before that time. One hundred and 
forty unions are Tepresented, with a 
claimed mem of 125,000. 


Postal Department Reply 


The pastefice department has is- 
sued a reply to the pericdical pub- 
lishers’ asporiation with reference to 
the cost of transporting second-class 
mail. The purpose is to dicredit the 
claims made by the publishers. The 
reply has been given out in the form 
of a pamphiet entitied, “An argu- 
ment on second-class postal rates 
from the business standpoint alone.” 
It is claimed that the government is 
losing over 8 cents a pound on sec- 
ond-class matter sent threugh the 
malls, and that the annual loss 
to the national revenues wnder 
this clanse approximates 
About 27,00 publicatiens enjoy the 
second-class mail privilege. The de- 
partment contends that magazines 
and newspapers ought te be consid- 
ered upon a different basis in fixing 
postal rates. 














Gev Hughes of New York kas pos- 
itively announced that he will mot 
accevt renomination. 


The long fight in the Mississippi 
legislature ever the election of a 
United States senator te fill the un- 
expired term of the iate Senater Me- 
Laurin has resulted in the election of 
Leroy Percy of Greenville. There 
were several candidates in the field 
against ex-Gov Vardaman. A dead- 
Jock continued for 58 ballots. Finally 
the Geld His term 








Two 4#istinguished Americans are 
following the same trail in South 
America. William J. Bryan, his wife 
and daughter, have been making their 
wary through Chili, and althongh not 
in the sarre party, were in the same 
towns the same days that Dr Freder- 
ick A. Cook and his wife were, from 
Andes Chilli to Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina. At the conclusion of the Bryans’ 
trip through South America, there will 
be an opportunity for another big we'i- 
come at New York, and Bryan's 
friends wish to spread themselves and 
make the occasion a memorable one. 
No definite plan has beea proposed 
with reference te wel Dr Cook. 
There is a good deal of uncertainty 


New York s 
likely that his weleome will be quite 
different from that accorded him 
when he returned from his alleged 
discovery of the north pole. 





state 
erisis is expected at almost any time. 
The new parliament has assembled 
and the ministry is trying, to 


Trish party has issued an witimatum 
to the effect that the first 

must be some action restricting the 
powers of the house of lords. When 
they want to make a sure thing of 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING MONEY-MEN AND WOMEN 
ey re Ne ae cane hand nor, Wedd cated aka eae wetted. 
FREE SAMPLE TO AGENTS esigagnen soeetineoeie 


Pa.: "Bold 45 Cl in 25 heurs. Havesald ? eut of 3 
+ eanersin agus. 3 ASR persons Canvass 


eoeul from every state. 
vention. Millions have wanted—needed—fer years. 
a TO New Vacuum Clesaner— 
<a germs frem 
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before. Tease 
wa J feet in sections. 
.emees, scientificall 
this size have been sold eo 
ipslr : fo 





RY. 
MIRTLAND BBO. & ©0., Dept. 0.4. W., 00 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Only Tackie Block that Will 
Lock Without Fail at Any Angie 


H ismp straight, upside down, it fat. or at will always 
find the Burr Automatic Tackle Tisch conay te Some Holds the ioad at any 
point without fastening the rope. There are no teeth, or cecentrics te 
get out of order on a 


= Burr Automatic Safety Tackle Block 


St fe tho cnty cope Mode that Goes net wear or tear the rops. It preserves 
tope—keeping ft smooth. Wet or greasy rope is held just as tight as Gry, and 
you oan Copendapen this block at all times and under allcircumstances. One 
man can pike Woes afsour wub © Base Biosk. Is is the most powerful 


biock on the will 4 
o- Pounds, Bcercl te handling 





Mit from 600 ap to 
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FARM UNDER IRRIGATION 


On New Lands—By Prof Thomas 
Shaw, Who Has Investiga 


The government irrigation project, 
now being completed, will supply 
water to 65,000 acres of valley land 
in the lower Yellowstone. 

Commencement of the _ irrigation 
project was about simultaneous with 
the movement to file upon the lands, 
so that the land is virtually all in the 
hands of private owners. Much of it, 
however, is held for sale at prices 
running from $15 and up to, in a few 
instances, $25, but the owners of the 
land must defray the expenses of con- 
structing the canal and its main lat- 
erals. This entails a cost of $42.50 
per acre, whereas the government es- 
timates were only $30. The land- 
holder must also pay for the main- 
tainance of the water supply, Which, 
it is estimated, will be about $1 peg 
acre per year. 

Cost of the iand 


Suppose the man seeking a home 
has to pay for his land $15 an acre, 
$42.50 for bringing water to it, and $1 
per year for water maintainance, he 
will then have paid at the end of 15 
years, if that much time is given to 
reimburse the government, $72.50. To 
offset this, he will have the profit of 
the work of each of those 15 years, 
and land that will be worth from $100 
to $200 per acre. Such an investment 
should not be attended with hazard, 
but some ready capital would be 
wanted to properly commence. the 
work. 


How the Farming Is Done 


The land is very fertile. Not 
much of it is tainted with gumbo. It 
is very easy of tillage, as well as very 
productive. Take the alfalfa crop that 
can be grown upon it. This crop will 
produce easily four tons per acre on 
irrigated land. At the Lresent time 
not less probably than $10 per ton can 
be secured for this crop delivered in 
the towns. But suppose it is sold to 
ranchmen to aid in wintering cattle 
grown on rough land in summer; 
these can afford to pay for it not less 
than $5 per ton. The farmer would 
then receive $20 per acre, and his out- 
lay would only be the cost of laying 
down the alfalfa, of maintaining the 
water supply at a cost of about $1 per 
year, and the cost of harvesting. He 
sheuld still have left a wide margin of 
profit. 

Suppose the farmer went into the 
dairy business. His facilities for the 
work would be superb. He would 
grow his alfalfa. He would grow his 
corn. He would grow his grain. He 
would be practically independent of 
all food obtained from ‘outside sources. 


The alfalfa and the corn would make 
an almost perfect combination for 
feeding the cows. With a careful se- 
lection of cows he should secure a 
gross return per year per cow of $100, 
and he could do so from the food 
grown on not more than two to three 
acres of land. In this line of work 
there should be a very substantial 
profit. 

Again, suppose the individual grazed 
his irrigated lands with a _ suitable 
combination of grasses and clovers 
grown under irrigation; he should ob- 
tain in meat what should sell for not 
less than $20 in the market. As much 
as $36 per acre has been obtained 
from irrigated land in Montana in the 
' form of increase in one season. Twenty 
dollars per acre thus obtained would 
be profitable work. 


Irrigated Farms Pay 


Once more. Suppose the lands were 
devoted to the growing of truck and 
small fruits, and production would be 
very great from small areas. One man 
could secure from aé_ single acre 
not less than say $100. The work -in 
these instances would be costly, but 
the net profits would also be large. 

One of these farms must not have 
in it more than 80 acres, This.means 
that the tract will furnish 812-such 


E Fi ie ta 


AMONG ‘THE FARMERS 


farms, or twice as’ many of half the 
size. . Under irrigation small farms 
should be the rule. Those who have 
never’ tilled them cannot have an idea 
of the produce that can be obtained 
from them. Small farms make close 
neighbors, sustain cheaply suitable 
schools, and add to the social enjoy- 
ments of life. 

One of the _ greatest advantages 
possessed by these lands, and indeed 
by all lands in this part of Montana, 
is their proximity to immense beds 
of lignite coal, good and.cheap fuel. 


NEW YORK 


Railroads to Aid Farming—Nearly 
every railroad in N Y has shown an 
interest in the agri college and other 
agri forces to build up the resources 
of the state. Pennsylvania railroad 
representatives recently met with 
Prof C. H. Tuck relative to running 
a farm train from Elmira north to 
Canandaugua, and another along its 
Chautauqua division. The N Y Cen- 
tral has planned to run a train from 
Utica to Watertown, then to the lake 
and back, thence to Norwood, then 
covering the Rutland division to 
Rouses Point, then deadheading to 
Vermont and running over the Chat- 
ham division of the Central. The 
Delaware and Hudson has asked the 
college to edit railway bulletins on- 
the use of lime and other subjects 
which affect agri alo»g its line, 

Sinclairville, Chautauqua Co—Snow 
very deep. Have had continuous 
sleighing since Dec 9. The skimming 
station has been running all winter, 
and has received not less than 1900 
lbs every other day. C. S. Davis has 
bought the factory which has been 
used until the past season for a cheese 
factory and will convert it into an 
up-to-date creamery.. The patrons 
have received about $1.30 p 100 Ibs 
for their milk for the past season. 
Dairy cows are high. Hay is quite 
scarce. There is a good deal of cab- 
bage unsold here yet. Eggs sell at 
28e p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co— 
More snow in this section than for 
years, Weare badly snowbound. Some 
potatoes are ffozen in pits. There are 
fully 90% in farmers’ hands yet, Po- 
tatoes 50c p bu, apples 50c p bu, 
eggs 28c p doz. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co-—An_ extra 
large amount of snow, but the roals 
have been kept quite open. Some 
predict an early spring, but no signs 
of it yet. The milk question is the 
main question of the day. 


Geneva, Ontario Co—Ptenty of 
snow and ice this winter. Much farm 
work done. Too much snow to do 
much teaming. All kinds of preduce 
is Bringing good prices. Potatoes 
bring 55 to 40c p bu. Stock of all 
kinds sell at good prices. 





Rome, Oneida Co—Most' severe 
storm of the winter today. Snow very 
deep in the woods and roads blocked. 
The Joseph Golley farm of 107 acres 
was sold at public auction to Charles 
Rounds for $2450. David Swancott, 
farmer and lumberman of this town, 
has an immense stock of logs at his 
mill in Lewis Co for broom handles, 
oars, lath and lumber. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—The snow 
is deep and the mercury wernt down 
to 30 below zero two weeks ago. 
Tnere is but a small amount of wood 
being cut at oresent, snow being 
so deep in the woods. The factories 
and butcher shops are now harvest- 
ing afairly good crop of ice. Stock 
is wintering well, but fodder is 
scarce, dnd hay is worth $15 p ton. 
Eggs 25¢c p doz, and butter 30c p Ib. 
Good dairy cows are bringing good 
prices. 


Potsdam, St Lawrence Co—Stock 


greatly reduced in numbers last fall 
to meet scarcity of fodder so that 
there will be no great shortage this 
spring. Hay $22, meal $30, wheat 
feeds $31, brewery feeds 36, beef 
to Sc, pork 10c, butter 30c, eggs 26e. 
Through suggestion of Dean Cook, 
farmers have become interested and 
local granges have taken up the mat- 
ter of mixing commercial fertilizers 
at home. Dealers have arranged to 
furnish raw materials, and local 
papers are publishing approved for- 
mulas. : 

Constable, Franklin Co—The winter 
here has been good. Live stock is win- 
tering well. Pork is well picked up 
and high In price, Cows usually are 
looking well and fetch good prices. 


‘little progress 


There probably will bé fodder ‘stfe 
ficient in this section to winter them, 
Butter 3le p Ib, eggs 28e p doz, potae 
toes 35c p bu. 

Rome, Oneida Co—Weather. cold. 
Farmers cutting fire wood and draw- 
ing logs to William G. Davis’ mill. 
Some ice has been cut. Cows sell at 
$40 to $60. Several auctions adver- 
tised. Barge canal reservoir in east- 
ern part of town will flood large num- 
ber of farms and village of Delta. Very 
little milking done here in winter. 
Mill feed $26 to $28 p ton, butter 30c, 
eggs 28 to 30c, potatoes 55c. 

Apple Packing Law—The commis- 
sioner of agriculture has issued in- 
structions to nursery and orchard in- 
spectors to make inspections of fruit 
now in storage at certain points and 
being marketed with a view of accer- 
taining if the. packing and repacking 
are in accordance with the require- 
ments of the state agricultural law, 
Section 262, which requires that 
packages of apples and pears shall 
be packed substantially uniform, 
without intent t» deceive the pur- 
chaser. Violation of the law is pun- 
ishable by a fine of $50 to $100. 


MARYLAND 

Mardela, Wicomico Co—Farmers 
are taking advantage of the few 
warm days haulin~ manure and get- 
ting ready for melons. They are ex- 
pecting a full crop of berries, also 
peaches, on account of the col” win- 
ter. Live stock is looking well. Hogs 
scarce at any price. Eggs 26¢ p doz, 
sweet potatoes 25c p bu, white 30c, 
old hens l4c p 1b, butter 25c, corn 
65c p bu, muskrat furs T4c ea. 


Cheltenham, Prince George Co— 
Lumber mills are beginning to feel 
the effects of the breaking through 
of the roads caused by the thaw. 
Poultry holds high at 16%c, calves 
9c, hogs 10c. Wheat is making very 
in this immediate sec- 
tion. Potatoes 80c p bu, eggs 28¢ p 
doz, sweet potatoes $1 p bu. 


Marlboro, Prince George Co—We 
are having a severe winter. Stock is 
doing well. Hogs are high and scarce, 
selling at 9 and 10c. Feed scarce, 
Hay sells for $1 p ton, corn $4 p 
bbl, eggs 30c p doz. Farmers getting 
ready to make tobacco beds. Not 
much stripping done. Some crops 
sold! to local buyers for $8 p 100 Ibs. 
About two miles of our state road 
not finished. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dairy Association Prosperous—The 


dairymen of Sussex Co have formed 
an exceedingly strong league. It is 
expected that befoer long 50,000 cows 
will be included in the work. Farm- 
ers of Orange Co, N Y, are also in- 
terested in the assn and are admitted 
as members. Each farmer that joins 
is to pay 25¢c for each cow he owns. 
This is paid in two installments, 10c 
down and the other 15c after the 
50,000 cows have been entered. The 
work is progressing very nicely and 
there is a great deal of enthusiasm 
among the dairymen. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co—Win- 
ter temperatures keep near normal 
and frequent rains and snows are 
thawing earth roads in bad shape. 
Less farm work done than usual. 


Rahway, Union Co—Winter thus 
far has been good for grass and 
grain. Hay sells at $20 to $23 p ton 
delivered. Eggs 35c p doz. Wheat is 
very high and another year will see 
more pork raised. The reducing of 
the milk prices in New York city will 
cause dairymen in this section to be 
satisfied with 8c, where they should 
get 9c p qt. 

New Brunswick, Middlesex Co— 
Peach buds have all wintered well. 
Grain does not look well after the 
snow. Horses are scarce and high. 
Potatoes sell very well. They retail 
at $1.25 p bu. There was a good crop 
of ice. Eggs 40c p doz. - 

Burlington, .Burlington Co—Noth- 
ing doing on the farm except getting 
up wood and caring for stock. Pork 
has taken a drop to $10.5 100 Ibs, 
capons 30c p Ib, pullets 24c, young 
roosters 22c, fowls 1 c, eggs 33 to 36c 
p doz, butter 38 to 45c p Ib, hay $18 
p ton,-rye straw $16 to $18 p ton, 
milk 4 to 4%c; some are getting 5c 
by special contract. Mr-Emmons sold 
out his dairy of 86 cows at Columbus. 
Some brought’ $95. They average 
about $80 for the entire herd. It was 
one of the finest herds in the county. 


> 


Walhonding, Coshoctén Co — 


spite of boycott on meat prices are. 


‘still maintained for eattle, hogs ang’ = 


sheep. Not so much. live stock bein 


fed this winter on account. of. high) © 


prices of grain and hay. Commerciaj *- 
feeds very high. Users of fertilizerg 
will have to pay an advance of about 
$1 p ton. No winter pastures t@> 
speak of and no silos. Farmers gen. 
erally prosperous. Numerous ime 
provements will be made the comj 
summer in the way of buildings, 


et? 
* 


Better buildings are being built thap K 


formerly. More conveniences 
better farming and*better farms,, 


Utica, Licking Co—One of the besg * 


farmers’ institutes ever hel. 
section was held at Utica th  lagt. 
days of Jan. Live stock was-the lead. 
ing subject, attendance from ; 
5 We have had winter weather | 
since Dec 6 The ground has never 
thawed out and has been covereg 
with snow most of the time. Stock ig 
doing well, but eating lots of feed, 
Hogs scarce, a few lambs being fed, 
Horses searce and high. Cows gell-. 
ing at $50 to $60. 

Wadsworth, Medina 
ground has been covered 
and ice since Dec 23. 
good. The roads are blockaded and 
travel is at a standstill. All farm 
stock wintering well. Rough feed 
plenty. 
high. The good roads have influenced 
the farmers to sell grain earlier than 
usual. 


Creola, Vinton Co—The 


needs nitrogen, 
too. Because the land produced we 


Co 


soil here 


D0 te . = 


— The 
with snow-o 3 
Sleighing ig 7 


Mill feed and all feed grain) 


and needs it bade 


and) 


in this = 


a score of years ago by the applicae * 


tion of acid, or acid and potash, most 
farmers think it should do so still — 
They do not seem to realize the fact 
that they-were feeding the crop acid, | 


or acid and potash, and robbing the © 


land of its nitrogen by failing to sup- H 
ply any of that necessary chemical | 


Yet the same men would hardly fail |. 


to notice the difference sbetween @ 

steer or a sheep that had been win- 

tered on hay alone and one that had 

been given a liberal amount of grain = 
along with its roughage. Prices of. 
the brands of fertilizer sold here last 
year and of the same now being of- 
fered are as follows: Bowkers, 0-140 
$16, 0-10-2 $18, 0-11-5 $21, 1-8-2 $21, 
bone meal, 1%-25-0 $27. Hardy Pack- 
ing Co, 0-14-0 $16, 1-8-2 $21, 0-104 
$20, 2-8-4 $24, 1-8-4 $21.50, 4-8-7 $33. 
There has been no change in prices. 
The usual plan has been to use acid? 
alone, or acid and potash. The fé+ & 


e, 


“ < 


sult is all too sadly noticeable—de-s@ 


crease of crop from year to year,t 
the wheat crop is hardly worth mei 
tioning. 


am te 
; 


"ab ale 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Lowesville, Monongalia Co—We 


have had an abundance of snow and 
rain this winter. The warm per.ods 
have been brief, and therefore the 
roads are unusually smooth. Liye 
stock will require about all the grain 
and rough feed on hand to carry it - 
through the winter. Corn is worth 
$1, oats 65c, wheat $1, eggs 30c p 40% 
butter 30c p ib. 
cattle command fair prices. 


Ryan, Roane Co — The winted 
weather has been severe, which has 
caused feed to be scarce and high | 
Live stock is in fair condition for 
this season of the year, and from 
the present outlook, will bring good 
prices. Lambs are being contract 
for next summer at 5% to 5%¢. 
horses sell at $150 to $200. Horses 
are in great demand to haul machine 
ery and supplies used in drilling deep 
wells for oil and gas in this country. 


a eo 


Horses, sheep and os 


All wheat is sown here in autum® | 


but not enough is produced here be : 
supply the home demand. Flour sel 
at $9 to $10 p bbl, corn $1 to $L—2P 
bu, eggs 20c, and butter at 20 to = 
Salem Co—Crops in very fine com 7 
dition of late, as there has been 
plenty of moisture. 
been moderate and uniform. Roads 
very bad in. places. Scarcely 
traffic on account of bad a + 
Farmers have been unable to ha 
market. Z 


Hamilton Co—Farmers busy naske 
ing. Feed very high. Stock of sf 
kinds hard to sell. Hogs very si 
About half the usual nu ; 
hand; Some threshing ‘- 


The weather has 


oad 


fs 






































kinds of grain going to 

Roads getting in good 
Nobody wants to sell land; 
$100 to $160 p acre, Good 
= bring good money. A great 
of building going on; everybody 
“4 at work simce the weather 
med. up. 
Co—This is the famous Wood 
yalley; land worth $100 to $200 
gere. Winter wheat in excelient 
dition. Corn about all husked 
worth 60c p bu, wheat 98c, oats 
fat cattle and hogs scarce and 
ding stock bring good _ prices; 

$151 














) to $250, alfalfa $12 p ton, 
a large amount raised in this 
Siinity. With present prices farm- 
are getting a just compensation 
See their labor and a fair interest on 
z investment. See no reason for 
me cry of high price of meat, 








© Sherman Co—Cold weather and 
Bapw have made feed scarce. Ha 
Selig at $10 p ton, alfalfa $11 to $12, 
fern Soc p bu. Horses bring good 
4 a at sales; ordinary good horses 
Bring $200 to $250. Hogs scarce. 
Mew caitle on feed. The bad weather 
“ea muddy and rough yards have 
een hard on feeders. Cattle make 
tgmall gain. Land prices unchanged; 
Mew sales. Farm help scarce and 
wages good. 


"Rock Co—Since Noy 17 the ground 
bap not been free of snow. Cattle 
have had to be fed continuously; in 
Smeme localities hay is getting scarce. 





k will suffer for feed, unless 2 

Ige comes soon. Baled hay on 

sk $8 p ton. 
PENNSYLVANIA © 





Ephrata, Lancaster Co—Cows bring 


to $50, calves 8c p Ib, bran 8 Pp 
putter 30c p lb, potatoes 75ic p 
fie Great kick-up over the high 


grice of farm products. 

Vicksburg, Union Co—Rain is fall- 
Ming today and taking the snow which 
bas covered fields nearly months, 
@iting which time sledding was good. 
M@pting sales begin next week, as feed 
Becarce and high. Cows in fair de- 
emand, though butter is only 24c, eggs 

chickens 13c, oats 50c, corn TO0c, 
@heat $1.22. Wheat is mostly mar- 
' , though some are waiting for 

. A successful institute was held 
@ Swengel Feb 12, 


Oorry, Erie Co—We are having a 
svery hard winter with heavy snow. 
“here is no grain sold here, and less 
Seay than has been shipped in past 
Wears. Wheat was looking well when 
Men last, but has been well covered 
wih snow since Dec 14, Live stock 
Bicoking well. Cabbage growers are 
Wing their shipping earlier than last 
pyear. Prices have been good, rang- 
‘from $20 to $25 p ton on the. car. 

few cows are changing hands 
mite fall and early winter. Prices 

: to $50 p head. Milk brings 
[ew p 100 Ibs at the Corry milk 
@densery, and about $1.50 at 
Seamery. Potatoes sold at 50 to 60c 
bu from the field and are quoted 
‘ how, with little demand. Eggs 
ey Scarce and are worth 35c 















SSredford, Feb 24—Milk brings 7 
Mai Se, The supply is not very lafge 
pe the consumer is not satisfied. A 


Pa trust called the Tuna Valley 

Co is being organized, 
BS Meghesville, Lycoming Co— We 
% We had about 6 weeks of good 
‘, img. Some of the farmers are 
—_—— ss SOme fine beef cattle that 
te got from the northern part of 
me State. There will be several sales 

this spring. 

» Forest Co—There has 
&bundance of snow in this coun- 
ce Dec 17. Snow ts 8 ft 
and in many places drifted 
- * tle RF D was stopped 
a J & long as 10 days at one 
3 Hay sells at $16 at the barn. 


P ton, potatoes 50¢ p bu, 
2c p doz, apples $1 p bu, corn 






: Sats 60c, butter 30x p Ib. Many 
e, =—— - are busy hauling limestone. 
-! posts $1 p ton at the bank. 


co market is not very strong 





eg Only a few sales are 
ere and there. Prevailing 
#eems to be around 10c and 8c, 





at er. Some few crops, however, 
, Bt 1c and 3c, and 1 at 12¢ and 
© bulk of the crop is still in 
ers’ hands.—_[G. W. B.,+Lan- 


















ty, Pa, 
a Lancaster Co—We are 
7. Plenty of. snow and-*fine 
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‘FARM 
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sleighing, No work on the farm ex- 
cept atten to stock and necessary 
hauling. Local markets are well at- 


tended by farmers with country prod- 
uce on the decline. Dairy butter 32c 
p tb, creamery 86c, eggs 30 to ye 
doz, dard 16c p Ib, potatoes 60 to 

p bu, corn 85c p bu. 


Burlington, Bradford Co—The win- 


ter has been cold, with plenty of ice 
and ice houses well filled. Cream- 
eries running all winter.” Farmers re- 
ceiving 35c for butter at the cream- 
eries. Eggs 32c, hay $15, mili feed $28 
to $30 at railroad. Tobacco from the 
Sugar Creek valley has been shipped 
at the lowest price in many years, be- 
ing badly damaged by both hail and 
frost, which, with dry weather last 
summer, made the yield very light. 


The Price of Milk for the Philadel- 


phia market has been fixed by the 
executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia milk shippers’ union at 4%c p 
qt for Mar. 


DELAWARE 
Milford, Sussex Co — Corn 67c. 
Quite a lot being sold. Sweet pota- 
toes very dull, about 50c p hamper. 
A good many in farmers’ hands. A 
very successful farmers’ institute held 
Feb 19, with a fine ex‘ ibit of grain, 


vegetables and poultry. The best at- 
téndance in years. 


ONTARIO 


Wiarton—Hay $15.50 p ton, wheat 
$1, oats 40c, peas 80c, bran $25 p ton, 
shorts $26. Farmers intend to go in- 
to fodder corn more extensively, as 
crops have been a failure for 2 years, 
owing to dreuth and grasshoppers. It 
is not likely that there will be much 
done in improvements this year, as it 
will take 3 years for farmers to re- 
cover from the effects of paying out 
so much for feed these last 2 winters. 
No grain except Wheat being sold. 
There was a good crop of wheat. 
There was an increase in area of 
wheat sown equal to 20%. About 20 
miles north on a cedar swamp farm- 
ers had great crops, and many thou- 
sands bushels peas were shipped out 
by boat from Lion’s Head. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Statesville, Iredell Co—But little 
farm work done for 2 weeks on ac- 
count of bad weather. Some fine 
snows have come which are d on 
winter wheat. Corn sells at $1 p bu. 


Perplexing Cotton Market 


The cotton market has shown much 
irregularity. The recent decline from 
around 15c to 14%c p Ib,-and frac- 
tionally lower, was regarded due to 
liquidation of the bullish element. 
Speculation in cotton is quiet with 
the public still holding aloof. It is 
thought by some that price for cot- 
ton will be oontrolled by the natural 
working out of the law of demand 
and supply rather than speculation, 
but some doubt this. Lancashire 
spinners using American cotton de- 
cided unanimously to continue short 
work hours. and decreased product 
until about April 26. It is said that 
four million spindles outside of the 
federation will co-operate in this 
agreement. Middling upland at New 
York is quoted around 14%c p Ib, at 
New Orleans around 14%c. The price 
one year ago was close to 9%c. 

A Sluggish Hop Market 

Transactions on the New York city 
hop market have been practically nil. 
Business drags in a dull and listless 
way. Scattering sales are reported in 
Cal by growers at 18@20c p Ib, but 
these sales have been for small 
amounts, The market in Ore shows 
a little more activity and some good 
sized sales for this time of year have 
been recorded at 20@2ic. A small 
amount of business in N Y has been 
transacted at about 320c p ib A 
grower in Sonoma Co, Cal, states that 
farmers are preparing 700 
acres for hops. Last year between 
300 to 400 acres of new yards were 
set in that county. Nearly every 
grower, he reports, has been using 
fertilizer and making every effort to 
obtain.a maximum yield in . 1910 
English and German markets report- 




















.ed quiet and no change in quotations. 


Prices at N Y for prime state ho 
383@34c p- tb, Pacific coast 24@ 25c. - 
ee ~ ~ 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB 4G0 


























Cattle Hogs | Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. 
- 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Chicago [88.00 7.00 |89.65 $7.75 |96.50 
ew York | 6.80 | 6.75 |10.00| 6.25 | 625 | 5.00 
Buffalo 7.00 | 6.35 |10.00| 6.90 | 7.75 | 5.65 
ty! 7.76) 7.7% | 9.60} 640 | 7.50 

Pittsburg | 7.00 10.50 | 6.90 | 7.60 | 6.00 
At Chicago, market for cattle firm 


under a strong demand. Prices aver- 
aged a shade better, choice heavy cat- 
tle bring about $8 p 100 Ibs, with 
many sales at 7@7.75. Choice beef 
cows 4.75@5.75, medium 4@4.75, good 
to choice heifers 4.75@6, butcher bulls 
4.50@ 5.50, calves 8.50@10. Feeders 
and stockers in small supply and sell- 
ing at 4.25@6.25. Demand good for 
high-class milech cows, average lots 
betaatns 85@45 ea, with best quotable 
at ; 








Beef steers, choice to - $7.00@ 8.00 
Fair to good,....... - 6.25@ 7.10 
Dry butcher cows .. ° +83 4.06 
CO errr - 4£50@ 6.00 
Bui ROEED adic cncscbanse ‘ $.50@ 5.50 
Poor to fair canning - 2.25@ 3.25 
Veal calves, fair to - 9.00@ 9.85 
Stockers, weighing + 425@ 6.25 
Fair to selected e + | 6.00 
Milch cows and springera, ¢ach 25.00 @ 60.00 


The predicted $10 hog is in sight. 
Some choice lots also at that price 
in eastern markets; about the maxi- 
mum reached at Chicago, $9.70, with 
8 sot roportion of the offerings at 
9.50@9. The recent cold weather 
has been a serious factor in retarding 
deliveries and country rrr 
Choice to heavy stock 9. 9.65, 
butcher 9.50@9.65, light mixed 9.35@ 

.50, choice light and heavy packing 
9.45@9.55, pigs 9@9.25. The general 
shortage in the supply of hogs avail- 
able for market is the underlying rea- 
son for these phenomenal quotations, 
the highest in a generation. 

The sheep market continues to ad- 
vance, with the top price at $7.75 p 
100 ibs, ewes 7.50. The recent run of 
sheep and lambs light. Quotations on 
native ewes 6.25@6.75, fed western 
sheep 7.50@7.85. Top quotations on 
lambs 9.35, good lambs 8.35@8.85, good 
to choice wethers 7.25@7.85. Good to 
choice heavy ewes 6.90@7.50, “native 
bucks 6@6.25. 

The Horse Market 

Outside demand for big draft 
horses hold prices steady, with a fair 
inquiry for lighter weights. Draft 
pairs of extra quality and weight sell 
at $450@550 p pr, with fair grades 
350@425, some eastern dealers were 
recently buying blocky feeders at 165 
@225 for distribution among farm- 
ers to finish for late spring demand. 
Farm chunks sell at 125@175. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH OOMPARISONS 
































Cash or Wheat Oorn Oats 

Spot | r910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1900 
New fork 1) i 4 4s = 3 
Bosten..| — pod 3 B7 | 68 
Toledo . . | 1.2% mE ra 55 
Give iS | LY oF | | | 
Liverpool | 1.21 | 1.93! .73 | .7!)— |— 





At Chicago, wheat was much of the 
time rather dull, the market pursuing 
a waiting attitude, interest centering 
in the crop condition. This cannot be 
known at present, although consider- 
able numbers of regprts are at hand 
indicative of damage, notably in Kan. 
Telegrams to traders claim the young 
plant insufficiently protected by snow 
covering, and more or less gossip to 
the effect that wheat has been dam- 
aged here and there through being 
smothered by coatings of ice. How- 
ever, this talk was not of sufficient 
weight to greatly influence values. 
May wheat sold around $1.15@1.15 p 

The corn trade continued to receive 
advices of more or less work still to 





102 Mein St., Pomeroy, Pa. 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FON 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
36 cer 


on ft, simplest to put up and easiest 
on the market. A: : je automatic yoy 
open-door fronut—airtight door . 
x ladder are some of the vowsual features, he 
International Silo Co., Rox 22. Linesville. Pa. 

















Our simpleyct perfect-fitting doo: 
forming tir. ight silo entirely = 
vent bility of eusliage apoiling. 
uick, casy adjustment Without 
mmerorwrench, Free access, 









Every silo casy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine or cypressstaves, Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free -atalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users, 


SILO & MFG. 
Box 38-8 Prodecteh, 


You Can’t Cut Out 
A PrOROCGHPIN. bat 


off 


will clean them tly, Mans 4 
and you work the horse sam 

Does not blister or remove the 

Also reduces Swellings, 

Enlarged Glands or Me Rap- 

Before afte” tured Muscles and Ligamen aricos!- 

tie “eases ond onto te use oe par baclle 
at mr gl delivered. Book 4E Free. 

W.F YOUNG, P, D. ¥. 804 Temple St., Springfield, Maes. 


‘SILOS 


The kind you would buy 
if acquainted with all. Sur- 

ass all others in Strength, 
Durability, Convenicnecc. 
Ask the man who uses one. 
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Only Silos used 4 U. 8. : 
Government, Washington. [iba 
AlsoSilo Filling Machinery. 

Catalogs free. 











At last there is a book which ‘this vital, valu- 
the tamous yeterinarian.. He tells, in plain language, 























(To Page 306.1 Feplies come from 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS 
‘gave cost in feed in one WwW. B. CRUMB 
winter, writes one of the PR Ey 


men of 





most prominent dairy- 
this 
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WITH NEW YORK FRUIT GROWERS 


: * 


| ONLY $9125 


For My High Quality, Guaranteed 


42H. P, 


Gasoline 


Engine 


The Sensation of the Season is the 


Caldwell Special Gasoline Engine 


I sell my engine di- I AM making a specialty of a 


rect from factory and 
cansave you irom $25 


to $100. 

All I ask is for you 
to take the engine, . 
try it free for sixty days 
on your own farm and if 
you are not fully satisfied 
with it, return it tomeand 
bos will pay freight charges 


Ail my engines are well 
puilt, finely finished and g 
detective material for 
five My engine is so sim 
you i not have the least di 





4144 H.P. gasoline engine which 
is best suited fo: pumping water, 
grinding feed sawing wood,shell- 

‘ ingcorn, operating cream 


separators, churning and 
for general 
farm work 


t 
culty in starting and 


successfully operating it at all times. Write for m 
free catalozue; compare my engine with any or ail 
engines yuu know of, then put my yy along side 


those of others and see for yourself w 


}. D. Caldwell, Pres. 
The Caldwell - Hallowell 
Mig. Co. 


502 Commercial $1. 
Waterloo, lowa. 


at Icansaveyou. 





1,000 Truck Gardeners and Dairymen—WANTED AT ONGE! | 


Te farnish supplies for the employees of the new STEEL PLANT at DULUTH. 
The first unit of a new Steel Plant to cost $10,000,000.00 is now well under way! 


Estimated increase in 
Duluth already faces 


Land Department of THE DULUTH & IRON 


seria y in Duluth in the next two years, 20,000 
MINE of Farm Products. 


people. 
To relieve this situation the 
ANGE RAIL ROAD. COMPANY 


is placing on the market sufficient lands to supply 1,000 farmers in tracts of from 10 


acres to 80 acres each. 





We must have DAIRY SUPPLIES! 


We must have all sorta of FARM PRODUCTS! 


We must have the FARMERS to raise them! 


UNUSUAL TERMS AND 
INDUCEMENTS 


Te those who will come and help out ! 
For Information Write 











Men! H 1 Brakemen: 
ie * Firemen: 


Motormen, Conductors» 


Wanted! ¥ 
Mf 


4 rience unnecessary 
Lxpe ne ° 
Mil. ‘Appliestion blank and book for stam . 
Inter Ry. Inst. No. 42, Indianapolis, ind. 


Which is the Better 





“REO” Steel Shingles 
eaten aaa 


feet width D4 inches. either 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS 18 


[The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCE 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 

Georgis, Alabama @hd Florida, write to 

Aartes! waa McCoy, 

. icujtural an mmigration Agent, 
Afiantic Coast Line, - - Sacksonville, Fia. 


HOMESEEKERS —— 


Shonjd write for our 16-page booklet, a nos 
Momesesker.” It teils a t 


tunities For 

the wonderful possibilities now openin 
the different sections of the country. Send 10 cents 
our big monthiy 


























up in 


fora copy of “OPPORTUNITY,” 
magazine, and we will mail you 
Homesecker,”” free of charge. 
THE PROGRESS COMPANY 
614-668 Rand-McNally Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 

















galvanised cr pointed. Can be laid with be = 








TEXAS! TEXAS! TEXAS! 


If you wish to any kind, or all kinds of 
information absolutely reliable, about Texas, 
every — of it, including detailed de 
of each county, send for a of the “ as 
Almanac and State Guide” to The 
Dallas. News, as,Tex. Price Sic a copy, 

5 g late map of Texas. 





Fruit Men’s Experience Meeting 


The recent eastern gathering of the 
New York state fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation was a lively experience méet- 
ing, with the largest: attendance the 
association has ever brought together 
at Poughkeepsie. Vassar institute was 
almost filled at two of the sessions. 
As most of the subjects have been 
discussed in our columns recently they 
need not now be detailed. 

In his presidential address, B. J. 
Case of Sodus spoke of the annually 
increasing interest in fruit growing, as 
typified by the increased attendance 
and membership. He is convinced that 
there is a market for every fruit 
grown, if packed in the class to which 
it. properly belongs and sold for what 
it actually is. He cited the fact that 
the sale of cider apples has largely 
increased during the last few years, 
because of the increased use of pure 
cider vinegar, the production of which 
has been fostered by the pure food 
laws, which require that chemical 
vinegar must be marked as such. He 
also said: “Our hope in horticulture is 
in our young men. They can profit by 
our experience, but will have to meet 
and overcome obstacles as yet un- 
dreamed of, and if they use our meth- 
ods without improvements they will 
become back numbers.” Mr Case 
quoted fruit industry statistics obs 
tained from American Agriculturist’s 
columns, to show the importance of 
the industry at present and not only 
to predict what the future will be 
but to show that there is ample oppor- 
tunity to make fruit production a 
profitable business. 

In his annual report, Sec EB. C. 
Gillett of Penn Yan said the associa- 
tion has made rapid strides in ad- 
vancement during the closing year. 
Before the meeting opened, the roster 
contained the names of 75 life mem- 
bers and 629 annual ones. This is 
a gain of one life and 247 annual 
members over the previous year. Dur- 
ing the meeting about 130 new mem- 
bers were added, thus making the 
total membership about 830 to date. 
As to the co-operative purchase™~ of 
fertilizers and spraying materials, Sec 
Gillett reported very satisfactory prog- 
ress, with the exception of a few 
weeks, when fertilizer.companies ran 
short of potash and could not fill 
orders. 

Next Year’s. Meeting Closed 

The most important and significant 
business of the association was un- 
questionably the decision to hold the 
eastern meeting as a closed meeting 
hereafter. In past years there has 
been a large attendance but a small 
membership. Indeed, the association 
has not paid expenses at its eastern 
meeting. After a free discussion, when 
put to the meeting, the question was 
carried by a very large majority. From 
now on only members who have paid 
their $2 membership fee will be ad- 
mitted. The society at its western 
meeting, instead of reducing member- 
ship, has gained considerably in num- 
bers since adopting the closed door. 
In fact, it is several times as large 
as it was before the rile went in 
force two or turee years ago. This 
is partly due to the value of the meet- 
ings themselves and partly to the ben- 
efits secured through membership. 
Members purchase agricultural chem- 
icals at reduced rates, and are also 
entitled to excedingly valuable crop 
reports which the association gets out 
from time to tirie. 

A resolution was passed indorsing 
parcel post, and a copy of this reso- 
lution was ordered sent to every con- 
gressional senator and representative 
in New York. Another requested 
Commissioner Pearson to look into 
and enforce the package law, which 
has seemed to be a dead letter in 
New York state. 

A resolution was also passed favor- 
ing the passage of Assemblyman Lup- 
ton’s bill now before the Albany legis- 
lature, whereby commission” mer- 
chants must give bonds in order to 
eonduct business and promptly report 
to their patrons the results of sales. 
Comments on this bill brought out the 
facts that this will be welcomed by all 
honest commission. houses, because it 
will tend to purify the business and 
shut out men who are now practicing 
dishonestly. 

The exhibit of fruit was small, and, 
with few exceptions, of only moder- 
ately high quality. Altogether only 
103 plates and three boxes were shown 
by 10 exhibitors. W. S. Teator of 
Upper Redhook won first on a box of 
Paldwins; he also won first for his 
collections of 10 and five varieties. The 
display of machinery and nursery 


stock: was much better than 
been shown at the eastern m 
The basement of the institute 
not convenient for making a diene 
offered the advantage of being yaaa 
the same roof, and thus attrase 
large numbers of ‘visitors, Bin: 
The paper on The summer use 
lime-sulphur as a spray, by Prof Hy 
Whetzel of the state college of agsin 
ture at Ithaca, will be abstracteg gaat 
later use in our columns. Among rosa 
other speakers were Hon J. H. Hale.ot 
Connecticut, who spoke on Peach” 
growing, H. W. Collingwood of N 
Jersey, who discussed The prodne 
share in disposing of farm prod 
Prof U. P. Hedrick of the State 
periment station at Geneva could 
be present, but his paper on 
was read by O. M. Taylor, fore 
horticulture at the station. Mr 
also discussed The principles 
management of small fruits, 


Farmers Need No License 


Farmers and dairymen of centmhy 
Ohio are not being molested by (ham 
police of Columbus for not haynes! 
vehicle licenses, although many pF 
Lene — of Columbus have besa 
auled into court for riding j eo 
less vehicles. ‘3 

In conformity with the decision ge 
the Ohio supreme court in fayor @™ 
the farmers City Solicitor Wejy ; 
of Columbus has rendered an opinion” 
exempting from the provisions of the) 
vehicle tax ordinance, the followin: 
classes of persons living outside § 
city : 

Persons coming» into the city fem 
purposes of pleasure or to transagh: 
private business, milkmen delivering = 
milk, whether they obtain the same 
from their .own herds or buy = 
persons bringing any commodity inte 
town for sale or delivery, iz 
purchased or produced by ; 
long as it is owne. by them, and pep! 
sons bringing their own goods inte’ 
the city for shipment. f 


Headed by the f§ranklin ¢ BS 
farmers of comm : 


farmers’ union the 
Ohio will continue the fight for the” 
removal of resrictions which hate 
per the freest interchange of buae 4 
ness between farmers and Columba 9 
city people. An effort will also tee 
made to secure a reduction in tf 
rents, demanded of farmers, .y 
want to stand on market. a 
Premium List Revised a: 
Owing to the fact that the fy 
board was not present last week, ii, 
Ohio state board of agriculture @& 
not take any definite action in 
to holding a 10 days’ fair this yen 
The proposition was discussed infor’ 
mally, however, and some of o 
members favored it. .The question @> 
continuing the night exhibits, so sae) 
cessfully reinaugurated last year, wal” 
talked over, but no action was takea = 
Owing to the importance of both sie 
jects it was deemed - advisable i 
postpone them until the regulat™ 
meeting of the board on March 274 
This meeting was arranged primi, 
rily for the revision of the premitm> 
list. The board has received requems 
for many new classifications and a 
ditional premiums and these will 
be carefully considered on March 
The races at’ the Ohio state 
this year will be run in acceré 
with the new rule adopted by 
trotting association, and that is @ 
at the end of the third heat he 
which have not won a heat drop 
and go to the barn. The 
been to let the horses go for 
heats. This often resulted in @ @ 
holding in his horse in the 
heats and winning the race after 
other horses were tired. 
rule will shorten up the races 
may result in one or more races 
ing added to the card at many = 
The trotting association has ade 
a rule barring the use of hobbies 
two-year-old pacers from this & 
on and prohibiting the use of 
bles on any horse after 1915. 
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State Drainage Association—At ® 
first annual convention of theNY¥ 
drainage assn held at the R. 
lege at Ithaca, J. D. Findlay of : 
bury Milis offered $25 in gold for 
best essay covering a system Of 
drainage on a farm not to & 
acres, this essay to cover 
struction, cost and benefits 
from it, and to be presen 
next annual convention. The 
ing were elected officers for the 
ing year: E. O. Fippin 
pres; F. E. ep 
treas; George o 
sec, and E. B. Norris of Sodus 
man of the advisory board. | 
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‘OF GENERAL INTEREST 


LIVE STOCK 


SUFFOLK AND TUNIS 
b rv ye ey 
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Country Produce Markets | 
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kinds = earth Write nae emrpine Msi. 
Pedwced 40)0_ Swedich oats, ac KS 
FARM, Munneville, N 
MILAJON BOLAAR p06 -pulatoes ole. Prive 
| Wiener, mew watieties al gecent (ernell oe shew, 
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bu, corn G@GE8c, oats SOc, rye S5c, a SBOE EFAOVED 


bran 2 p ton, middiings 27, timothy 


a. 
abla Sees swine. Ux- | 
Prewsburg, NY. 





hay 14@ 15, oats straw 60650, rye 7%, 


except) 
miich cows 25@00 ea, fat hogs T0@ yd = 


DUROC-JERSEY _ pigs, 
HUGH BRINTON, West (Chester, 





950 p 100 Ths, beef steers 45006, cmy 


22c p ib, prints & 8c, dairy 20 ebeYt SS ae — - 





butter 
@25c, cheese 17c, eggs 22c p doz, live 


fowls 13c p |b, potatees 35@ 4c p bu, ~ ie “eS . 


LENIS, “Asheitle, x Y. 


¥. B. 





sweets 270 p bbl, onions 85c p bu WANTED —Spautae 3 “ fhaekia Pa 





At Cimcimmati, wheat $1.24 p bu, 
corn G@66c, oats 50@5lc, rye B40 
S5c, timothy hay 17.75@18 p ton, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,008 People Weekly 


FOR SALE—A few thoroughbred Bhode Weiland Red 
os come, cheap. ZARL MANN. Atwater, 
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BUrr PLYMOUTH 
| 6 per 300. DR WM G. MOUTER, 






































j RHODE ISLAND RED Prize winning stock, 
« of tee mast welustte | % tundred. UGH West Chester, Ps. 
Americen Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
ENTS PDYE, ORPINGTON 8 bonict, 
> feet ee | cole LOTR, Perutinck Fs. 
=m be countei 
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mt, slowest a « My + oe Gus faking -- Pai) J. A TAKACH. Sanford, Fis. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST |x 
9 Lafayette Street, a ee SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
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PURIT vA RRED Piymo Bocks lees war ¥y 
wheat straw 8@58.50, tye do, oat do, | ecimsum sine SS per iby ei mines, boas | Naw via: fiat | faa AY C1. Nod 
bran 2430@%7550, middlings 26.50@ { »= s: éwcuhator ages, i 4 1. Cheater codk- Pa ga warking gardener on tory sams. 
27.50, cmy butter B2c p lb, dairy 2%, oO "atisfaction. fone sor money retuned, | g NORTHERN GROWK seed putriows. lover, Canada | suposed. Biate ead 7 oe 
prices Suaranteed, or money refunded ‘Geld , aad age @esired. Ae 
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Ie, 2ic p doz, ie p seine aoe ee. Ebbw E. EVANS Tiranch, | New York. 
BES live fowls PRIZE. WiXNTNG Ts bd Reds 
i», appies 35004 p cabbage eo 3 Rocks, White Wyandottes, > STRAWRERRY FLANTS. Ly Pe for small 
Pp ng onions 10@ Pp bu, pota- | Som ope Wise 1S. | wanena Gras tomaed in Tem eect at Ah y- %,- ‘not oma demas 
toes 45@ 50c. Fo ruteoort, ierase Ss HOA. |) adie prices, ML, SUUIREE, Gosd TE" | Rees od oot eae me. 
At Cleveland, cmy butter 2c p 1b, / sraxpDaRD BRED heavy laying White Wrandoties | lected stack ob bl or acta Watce 00a Du | tame PERERA — Te ant 
site 3c, dairy 22@23c, chrase 18c | sud 3 C itede Islans Heda x sale. Gock- Pe an Me a emik wt EEN TELMORAPL wohiout. Tesior, fee ge 
P Dit potatoe 2c p a at = asee IVY WOOD POULTRY FARM. Avendate, Px cart ee 2 EET tore Waxeheld tants |” wanenn—Married man, farm work on 
@ Sc ibs, cabbage 30055 > aagnaED  FUXMOUIE BOCKS—Heery | laring | Ser peace Piste exttuare Go F Sane eh 
ton, whet 125 . eee per | Pato fay SS mais rowers of and ~ 
550. wiaten 30050, heaningy ag - | SCHILDER BROS, Chillicothe, 0. AGENTS WANTED 
winter fayers on earth 31 Cate- ge A 9 ane TS will + 
MARYLAND—At Baktimore, cmy } ig free. sear at be ¢. ne Ca T-CROIBSANT OO. | AOEIRS SAKE 4 $15 aatty oe tong 
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Zi@Ze, cheese 15c, eges doz, | 23 usc Single Comb White Leghams. BERD FOTATOLS Bound pure. Cat ae, Fae Ss, SAREEESN BEDS CO, ElGe- 
ve fowls 17c p ib potatess = shen: Zep ant Gay 7 Se Se Bh — FY peels auratu ALD : 
gh $150@2 25 “ Coouter tree. GRAET , Port ™ Y. ir oun NEW gay HEENIN — 
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be done in the way of husking corn 
still in the field, even at this late date. 
The rough weather was against work 
of this character. The market was 
somewhat unsettled within a narrow 
range and indifferently supported. 
' .No’'2 corn in store was salable 
around 64% @65c p bu, with May Ic 
premium. Yellow corn sold by sample 
at 58@62c in car lots, with something 
of choice quality nominally above the 
outside figure named. There is noth- 
ing new to say of the cash situation. 
The demand is fair on shipping ac- 
count and the consumption in the 
country, of course, remains enormous. 
The oats market was generally 
steady within a narrow range; values 
not very well supported. Standard 
oats in store 47@47%c p bu, May sal- 
able around 47c, Sept, new crop de- 
livery, sold sparingly at 41c. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


cally no change in quotations, with 
Spitzenburg $3@4 p bbl, Spy 3.50@ 
4.25, Baldwin 3. 25, @ 4.25, Jonathan 3 
@4.50, Russet 2@2.50, western as to 
kind 1.50@3.50 p bx. 

At Chicago, cold storage stock meet- 
ing good sale and prices steady to 
firm. Common stock easy, as most 
offerings are overripe and not in a 
fine condition. Greenings meet lim- 
ited sale; Ben Davis $2.50@3.75 p 
bbl, Jonathan 4@5, King, Wagener, 
Spy, Baldwin, Greening - about 
@ 4.25, 

Beans—Market generally quiet and 
tone steady on marrow, easy on me- 
dium and pea beans, firm on kidney. 
Marrow brings $2.90@2.95 p bu, pea 
beans 2.37@2.40, red kidney 3.40@ 
3.50, yellow eye 3.15@3.20, Cal lima 
> p 100 Ibs. 


3.29 


ing 38% protein 34.50@36, gluten in 
bulk 32.40, in 100-lb sacks 338.75. 

Onions — Market unsettled; white 
onions dull and weak, choice red and 
yellow firm. White quotable at 60c@ 
$1 p cra, western yellow 2@2.50 p 
bag, red 2@2.65 p bag, Orange Co 
red 1.75@2.50 p bag, yellow 150@ 
2.40. Cuban 2.25@2. 

At Chicago, trading fairly active and 
market steady. Plenty offered of both 
domestic and imported. Yellow and 
red $1 p 70-lb sack, white 1.25, red 
1.25@1.50 in 100-lb sacks, yellow 1.40 
@1.50, white 1.50. 

Potatoes—Supply 
ket comparatively steady, 
light. Virginia and Md 
$1.50@2 p bbl, Me in 
1.75 p 180 lbs, western 


ample and mar- 
but demand 
second crop 
bulk 1.50@ 
in bulk 1.37 


YOU DRIVE, The © 


Digger Does The Work! 


Here is a wonderful note digger 
to know about. Just ae oe Pot 
have, buyer ' 


your bo ta cial d 
So write to-day and be the first. a SCOR 
Our elevator eee ie the “Hallock 0. kK.” type, 
famous for many We bought the Hallock patents 
outright 3 years A og > adted new proves Soturen, and 
— it ts oars the FARQUHA LEVATOR 


otato 

It’s a snaj potatoes with this impi 

You just boss ¢ job—t e digger does the Re. i. Paes 
al Ey FE 

A marvel of sett pow 





@1.62 p 180 Ibs, p sk 1.30@1.50, Ber- 
muda 5.50@6 p bbl. 

At Chicago, market continues dull at 
low price level, with sales ranging 
largely at 35c up to 40c p bu in car 
lots. Volume of trade light, heavy 
receipts caused buyers to be a little 
slow and demand is mare or less re- 
stricted. Rural, Burbank or King 
good to choice 37@39c p bu, fey 
Rural 40@41c. Red stock 34@36c, 
fey Russet 42@44c. 


Poultry—Prices 


At Chicago;market continues steady. 
Pea beans in fair demand, but stocks 
not large; $2.20@2.25 p bu. Red kid- 
ney remain firm at 2.80@3.10. 


Furs and Skins—Quotations remain 
with little change from last week. Red 
fox $3.50@6 ea, gray 1.25@1.50, cross 
7 @ 14, striped skunk 1.90@2.85, rac- 
coon 3.75 opossum 35 @¥0Uc, 


70 @3.75, 
mink 5a@ 8.50, muskrat 50@ SOc. 
Hay 


top grades of hay and rather 
on poor stock, with a slightly 
tone to the situation. Timothy 
@1.15 p 100 Ibs, mixed clover 
1.05@1.10, long rye straw SOc p 
lb bale, oat and wheat 50c. 
ae ee New Te 2. to At Chicago, timothy 
t wili sell from store, Supply fair and demand 
Prairie hay quiet, demand light and 


uce 
‘nt these, qountey con- 

2 o. supply large. Choice timothy $18.50 
@19, rye straw 9.50@10.50, oat 8.50@ 


way to retailers or con- 
samers, an advance is usually secured. 
9, wheat S@S8.75. 
Eggs—tIrregular and uncertain Sid Meelie. Prices < jot 
market. Moderate supply § arriving ° ee, See 
from south and west. Selected state remain about as quoted last week, 
and Pa nearby eggs 34@36c p doz, with possibly a little firmer tone on 
mixed 25@ 26c, western extra a coarse bran. Coarse western spring 
27%c, southern firsts 25@2514 re- bran in 100-lb sacks $26.25@ 26.50 p 
frigerator 23@24c. ton, standard middlings 26 @ 26.25, red 
At Chicago, market unsettlea, with 208 °0@ _ 7. tan meal 39, — 
. , rs al 1. s AY 92 
prices very uncertain. Prime firsts flakes 207 ae ) Ibs, grits 1.12, 
quoted at 24@26c p doz, miscella- pie . 
neous lots 19@22c, refrigerator eggs ,, “t Boston, market steady, with lit- 
19 @ 20c. tle change in quotations. Spring bran 
in 100-lb sacks $27.25 p ton, standard 
middlings 27.25, red dog 31. 75, cot- 
tonseed meal on 5 car basis contain- $1.2 


Rye was not essentially changed, 
with a small business based on about 
8lc p bu for No 2 to go to store. 

Barley showed very little anima- 
tion, market ruling’ nearly steady, 
with low grades dull. Good to choice 
malting 68@74c p bu, feed barley 62 
@65c, screenings 50@60c 

The seed trade was quiet in all 
lines Flax was nominally lower, with 
No 1 northwestern somewhere around 
$2.19@2.20 p bu, but no _ business. 
Prime timothy 4c p lb, clover 13% 
@13%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


on 
tato yields. "Our Cat- 
alog tells about it. 


A. B. FARQUHAR 
CO., Lre. 


Box 204 Youu, Pa. 





Sta-Rite Gasoline Engine 
on Free Trial 


market on 
quiet 
better 
$1.10 

fey 
100- 


and Straw—Steady 
on live poultry 
steady. Chickens 17@17%c p Ib, 
fowls 20c, roosters 13@13%c, turkeys 
16@20c, ducks 17c, geese 18@138%c 
pigeons 30c p pr. Feeling firm on 
dressed poultry; heavy fowls slow 
and rarely sell well. Philadelphia 
roasting fey 23@25c lb, Pa 2ic, 


“™ Address: “Sta-Rite” Racine, Wis. 
tree and Loses Co) 
mixed weight chickens 19@22c, west- 
ern fowls, 48 to 60 lbs and over p 


| 
doz, 18c, O and Mich scaMed fey 18G Cc oO W soy 


18%ec, old cocks 14c, prime squabs, 10 | SOY BEANS 80 valuable 
Ibs to doz, $5.75 p doz. 
At Chicago, live poultry continues | 


ky ha a 
PEAS ===: 
pota- 
quiet at former high prices. Fowls | toes. es, Write for Iustrted 


and chickens 16% @17%4c. Dressed ! HICKORY SEED CO., 25 rade'$ St., Hickory, N. ¢. 


poultry continues firm and _ quiet. 
Millions of Fine Post Cards 


Chickens and fowls 16@18c, mixed 
carrots | 
We have ; Geld, pik finished, em 


hens 16@1ic, old roosters 10@12c. 
Vegetables—Old beets and 

steady, cabbages moving slowly at re- | possed, all Hinds and subject” Send theta, naiupe te 
cent prices, celery in liberal supply. 
Tomatoes irregular. New Charlestown POST CAND HOUSE, 124 ORO BROADWAY, 1. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
and New Orleans beets $3@4 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@2 2, Bermuda 7T5c@ 
25 p cra, old 75e@$1.12 p bbl, $10 


aks: ap @ ant Gob tie¥ took age nothing 
Catalogue showing all styles—!] t 25 H. P.— free on request 
hay steady, y 

moderate. 








stuffs 








market 
Practi- 


Apples—Tone of apple 
easier and trade moderate. 


b 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
On Editorial Page 
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CUT_OR TEAR THIS COUPON OUT AND MAIL TO ME 


BIG BOOKS FREE 


Here’s the best, Absolutely new 
most practical —this Big Book 


and honest “Net 


eo 
Catal ree 


of Fac What 
—Get it and Count” 


you’ll be a 
judge of all Shows big, 
actual photo- 


Manure 
Spreader Cream Separators. Catalog Free. If interested—say graphs; islarge 
Values. - which books wanted. as farm papers. 


SSS 5 TS . ST ERE 
valuable example—a farmer's friend—every farmer's mine—illustrated here. 
| ard to the hubs—from actual photographs showing the Galloway, spreading valuable 


snanure in winter and spring days whe~ you can make a lot of money for yourself, for 
bigger crops—for much more fa!! cash—a gold mine from manure pile to field—tlie best 


WM. unntaene Caen Saalbaun one OF anenuisca 
639 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Ia. 
Here’s my name. Send me your 2 Books on Galloway 


Spreaders and Special Proposition Deals including 12 
months’ Trial Offer. 


GGG. cccccces 


BGGTOBB.ccccsce 200s crccccscces 


Town... State.ccocce secccoce 


IMPORTANT— Also makers of famous Galloway Gasoline 
Engines, all powers, and Celebrated Bath-in-Oil Galloway 


H= 


paying investment in farm machinery that you can put a small amount of money into and 
take a big roll of money out of—every year—every crop season—for many years—and 
guaranteed for 25 years by the actual maker after more than paying for itself the first season. 


Over 40,000 Farmers of America will tell you that the Galloway is O. K.—A number L 
And I'll prepay the freight on the size to suit you of 50 to 70-bu. capacity—deliv ered free—to your 
station, You to be the judge this way—entirely at my risk—whether there is a manure 
spreader today, or in all implement history, that can equal the Galloway—or beat it on any 
a, test. What's the use of delaying? You've got the farm to use it on. You've got 
meq the manure tospread. Get ready for spring—to start bigger crops on your properly fertil- 
+8 §=6ized fields by using a Galloway. Never was somuch manure piled around the barns and 
feed lots as there is this year. Never, in 15 years, has there been such a need for manure 
spreaders as there is this Spring. I say, again, are you ready? 
Don’t put off this manure spreader matter one moreday! Don’t let it wait over night! 
Besides my free catalog Book of Facts, I've got a new color-illustrated free book— 
“Net Results” to send you also. Big as a farm paper—with big, actual photographs and all 
facts to prove to you on your own judgment. 1.—Why you should buy a manure spread ler. 
2.—How it will pay for itself easily the first year. 3.—Why it should bea Galloway! Shows 
everything, point for point, that you want to know. Nothing like this book has ever been 
published before in manure spreader history. It is absolutely unique, and contains a great 
deal of valuable information on spreaders and the subject of fertilization which you, as @ 
practical farmer, will appreciate. 
With my two free books I'll send you my special Proposition Deals.and this offer— 
. ~Try My pee Rn , 60, 90 or £20 dows. If you: are not satisfied, I will pay the 
both ways every cent of your money interest—or try it 12 months 
elie deen ne ee ee pee * Test sen send me your name today—the 
coupon above makes it easy—or use a postal, a letter, write or telephone me personally— 


“Palen” William Galloway Co., of America 


Authorized Capital, $3,500,000. ‘639 Galloway Station, Waterico, lows 


See Box Cleaned Out Slick as a Whistle and Uniform to End of Load by M y Eecustve, 
barony ee Force Feed. No endless apron, without this, will work perfectly without driving 











Horses and Manure Piled 18 Inches 
Tons of Manure Ag ae Clean 
‘ect ta —_s Detachabie 








» 1@12 p ton, Danish seed cabbage $25 
p ton, domestic $16@18, a 
30, $4@8 p 100 head, Danish @ 
"4.50 p cra, Fla new red $2.@ 2.25 p bbli- 
ora, white $1.75@2, Cal celery $5@ 
550° p case, Fla cauliflower $1.50@2 
p cra, Cal 90ce( @$1.45 p % case, Fila 
jettuce, fey $2.50@3.50 p__bskt, 
parsnips 75e @$1.25 p bbl, Hut bard 
squash $1.75 @ y) 25 p bbl, marrow $1.25 
@1.75, Fla white $1@1.25 p bx, ruta- 
pagas 7Toc@$1 p bbl, Fla toenekoen 


$1.50@3 p carrier, C uban foy $2@2.25. 


Produce in this locality has 
brought good returns the past season 
fo grower and shipper. Cabbage and 
potatoes are held as usual at this 
time of the year, but in light de- 
mand. We handled close to 150,000 
bus of onions this season. In the 
Madison Co section the storage on- 
lons at present will not exceed 10,000 
bus.—_|bB & 8, Canastota, N Y. 






Wool— Domesti wool continues 
dull. Quotations in a broad way re- 
main unchanged from last week. 
Prices at eastern seaboard markets 
for washed XX, O, Pa nd Va36@37c 
p ib, X 34@386c, No 1 40@41c, Pa 






and O combing fine unwashed .25@ 
%, % biood O unwashed 85 @ Stic, | 
% and 4% 34@36c, Ky and Ind % 
and TA blood 33@ 34e. | 
At Chicago, little doing tn domestic 
wool, onsequentl prices have a 
lower tendency. Recent severe 
weather in the west caused large 
losses of sheep, and in some portions 
reported 25 to 30° loss. Wool from 
gast of the Mo river, tub washed, 30@ 
3c p lb, medium unwashed 28@32c, 
eoarse unwashed 35 @37c; heavy, fine, 


wnwashed 18@20c 


1 THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Buiter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York 30ston Chicago 


"0.. 32% 3 30 
0... 31% 82% 32 
08... 33 32% 32 


At New York, butter prices firm, 
Influence of the cold weather in the 


ey ris . ee ee 
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‘THE LATEST MARKETS 
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MONTANA and the 
P 4 F NORTHERN PACIFIC: 
y PARTNERS 
“4 = --Bremrk wader construction from 








@ The Northern Pacific Railway has 
1,425 miles of main and branch lines 
in Montana, to which will be added 
considerable new mileage -this year. 


OPPORTUNITIES are on every 








west is felt The general wholesale 
gate for creamery is about 82%c p 1b; 
grades from 3lc downward in ample 
supply and market easy. Held cream- 
creamery 23@25« 

- At Chicago, demand for fresh stock 
good and buying a little more brisk. 


ery brings 31@32c, western imitation ‘ 


Extra creameries in moderate supply 
and favor at 30@30%c p ib, extra 
frsts 29c, firsts 26.@27c. Dairy but- 
fer steady; extra 2c, firsts 24c. 


The Cheese Situation 

At New Yerk, practically no changes 
in.the market. Trading fairly satis- 
factory, mostly confined to small lots. 
Holders are firm and confident. Full 
ffeam specials bring 17% @18c p Ib, 
iky 16% @17%c, special to prime 
skims 13% @14%c j 

At Chicago, generally steady. Ar- 
Sivals are running liberal Full cream 
fins 16'4c p 1b, young America and 
Bnghorn 16% @16%« 


= NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 70@ 
hme p bu, oats K2@5ic, rve 81@S83c, | 
Sran $24; 27 p ton. linseed meal 33 
é U5), middlings 26@30, corn meal 
5 991@31.50, timothy hay  15.50@19.50, 
_ #ats str 10@11, rye 13@14.50, milch 
Seows 2.065 ea, fat hogs oa eg p 
Seme-ibs. cmy butter 28@! p ib, 
: ts 20a 33c, dairy 264 oe. cheese | 
PeM@IS, eges 33@35c p doz, live fowls 
N@1k- p lb, potatoes 1.75@2 p. bag, 
Miions 70c@1.25 p bu, 
At Rochester, wheat $1.12@1.15 p 
,- tn, Tye 75@S0c, corn T8@S80c. oats 50 
eo corn meal 32@34 p ton, mid- 
4 28@29, bran do, cabbage 20@ 
Onions T70@S80c p bu, potatoes 354 
_ bea beans 2@2.10, apples 2@3 
bbL. pp 


a At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@32c P| 
fes 30G@33c p a a, live fowls 19@ } 








> 


D lb, cabbage 21.25 p 100 Ibs, 
-9 ee: 30@35e p sn onions 80c@1, 
a Ds 354 40c apples Tie @1.50, tim- 
mete hay 16018 p ton, alfalfa 14@16, 

me Erew do, oats 10@11, dressed 
@ 11 lb, beef 5@8 < il 
"Bi. p } ? Se, pork 1 









; PENNSYLVANIA At Pittsburg, | 
Eeetatoes 41@60c p bu, onions 75@ 8c. | 
age 32.50@2.60 p bbl, honey 15@ 
P Ib, : pples 3 wWea4 p bbl, navy 
i 2. 0) @ 2.60 p bu, corn 9 @ 70c. 
S1@52c, timothy hay 19.75@20 
Clover 18.50 @19, rye straw 114 
Sats 950@10. middlings 32@ 
21.75 @28. 25 live fowls 19@ 
» cmy butter 32c, prints $3e, 
ae - ALS 














hand in Montana—not only to acquire 
valuable and productive farming 
lands, but also in the many growing 
cities and towns along the Northern 
Pacific Railway—Wibaux, Glendive, 
Terry, Miles City, Forsythe, Billings, 
Fromberg, Bridger, Red Lodge, Big 
Timber, Clyde Park, Livingston, Boze- 
man, Helena, Butte, Deer Lodge, 
Missoula, Stevensville, Hamilton, 
Plains and many others all offer 
chances for the merchant, mechanic 
and manufacturer, with brilliant 
future prospects. 

@ Ask for our ‘Opportunities’ book 
which lists all the Northern Pacific 
points, describing them and telling 
what you can do to achieve success 
along the ‘Scenic Highway through 
the. Land of Fortune.” 

@The Northern Pacific Railway 
Company has lands for sale in the 
various states along its lines. Printed 
price lists and descriptions will be 
furnished on application to Thomas 
Cooper, Land Commissioner, North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mina. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


“The Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune” 


SPECIAL OFFER 


on 3, 4 and 5 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., self- 
starting. 34 years on the market. We 
make a zes. 


G. H. A. DISSINGER & BRO. CO., 


WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 


Mention This W272 77 2a 






























Montana 


Twelve Million Acres of 
land with a present popula- 
tion of about three hundred 


thousand. 


@ Which means: plenty of room for more! 

Cit’ s the big ‘Treasure State’’—in the center of the Great 
Prosperity Belt of the Northwest, where ‘‘dry farming” is 
opening the eyes of the world to its safe and sure scientific 


principles and its wonderful results. 


Where irrigation is 


showing what marvelous resources have been trodden under 


cattle hoofs. 


@The Yellowstone Valley with its tributaries, the Tongue, Rosebud, 
Bighorn, Clark's Fork, Shield's Rivers and Big Timber Creek, has avail- 
able for irrigation alone more than 2,000,000 acres, much of it for saie 
at low prices. The Huntley and Lower Yellowstone Government 
Reclamation projects will reclaim about 90,000 acres altogether, in this 
valley. The Clark's Fork of the Yellowstone is rapidly ooomeeand into 


@ first class fruit district and the Shields River line of the 


orthern 


Pacific, a new branch, opens up a rich section, particularly attractive, 
@The Gallatin Valley, the “granary” of Montana, with the adjacent 
Madison and Jefferson Valleys, form a great grain producing area from 


which Europe derives food. 

@ The Bitter Root Valley is famous the 
world over for its luscious fruit and the 
fertile Flathead country is a garden spot, 
@iIn the way of educational advantages, 
Montana has the State University at 
Missoula, the State Agricultural College 
at Bozeman, the School of Mines at Butte, 
with numerous educational institutions 
at other points. 

@You ought, by all means, to look’ into 
what Montana has to offer. Write today for 
literature and any information, Address 


L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Immig. Agent, St. Paul 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass’r Agt, St. Paul 
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Get quality in cotton 
dress-goods if you ex- 
pect them to last. 


over 65 years. 
woven cloth, 

some new. designs. 
Intense fast color. 

i pemedeaierts isn't Simp- 
son- ystone Prints write 
us his name. We'll help 
him supply you. . 

The dddystone Wig.Co.,Phils.,Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Se. 





THE BEST-ZIGHT7| 
Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. No dirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
410 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 





HARTSHORN 
‘SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear script name of 
gee he Staneen on label. 


~ @et “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers _ Tin Rollers 





A FLOOD OF LIGHT 





on UMENTS 
¢ $ Schoous GP 
“LARGE VARIETY OF DESIGNS FOR EVERY PURPOSE: 
Pe ERED ANY WHERE °SL For CATALOGS 
ATE REQUIREMENTS-“AGENTS WANTED 
AL BRONZE Co: 
40 HOWARD AVE., BRIDGEPORT CONN. 
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lower Garden 


BY MRS A. T. PAGE 


EPHAPS Mr Farmer sees no 
P money in the time, cost and 
space used in beautifying a 
rural home. Let him ask every pros- 
pective buyer or renter which he will 
: pay most and 
quickest for— 
Il1ld Man 
Slack’s rich 
acres or the 
B loom sdale 
place lying be- 
side it, and the 
answer will be 
many dollars 
in favor of the 
neat buildings 
and beautiful 
lawn of 
: B loom sdale. 
Financially, the 

MES A. T. PAGE front yard, if 
nicely kept, is the farmer’s best in- 
vestment. 

Possibly Mrs Farmer feels too busy 
to spend time among the shrubs and 
plants. _If she will curtail a few of 
the daily unnecessary frills of her 
housekeeping and spend an hour in 
the growing beauty of her plants, her 
life will expand with the buds and 
leaves of promise, and health and 
happiness, and bloom anew with the 
flowers. And for our children’s sakes 
a garden is a necessity. Nothing so 
stimulates the best-in the heart of 
a child, and which they will carry so 
surely through life, as the beautiful 
environment of home. 


The Essential First Work 

Plow the lawn c-eply in the fall, 
fertilize heavily and replow in spring; 
level and smooth fine and seen to Ken- 
tucky blue grass, which produces a 
velvety greenward, and does not 
choke out trees and shrubs as do 
some other grasses. I have found no 
other lawn grass to equal this, either 
north or south, 

The paths should be laid-out strict- 
ly for use, to which the ornaments 
easily adapt themselves.. Avoid all 
formal, stiff effects for the home gar- 
den, planning rather for beauty and 
brightness to the clean lawn with a 
few clumps of fine flowering shrub- 
bery in the curves.of the winding 
walks around the house, A few larger 
specimens should be placed farther out 
to the sides, leaving the center of 
lawn clear and smooth, with as many 
beds of bright flowers as can be well 
cared for scattered at corners and 
wherever ~--rders ‘may be desirable. 

In old gardens carefully preserve 
all fine, well established trees and 
shrubs, as they can hardly be re- 
placed during the lifetime of the 
present occupant, and conform im- 
provements to Frarmonize with these, 


Putting Out the Shrubbery 


In locating shrubbery plant the 
small sorts in clumips; not. too many 
nor too closely, three or five together, 
to give a massed effect. These may 
be the same or different varieties to 
please the taste, and used in the 
curves of paths are ve.. ornamental, 
or planted near the roadway. Larger 
growing shrubs look well nearer the 
house and at the sides, and produce 
@ well-graduated effect from back- 
ground to the street. Leave avenues 
of view far up and down the road 
and in front, for mother likes to see 
father and the boys when they are 
coming home. 

Nothing can add effect to the well- 
kept sward in front of a rural | ome, 
the contrasting side display enhanc- 
ing its: plain simplicity. Straight path 
and driveway to front gates are nec- 
essary, paralleled by no slantings, as 
long, straight flower borders’ give 
place to the seedtime, and- the sear 
and yellow leaf is unsightly in 
masses. 











Favorite Shrubs 


One of the choicest shrubs for the 
windings of walks running around 
the thouse is the snowball hydrangea, 
a hardy, new. shrub, :-and exceedingly 
floriferous.. For clumps farther - ta- 


: Z > 
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ward the roadway tle lovely spireas 
are most effective. Rhododendrons are 
favorites wW: 1 many. Early: snow- 
ball is a grand bush, but should not 
be placed too prominently, as its sea- 
son of bloom leaves a long summer 
for the aftermath of more constant 
beauties. 

Altheas are fine, bushy little trees, 
blooming profusely in late summer. 
They blossom at one year old and 
continue a lifetime. The habit of 
growth is superb, follage very green 
and handsome, flowers all colors, 
double and single. It is adapted to 
clumping, planting with other shrub- 
bery, or as single speci -.ens. 


Individuality Should Prevail 


A bunch of lilacs in some quiet 
corner gives the daintiest color and 
fragrance to spring. Perhaps not all 
or any of these may suit one’s taste, 
but there are many more to choose 
from, and every garden should please 
its own admirers. By all means don’t 
fix up a show just like someone else, 
If you have a preference for particu- 
lar varieties set in certain ways put 
your ideas into effect, give good care 
to your plantation and it will give 
you a wealth of satisfaction. Culti- 
vate personal individuality as well as 
in your flowers, and both will be im- 
proved. 

Should you love the dear old-fash- 
ioned borders, try a selection of 
plants blooming continuously from 
early summer until autumn. Where 
short seasons prevail one. of the best 
all-purpose flowers ig the beautiful, 
improved varieties of pétunia. Phlox 
drummondii also is another of the best. 
The exquisite pansies dnd violets are 
at home _ in partly shaded nooks, 
while the many chrice pinks are un- 
failing bangs of br'ghtness. Leave 
room for. paths between house and 
flowerbods. If the house. foundations 
are quite high, taHer growing plants 
may be.used, especially the plants 
from the window garden. If you 
have but little time to care for flow- 
ers, by all means let one of your first 
seed selections be the gorgous new 
salvia. Its bright blaze of scarlet at- 
tracts every eye and ehlivens the 
whole landscape, EquaHy rich in gay 
coloring are the dwarf cannas, bloom- 
ing from spring until cut down by 
frost. They are so easily grown and 
so sure of givi.g satisfaction that J 
consider them indispensable, 

Somewhere easily accessible to a 
water supply, plant a row of sweet 
peas and climbing naturtiums, and 
give suport and water and enjoy the 
varied loveliness and fragrarice on 
the trellis and in the supply of 
matchless bouquets. When sweet 
peas are through flowering remove 
the rubbish and set to some later 
plants as the gay asters from pre- 
viously sown seed, which in autumn 
will be at their best and vie with the 
hardy chrysanthemums which give 
life and color after all others have 
faded and fallen. 


Roses 


Only hardy roses can be grown in 
cold sections, and are best grown at 
one side of the grounds as they ripen 
their foliage during midsummer. 
Farther south the hybrid teas are 
everbloomers and no garden is com- 
plete without them. The list is con- 
fined to the buyer’s taste alone, as a 
hundred different varieties are all de- 
sirable, Include where possible the 
sweetest perfume. sorts. The fra- 
grance of home lingers in memory 
while life lasts. Roses thrive best in 
clay soil, deeply cultivated and en- 
riched from the stable. Keep soil 
clean and mellow fer a yard square 
to each bush. Everblooming, climb- 
ing roses are the lo eliest ornament 
of the heme, either as a trellis or pil- 
lar vine. They should have abun- 
dance of water to’ bloom freely dur- 
ing the summer. 

Noé hard and fast rules can be set 
for suecessful flewer culture, except 
to study .the care and selections neces- 
sary to the limits of the garden. Do 
not make the mistake of attempting 
too.mueh: at first, and follow the. sug- 
gestions of this talk according to 
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your time, means and las 
these to your preferences of mig 
color and characteristics, A tews 
treated shrubs; 
bring greater p 
_halt-starved, neg 


chosen, ~ well 
Plants will 
than many 
gardens. 
Should the mother or dz 
have time for but few flowers I 
first choose a vine for the Porch, 
if there is no porch then » 
simple trellis, and the vine wou 
Hall’s honeysuckle, which bloomg 
summer and loads the air with 
quisite perfume. The leaves 
evergreen as far north as uth 
Ohio. Another vine of equal be 
while its season lasts is clematig 
variety of many colors. Add a ¢ 
climbing roses if in a locality wh 
the everbloomers are at home, I¢ 
far north for any of these, plant the 
Virginia creeper, sometimes cali 
five-leaf ivy. It is a fine climber 
brick and stone walls, and I prefer 
to the ampelopsis, having both aroy 
my home. Native woodbine is pretie 
English hops are very ornate aro 
tHe porch, and over my kitchen dos 
I had an arbor built and a strom 
Clinton grape root set and in a eoy 
of years there were bushels of ri 
purple clusters hanging in my 
covered porch. Plant a vine are 
the home that will shade from 
summer sun and lend the grace 
only a vine can give to the 
angles of a building. While time 
strength is limited plant more shrube 
and perennials which will more ne 
ly care for themselves than tendé 
annuals. ; 


Our Girls’ Garden Club 
BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 

D tle girls, tall girls and she 

girls, old girls and youn 


girls, all the thousands of girls 
read this magazine—listen! fae 
We are to have another club 
our own—the Girls’ Garden 
Every girl who loves flowers (4 
what girl does not?), every girl 
plants so much as a single root 
fellowship with all the rest of us ff 
summer, rig 
Garden Club with a share in its com> 
panionship and privileges. ; 
week this season you are to have ® > 
garden letter, and I hope with all my = 
heart you will be as glad to read” 








them and profit by them as the litte: | 


girl who was I not so many yeas 
ago, would have been, while strig- 
gling with sand and drouth and 
grasshoppers, plus ignorance, tryimg 
to raise flowers on a farm. Raise 
them I did, too, plenty and lovelyy= 
and so can you. a 

How happy I should have beemif™ 
someone would have answered Me 
garden questions and _ straightened® 
my puzzles as I will do my best 1% 
answer yours, if you will write to m@@ 
in care of this magazine inclosing# =] 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. ~~ 
Watch the letters for a solution filghe 
if you do not find it write freely, ‘ 
ing as many particulars to guide 
as you can. Even if you do nota 
an answer I shal] be glad to 
from everyone of you. Tell me® 
about your garden—how it lies, WHER) 
you plant, how you arrange the } 
and borders, what color combi 
tions you make what “luck” ¥ 
have and all about it. ¥ 

To beautify the home place 
flowers and plants seem especially Me 
daughter’s business. Mother 104 
flowers, but where is her time 
them? Nevertheless you will Pp 
ably be surprised at-the good 8 
advice she and grandma can giv’ 7 
and at the pleasure they will take # 
even a modest garden. é 

If there are several “gardén sities 
to one garden, the more the mer 
One’s delight in new gr. wth or OPSts 
ing buds or brilliant show of color # 
never complete until someone Si 
shares it. -So thank your stars =) 
company and either plan and P 
together or let each take a section Siam 
the plot and. follow her own wees. 
will, The friendly rivalry @ 3 
beauty and neatness will add ane’ 
spice of interest to this fascinally 
work. E “Q,i 

Do I hear. some girl say: r- 
should love to have a garden, DUBS 
is 0 much work! It would , 
my spare time.” 

Did you’-ever try? Do. you 
how little; work and time 
need, if rightly managed, pe Fe 
great is their return in bea = 
fragrance -and -that sense of 
ness that only. mothers and da ' 
can create? eo . 

“And then we are not—at- 
many of us—dreaming of @™ 


ha 


= 


—- 
eel 


EAR Girls—big girls and i 


SEPERFETSIS. HOSTS SEPT ERERR WE 


is a@ member of the Girls 


aSseze 


-_ 


go iey 


‘toy 


a. 


7 
oom, will lay our gardens. 


on 
$< will be tiny 
Sebling and 


a you will cling chiefly 


“fowers for tne 


Narn than arithmetic 


‘tated one you 


snr reoes rs, 


them With reference to 
4 “(analysis means 


» ™pounds—proteins, 
tlass them this way 


or 


filled with every beautiful 


r the first season; and those who 


go dreaming had better wake up. 


iy ae may mean morning ,lories 


marigolds along the woodshed; 
ean acres of ground and a 
money. Somewhere between 
They will 


different as we are different, 


& every garden expresses plainly 


makes and loves it. 
and tidy, others 
every sort of flower 
e, In some will grow pale 
and dainty plants, where oth- 

in all that is brilliant. Some 
to annuals, 
while other and wiser 


who 
fome 


flowers,” 


mes will hasten to stock the garden 


the sturdy perennials, the “live 
kind, that we are going to 

on how to grow. 
I hope, wil have 
Peetence: flowers for the table, 
for the teacher, flowers for 
iors for grandma and the babies, 

sick. 

of you, feel that flower 
“mysterious and past find- 
They are pleasanter to 
and easier to 
Don’t think 


flowers in 


Don't, any 
are 
out.” 


semember than history. 


"iat you have no ch nee for flowers. 


‘farm, with its room and pure air, 
freedom from restrictions and abun- 
Wance of fertilizer is the place of 
places for fine flowers. 

M7hnen here goes for our initiation 
ceremony: Take a long breath, 
@eryone of our one hundred thousand 
i. and three cheers for the Girls’ 

Gerden Club! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Herrah! 

And now for your first practical 
fep. Send a postal card to the 
gedsman nearest you asking for his 
pring catalog. .The one nearest you, 
iecause most of his secds and plants 
wil be home-grown and apt to do 
test for you, Then send for another 
t@alog, the biggest and best illus- 
, can find advertised. 
This will be a ref rence book where 
you can Jook up the plants we talk 
About. “Do it now.” : 

{To Be Continued.] 
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“Secret Place” Letters 





The Correspondence of Two Little 
Cousins Who Have Been Learning 
Things 
[The first of these letters, from Alice 
fo Eloise, was printed in the issue of 
January 1—The Editor.] 

Fesevary 24, 1910. 
Ycur letter about the 
very inter- 
so pleased 


Dear Alice: 
‘our milk and soda was 
@ting. Miss Bailey was 


) that you had studied it out for your- 


gif. She says we are sure to remem- 
‘ber things we learn in that way. Of 
Mrse, it is the same principle, you 
Siderstand—the chemical change pro- 
by uniting an acid with an 
@ikali Just as she promised, Miss 
¥Y went on with the story of the 
groups. 
the we will class 
their origin 
t means where they come from) 
)@ animal and vegetable foods. While 
fiere seem to be very many different 
of foods, chemical analyses 
picking to pieces) 
that each food stuff is made up 
§%2 portion or all of the following 
fats, carbohy- 
matter, and we 
in reference to 


first place 


and mineral 


Use in the body. 
= The foods that contain a large 
Mtage of protein are muscle 
ers, and we speak of the muscle- 
aoe ing parts of foods as proteids. 
; imstance, fibrin, the lean part of 
t, is its proteid: the white of egg, 
; sibumen, is a proteid, and a certain 
z _ in milk called casein is @ 


“So now. when we come to the 
aration of food for the table, and 
Speak of proteids, you will know 
I mean the flesh-building part of 
» Animal foods are generally 
in ‘2 protein than vegetables. 
e area few exceptions—peas, 
and lentils contain a large 
ant of nutritive material or pro- 
rich in protein are some- 
Called nitrogenous, because they 

‘ Sarogen to the body. 
group are the fats. These 
mi obtain from both animal and 
le food, as the fat of meat, 
ne A butter. Among vegetables» 
grains and olives. Now 
i that the proteins fur- 
eriat to our Prep ie Fim A 
§0, e. said 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GIRLS 


last time. Can anyone tell what the 
fats do for them?” . 
“They furnish 


Somebody = said, 
warmth.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Bailey. “Your idea 
fs correct. Can anyone express it as 
I told you? Eloise?” And I said: 
“They yield energy in: the form of 
heat.” 

“That is good,” she said. “I know 
that isn’t easy to understand, but 
when you study physics and chem- 
istry you will learn a great deal about 
energy, and that heat is one form of 
energy. For the present we shall have 
to content ourselves with the knowl- 
edge that fat foods provide heat for 
our bodies. Fats are sometimes called 
fuel foods. 

“Now the next group are the carbo- 
hydrates, in other words, starches and 
sugars. Our most common vegetables 
contain starch; for example, potatoes, 
rice, wheat and all the cereals. The 
sugars are cane sugar (our every-day 
kind), glucose, or grape sugar, lev- 
ulose, or fruit sugar, and milk sugar. 
In the process of digestion starch is 
changed into grape sugar, which is 
readily acted upon bythe digestive 
fluids and absorbed into the body, 
whereas starch itself is indigestibie 
and valueless as a food. So you see 
why the two are classed together— 
because the starch really becomes a 
sugar before it is taken into the body. 
The carbohydrates are also fuel foods 
and furnish heat to the body as the 
fats do. They also enable us to vary 
our diet, and to make some kinds of 
food stuffs taste better. For instance, 
there are many dishes we would not 
eat at all if they were not made sweet 
with sugar.” (Do you see why the 
candy tasted so good, and why you 
were so hungry for some of Kezzie’s 
cake? Your body needed fuel food in 
the form of carbohydrates.) “Both 
the fats and carbohydrates belong to 
the carbonaceous group, because, they 
provide a heat-giving element called 
carbon. 

“The last group are the minerals. 
Salt is the most common and perhaps 
the most important. Lime is neces- 
sary for making bone. It is contained 
in meat, milk and grains. Iron enters 
into the making up of blood in about 
one-part per thousand. It is found in 
most of the vegetables and in meats. 
Water, which we haven’t spoken of 
at’ all as yet, provides minerals, and 
fruits supply acids, which aid diges- 
tion. 

“T think you can easily see why we 
should have a varied diet. One group 
of foods could not supply all the 
necessary elements that make a 
healthy body. Our next lesson will be 
upon the preparation of starchy 
foods.” 

It was so much to 
Alice, I didn’t want to talk to any- 
body for a long time—not until I 
could get used to the idea of what 
a big thing it is to be alive and to 
know things. What do you think about 
it? Write soon to 


Your loving Eloise, 
reply next week.—The 


think about, 


[Alice will 
Editor. ] 


Growth of a Beautiful Custom 





The sending of Easter greetings is 
a beautiful custom from the old 
world that is on a rapid increase in 
this country. Such cards imply, not 
only a kindly greeting, but a feeling 
of hope, inspiration and encourage- 
ment typical of the Eastertide, Easter 
cards are now published in a great 
variety of forms and at prices all the 
way from one cent to many dollars. 

Of late the sending of Easter cards 
has received a great impetus because 
of the beauty, variety and attractive- 
ness of Easter greetings in the form 
of postal ecards. There is a wonderful 
array of artistic Easter postal cards 
now available in the stores at prices 
varying from five to twenty-five cents 
each. In order that our readers may 
have the pleasure of sending beau- 
tiful Easter postal cards to each and all 
of their friends, or add the same to 
their postal card collections, we have 
arranged to send a fine collection of the 
most artistic and appropriate Easter 
postal cards to arly of our readers who 
desire the same. Send ten cents to 
the Easter Card Desk, in care of this 
paper, and your collection of ten 
beautiful Easter postal nnd will be 
mailed to you, all charges paid. 

Easter occurs on March "this year, 
so now ts the time toe get your Easter 


cards. it is appropriate to mail the. 


rds in season.to reach your friends 
a week or more before Baster, or & | 


oy mat ee i ei 
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SecnHOME F URNISHINGS 


and sell more | than any oth 





country. =e own and control factories—sell on a closer margin of 


profit and at 


rices than your local dealer 
ae eee 


No. $4 


satisfaction 


REE 


tells all about our most 





You’d Rather Wash With an O. K. 
Than Have A Woman Around 


by mya — out by a whole day over a wash tub 
or why goto the yore and expense of a washwoman 


Gaoece atte of the et. 


around 
With one hour's easy, pleasant work you can 
washing with an 


Oo. ». KK. Goons Gearing wastes WV aanet 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO. 





Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove fof yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
economical—most satisfactory range for you to use--Your 


money back if it’s not. 
‘Send for Catalog 


No. 100 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every 


housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 


mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 


to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 


to ows the best stove of range in the world. 


DW ClichitsWas 


Direct to You 





It is tm fore and full gold embossing 
colors 


Ses 
expensive e 
oe eran patho hah gama sas 


DEPT. $11, 


10 GOLDEN EASTER POST CARDS GIVEN! 


Shese conde we want to 


+ our ¢ 


d packing Ca o 
Sn Sane pees fae Bsa ohne 











caus GIVEN 


Se ay PR en wo wil seat pm 
the five cards and “tell you how Le -¥— 
POST CARD HOUSE, 329 BROADWAY, SPRINGF mass. 


bt gai Pe 
POST GARD AGENTS WANTED 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


and Quality 


The original Rogers Bros. 
 silverware—identilied by the 
’ trademark''1847 ROGERS BROS.” 

—expresses the highest type 


of silver-plate perfection. 


On forks, spoons, fancy serv- 


ing pieces, etc., is the stamp 
xs 


1847 ROGERS BROS. siete 


Combining the maximum of 
durability with rare beauty of de- 
sign, this renowned ware is the 
choice of purchasers who de- 


sire only the best— 


“Silver Plate that Wears."’ 


Sold by leading dealers. Send 


for Catalogue “0.94” showing 
designs. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANMIA COMPANY 


International Silver 
nny Buccessor) 
Meroen, Coun. 
few York 


a 
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- A department -.wherein our 
teaders may give expression to 
= various interests and 


ing to home and 
Matier for this de- 
Dartment is not paid for. It is 


The Open Forum 


Believes the World Grows Better 

Dear Host: I really do believe that 
the world is growing better. And 
there is no place in it quite so good 
as the farm. Why is it that so many 
young people leave the farm and 
strike for the city when the farm of- 
fers such opportunities to her sons 
and daughters? My brother, father 
and myself operate a large dairy farm 
a few miles from Cleveland. We are 
only about a milé from town and have 
good society and everything our city 
friends have. Neighborhood parties I 
think are a blessing. And the girl 
with the rat—why, of course, it is 
right she should wear it. I am plan- 
ning on taking a course at the Ohio 
state university this winter, and hope 
to profit by it. In planning for the 
new year let’s plan to make the old 
farm a better place—a place we are 
proud to call home.—([{Lake Brie 
Buckeye. 

The Glorious World of Today 

Dear Host: The letter from “Bad- 
ger Girl’ interests me very much, 
Webster tells us that an old-fash- 
ioned person is one who adheres to 
old customs or ideas. Now, to my 
mind, the customs of the present day 
are far and away ahead of those 
of the olden times, while the 
ideas of some twentieth century boys 
and girls have, I think, been shown 
by the Open Forum to be as good 
and true as those of previous cen- 
turies. Why do we need to call our- 
selves “old-fashioned” if we stand up 
for true manliness and perfect wom- 
anhood? It seems t& me we should 








The Deaf 
* Can Hear 


. Thirty Days’ Home Trial 
Deaf people should send 
their names and addresses 
at once to get this instru- 
ment on thirty days’ home 


trial. This wonderful in- 
strument is perfected to 
such a degree that the 
deafest person can hear 
the faintest sounds,and we 
unhesitatingly send it to 
any afflicted person on 
thirty days’ trial that they 
may know that by its use 
they can converse as those 
‘ who are not afflicted con- 
rae ect eeainLe verse. You can enjoy the 
theater and distinctly hear 

public akers. Thousands are in use. Many 
users us it has atly improved their hear-. 
ing and has stop their head noises. In many 
instances the normal hearing has been entirely 
restored, If you are deaf or hard of hearing, do 
not fail to send your name and address today, 
and test this wonderful! instrument, and see what 
many responsible people who are using it say of 
the Thoctteghene. Write at once. (9) 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. 

263 Stewart Bidg., 92 State St., Chicage 














)Old Carpet 


We Willi Make 


\New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental — fit for any parlor. 
Guaranteed to ten years. 


complete i nformation. 


OLSON RUG Co. 
1002 Madison Be chicage 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 


Beautiful and attrac- 
Sizes and prices tive me, Mac 


9x6 ft. $3.50] in all colors. Easily 
OX ft. 4.00] Fenced to wear. 
9x9ft. 4.50 
9 x 10} ft. 5.00 | Both 
9x12 ft. 5.50 , wens 
9x15 Ht. 6.50} re famae 
goods in actual colers sent free 


New (Catalogue shewing 
QRIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 968 Boorse Bidg.. Phila. 





























| The Harris 

Wood Fiber Mantle 
word ed e from wood oe = 
artificial or natura. gas, gaso : 
kerosene and alcohol, h@h or low 
pressure. 
Guaranteed to outlast three erdi- 

| mary cotten mantles and give one- 


third more light. Pesitively will 
not shrink, and will 














Im writing any of our advertisers. You 


‘a Will get very quick reply if you de, 


rather be new-fashioned, making this 
glorious world of today an incentive 
{to right living and right thinking. 
The Open Forum is of great interest 
and encouragement to me, and I be- 
lieve it is helping other young r-o- 
ple like myself to think on the great 
things of life. Let’s hear some more 
from “Badger Girl,” “West Virginia 
Boy No 3” and “Bill of Maine.”— 
[Rhode Island Daughter No 2. 
Loves Poultry 

Dear Host: I am a farmer of 28. 
I once spent two months of my life in 
one of the largest cities of the United 
States and I was more than glad to 
get back where I could get my feet 
on God’s green earthagain. “Bill ci 
Maine,” I think you made too much 
fuss about so harmless a thing as a 
rat, but deliver me from the slangy, 
gum-chewing girl. Here is my idea 
of the old-fashioned girl: She is a 
girl who is always neat and modest, 
does not chew gum in public nor use 
slang, is not afraid to get out doors 
and help a little when she can or get 
up @ good dinner when mother is 
away, is always ready for her share 
of any pure,- wholesome fun that is 
going. “Yermont Laddie,” I have had 
about the same experience as you in 
school and am also interested in up- 
to-date farming.—[R. I. R., Pa. 


Girl’s Place in the House 
Dear Host: I don’t agree with the 
country girl who says she thinks the 
country girls should go into the fields. 
I think they should not work except- 
ing in the house.—T[Polly of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Married Life Best 

Dear Host: I believe it is far bet- 
ter for a woman to wear a rat in her 
hair to make her look better than it 
is for one to wear high shoes for the 
sole purpose of being in style. I ‘think 
anyone is better off married if they 
find one in whom they can place ab- 
solute confidence.—[O. M. O., N Y. 


Single Life Unnatural 


Dear Host: The single life for man 
or woman is the unnatural life, and 





these single lives are, as a rule, un- 
natural people. I do not believe that 
the old maid is to be considered for- 
tunate or to be congratulated. As to 
the relative amount of happiness in 
the single life and the married life I 
do not believe an old maid is compe- 
tent to judge, . She has..been single 





-only, therefore, I think she is not 
| tified in saying that married life is 


the people who, through choice, lead . 


‘while they are 





the 
each 


Ss 
a 
“ 
3 
a a *, 


Voluntary  contributieg 
erein th 


this department i * 
dress to The Host, this sai 


one of self-sacrifice on the part of thes 
husband or wife. To my mind noth” 
ing comes nearer to fulfilling he 
divine ideal than for a young man 
a young woman who are suited toe 
other to join their lives and go gm 
into the world to bear life’s burdam 
together, to share each other’s 
and bear each other’s sorrows,— 
R. F., Ohio. 

“City Girl Likes the Country Best 

Dear Host: -I am 18 years old ap 
think living in the country’ woul@ 
perfectly grand, because there a y 
son can be independent. I have 
in the city all of my life. I never 
any boys stay at my house later 
10.30. Daneing is just what 
make of it. If more men wo , 
speak of their wives as “Mary’s Huge” 
band” does, there would be fewer 
vorces.—[L. B., W Va. : 

The Educated Farmer 3 

Dear Host: I believe that no othes™ 
occupation holds brighter prospec) 
for a young man with an educations 
than that of agriculture. Who we 
a girl to be old-fashioned? Thig 
1910! My ideal must be up to 
minute. Now, are we not apt to cop 
fuse the up-to-date girl with 
flashy, senseless one? In my opini 
girls have other duties in life bes 
reforming worthless young mene: 
[Jack of Old Tioga. 3 

Agrees With Bill 

Dear Host: I agree with Bill 
Maine as to those hats and rats, ee =) 
pecially the hats. If men were t@-5 
wear. hats a yard wide perhaps Re i. 
girls would realize how they look aay 
how awkward it is to have a big 
bobbing in your face in a crow 
car or any other crowd. Why sho — 
a girl wear a hat that is an annoye 
ance to other people?—[H. E, G., Pa ~ 

Shun the Appearance ; 


Dear Host: If we would be trag= 
Christians we must shun the appear | 
ance of evil. We know that a 3 
and kissing games often lead to evi” 
I do not believe anyone ever cam@ > 
away from a dance better at heart @ 
than he went. I do believe, on thas 
contrary, that many persons com@ | 
away from a dance not as pure a= 
when they went. Let us turn awa ® 
from. evil in all forms.—| Buckeye 4 
Bachelor. o- 

Many Folks of Many Minds ce 

Dear Host: I am 17 and have igs) 
ways lived on a farm and enjoy it By 
am a Violinist and my brother @ 
pianist. We get a great deal of ~ 
joyment out of our music together, 
man will always admire a good look) 
ing girl. I wish some of the 
would tell what the qualities are tf 
they admire most in men.—[Jersgy 
Lad. ‘ 

Dear Host: I am a farmer’s daugl 
ter of 18, -who wants to be a schodiy 
teacher, Father runs a dairy, and We 
have 11 cows. I help milk twice 
day. I‘agree with “Pennsylvania M 
about working in the field.—[Anouim 
Keystone Maid. + 

Dear Host: I am_ confident that 
“Blossom” has the right impression 
the use of tobacco and alcohol, 
also on profanity. Farm life is ea 
real thing. I have lived on a farm 
all my life, 21 years.—[Western N 
York Lad. : 

Dear Host: Most boys don’t =: 
to see girls who look like animated™ 
fashion plates. They classify them @% 
“flossies.” The question of dress is ale) 
together too much a matter of die7 
tress to some girls,—[L. A., Pa 

Dear Host: I am a man sixty-five) 
years old, and see no harm in goil 
to a good dance. It is no sign ¥ 
are going to find a hen’s nest, or hear 
a rooster cackle. I do not like to #°@ 
a girl riding astride.—[W. H. A.. 09" 2 

Dear Host: I believe every farm 
girl should; know how to milk @ Co” 
and harness a horse, as well as 
Work out of doors makes 85) 
healthy and strong.—[Myrtle of Peam 
sylvania. a 

Dear Host: I do not.like to see # 
girlgworking in the field. I believe’ 
those. whe do not want an edycat 

young wil) reg 
Dw y der. ; 
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WEAKLING 
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be eres ae 


By Will. Templer 
author of “Steve Larkin, 
Cowboy” and other stories 









a BY WILL TEMPLER 
Chapter IX—Nearer the Pink Pearl 


# HE days and nights that fol- 
i lowed were full of interest to 





: the young landsman. While day- 
Z t lasted there was little of activity 
ign or about the trim steamer that, 
Wgiready more than half loaded with 
£ for the Havana market, swung 
ie at her anchor, exhibiting to 
: craft only the sight of a few 
J en loitering about the deck, or 
‘me or two young men in yachting 
estume whiling away the time in 
‘Weck chairs under an awning. But 
Phen night had fallen and lights be- 
bmn to break out up and down that 
iMamous gateway of the world life 
@ into. bustling activity on the 
@att hitherto lying so quietly close 
ip the Staten Island shore. All night 
“Wehters, dark, almost silent, kept 
= ng to the steamer’s side. A few 
ew words of command and direction 
oad heavy bales, boxes and packing 
gases were transferred to the steamer’s 
; There was no interruption from 
Be ouisice, for even a well-meaning 
| government cannot control the sympa- 
| thies of its employees. 
The cargo, described in the ship’s 
rs as “miscellaneous merchan- 
” was on board within a week, 
and one starry night the Julia Hen- 
. @erson, her anchor up and everything 
tug and tight, slipped down through 
we the narrows, out into the Atlantic, and 
“3 her sharp prow toward the 
south. Once during the first hour out 
| @réevenue cutter passed within hailing 
>. @istance. 
> “Steamer ahoy! What vessel is 
tat?” bellowed a voice through a 
megaphone. 

“The Julia Henderson; south bound 
With merchandise,” answered Lieu- 
fenant Tom, in kind. 

“All right, Tom! How’re the mitts?” 

» fame back the voice. 

' “Back number now, 
‘better man,” was the 
»m@ent as the ships passed on 









Peter; met @ 
acknowledg- 
their 


ways, 

“I licked Peter good and proper at 
the academy,” Henderson said to 
Raines, who stood by him on the 
"Midge, “and he never forgets it.” 

"I haven’t the honor of his ac- 
@aintance,” said his companion, 
= Pardon me, that’s Lieutenant 
’ Fanshaw of my class. Knowing 
pe prowess of the Julia, acting. Cap- 
\ shaw allows us to proceed on 
= Quiet way. Discretion isn’t al- 
i Fanshaw’s strong point, how- 
Seer, as the Dons will find out when 
Mi scrap is on.” 
= Then you think there will be war 
én the United State and Spain?” 
as the Lord made little ap- 
"was the response. “Washing- 
Can’t stand by and see this 
¥Y on civilization go on much 
+ when the time comes I hope 
Strictly in it.” 
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the end of a four run 
Was awakened at sunrise by 
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Eeréorsis or Precepinc CHAPTERS: Clar- 
| Northcote, handsome, athletic and 
¢ favorite, but with no special 
ie of character, and still but a school- 
’ mes engaged to John Granger’s 
Pome , Kathie, unknown to her _ 
es , or his. They plan to attend a 
“4 ving party with mutual friends 
to ty irty miles distant. They 
} chaperoned by one of the 
— of the young women of the 
Pome who is also invited, and the pa- 
On _ goceuat offer ze ye 
e temporary absence o 
Shaperon the frivolity of the evening 
a papped by the marriage of Clarence 
‘ thie. All are pledged to secrecy. 
makes a daring rescue. John 
earns of the secret 
Wrath sends Kathie into delirium 
im back to his senses. 


frightens h: 
= put on probation for two 
2 O42. starts to learn the builder’s 
- and Mrs Granger and 
ma 2 “re lost at sea on their 
® from ton. Kathie 
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way 
her 
WSiste and studies wood 
Zz piven a job by Mr 
i oat of New Yi 

he Rame of Clifford 










dressmaking parlors. Clar- : 





the sound of the anchor chain running 
through the hawse hole and _ the 
cheery voice of Henderson giving or- 
ders; he dressed and hurried to the 
deck to find the vessel at anchor in a 
narrow inlet. The ocean was not in 
sight, and on either side semi-tropical 
trees and vines grew almost to the 
water’s edge. Henderson met his sur- 
prised stare with a laugh. “Don’t 
faint, Cliff,” he said. “This is the 
Julia’s boudoir, and we've stopped to 
let the old girl improve her toilet a 
bit. Where are we? Well, you know 
there’s a great lot of islands that seem 
te have dropped from the clouds into 
the Atlantic northeast of Cuba. Uncle 
John Bull is their reputed owner, and 
we are his tenants for the time being. 
John don’t mind.” ; 

All around was the bustle of prepa- 
ration. The Julia was well manned 
and every sailor was busy. Some were 
mixing buckets of gray paint, some 
cleaning brushes and still others rig- 
ging scaffoldings and hanging them 
over the sides. By night the dazzling 
white of the Julia had been changed 
to leaden gray, even her name being 
painted out. Another interesting thing 
had happened; a modern three-inch 
gun had been hoisted to the deck, 
mounted and carefully housed. 

Night was falling when the name- 
less vessel backed from her anchorage 
and turned her lead-colored nose once 
more toward the south. Lieutenant 
Tom turned the ship over to his mate, 
and seating himself in a deck chair 
motioned his friend to do likewise. 
“Cliff,” he said, “what’s patriotism?” 

“I’ve always understood it to be 
love of one’s country,” Raines re- 
sponded gravely, “‘but if you'll allow 
me I'll consult Webster and—” 

“There, there, that will do,” Hen- 
derson interrupted. “Don’t take my 
question too seriously. I have my own 
definition of what patriotism means, 
and was only seeking side lights from 
lesser luminaries. As you well know, 
I was educated by Uncle Sam, and 
until recently served in his navy. Out 
of deference to Dad, who is a patriot 
every inch, even if he did. serve 
in the Confederate army, I resigned 
to engage in trade, and incidentally to 
put my neck in greater danger than 
does any man in the whole blessed 
navy in these peaceful times. All for 
dollars and cents, at that, although 
the strong spice of danger makes the 
life agreeable. It was Uncle Sam or 
Dad, you know, and our uncle has 
many sons to Dad's one. I'm loyal to 
my country, but it seenred that Dad 
had the prior claim.” . 

“Doesn't it occur to your father that 
your part of this partnership is a 


peculiarly dangerous one?” Raines 
asked, 
Henderson laughed delightedly. 


“Dad wouldn't have any respect for 
me if he thought I had a grain of 
cowardice in my make-up,” he 
chuckled. “Then, again, the dear old 
boy has two motives, both of which 


~ This Contractor Got Results 


He knew how to feed his men. 

Some years ago a contractor build- 
ing a railroad in a warm climate was 
troubled a great deal by sickness 
among the laborers. 

He turned his attention at ofice to 
their food and found that they were 
getting full rations of meat and were 
drinking water from a stream near by. 

He issued orders to cut down the 
amount of meat and to incréase 
greatly the quantity of Quaker Oats 
fed to the men. 

He also boiled Quaker Oats and 
mixed the thin oatmeal water’ with 
their drinking water. 

Almost instantly all signs of stomach 
disorders passed and his men showed 
a decided improvement in strength 
_ This contractor had experience that 
tdoght bim the gteat \ 
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You Can -Avoid High Retail Prices | 
BY,.PURCHASING LARKIN FAMILY SUPPLIES 


‘Teas, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, Laundry and 
‘Toilet Soaps and other common necessities,—articles that 
you have to buy somewhere right 
along. Our list includes over 
Produ cts to select from, all of the 
highest quality and sold. under our 
guarantee. No matter where you live 
you can trade with us satisfactorily 
and save money. 

YOU CAN FURNISH YOUR HOME 

OUT OF WHAT YOU SAVE 


py LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 
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Here is the explanation: when you buy direct from us, the manu- 
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Stock Up with 
Fresh Soda Crackers 


Instead of getting a large pack- 
age of loose soda cout that 
soon grow’ stale—stock your 
pantry with small tight pack- 
ages containing 


Uneeda 
6 & 
- Biscuit 
=» Fresh soda crackers every time’ 
eat—the last as fresh as the 
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(Never Sold in Bulk) 
NATIONAL BISCUIT. COMPANY 
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are wortny;’ ..e ‘wants to leave a big, 


plump fortune to his son, and he’s: 


anxious to get even with the Dons 
who shot his dear old friend, Captain 
Fry of the Virginius, and who, ever 
finece he bought that big plantation 
near Havana and began showing ’em 
what a Yankee knows about raising 
fruiis and sugar and tobacco, have 
taxed him to death and done all in 
their power to ruin him. The cry of 
‘Cuba Libre’ gave him a chance to 
get back at ’em. For ten years he’s 
had a hand in every filibustering ex- 
pedition landed on Cuban shores, and 
don’t think for a moment he’s lost 
any money during that time.” 

‘Is he never suspected?” 
asked. F 
“Yes, I think so, but as yet they’ve 
got nothing certain on Dad, and it’s 
our business to see that they don’t.” 

“Lights on the port bow, sir,” called 
the sailor on watch. 

“Lieutenant Tom suppressed a yawn. 
“What do you.make out?’ he asked. 

“White, green and red lights, sir,’ 
responded the sailor. 

“Display same signals and ring for 

slow speed,” came from the com- 
mander, 
«In a half hour the’ two vessels were 
almost within hailing distance. ‘‘Heave 
to and lower a boat,” ordered Hen- 
derson. ‘‘Come, Cliff, let’s make a 
call.” 

Raines, silent but wondering, 
dropped beside his leader into a boat 
manned by four sailors, whose lusty 
strekes. soen brought them near to 
the dark bulk of the stranger. 

“Boat ahoy!” came over ‘the narrow 
strip of water intervening. 

“Ahoy on the steamer! Boat from 
the Julia Henderson, flying the United 
States flag,” responded Lieutenant 
Tom. 

“His British Majesty’s ship, Sussex,” 
came back. -‘‘Come aboard,’ gentle- 
men.” Then came the showing of 
lights and rattling of chains as a lad- 
der was lowered, the two men from 
the Julia being received by three 
British officers, who surrounded Tom 
with every expression’ of welcome. 
Raines was introduced, and the whole 
party adjourned to the cabin for a 
smoke talk. Charts were produced, 
pencils used to indicate positions, and 
when at last the two Americans went 
ever the side they knew all the im- 
portant news of the Antilles, the polit- 
ical gossip of Havana and the relative 
position of every Spanish fighting craft 
in Cuban waters. 2 

“Speaking of ‘Hands across the sea,’ 
there was practical demonstration of 
it,” remarked Tom before they sep- 
arated for the night. ; 

“You had evidently met these Brit- 
ishers often enough to be familiar 
with them,” said his companion - 

“Well, I reckon!” grinned’ Hender- 
son, “That Lieutenant Sutherland and 
Bnsign Wright and myself cleaned out 


Raines 


a- whole roomful of s¢rappers in. Hong - 


Kong one night while we were mid- 
dies. Those coloréd lights are -our 
own private signals, and they’ll never 
fail as long as the Sussex is in these 
waters and the Henderson is due.” 

“Where are we now?’ queried 
Raines, when he-came on deck next 
morning and found the ship once more 
at anchor in a sheltered, almost land- 
locked cove. 

Henderson was leaning over the rail 
smoking a cigaret; he turned and 
laughed. “Only another of the Julia’s 
dressing rooms,” he said. ‘We are 
about as far south as Uncle Bull’s 
possessions extend, and _ traveling 
nights is far healthier than traveling 
days after this. If we have good luck 
we should be in before daylight to- 
morrow morning.” 

“So I take it we are here for all 
day,” returned Raines. 

“Yes, the nub of our adventure is 
now right before us. It’s neck or 
nothing with us for the next twenty- 
four hours,” Tom said, gravely. “I 
am not apprehensive of the worst, but 
we'll use up today in preparing for it, 
just the same. Once in Cuban waters 
we land the most interesting part of 
our cargo in safety, have a fight and 
beat off the Spaniards, or blow up the 
ship and take to the boats.” 

“Would you blow’ up the ship as 
a last resort, Tom?” 

Henderson shrugged. his shoulders. 
“Better that than to be caught with 
the goods on, for that would have 
only one meaning—short ‘shrift and 
the firing squad,” he’ said. carelessly, 
walking off to give orders. s 
For a long time the psendo Clifford 






Raines leaned over the rail and: gazed 
into the clear, rset water. “What 
he saw there did- “partake of: his 


ndings, “but of a shallow in- 
in the New Bi tas ti 


‘ " 


with 





then a sweet young face framed in 
golden hair.and a pair of Joving gray 
eyes lifted to 11s. _Again the picture 
changed. He saw the same face dis- 
torted with anger, the same eyes flash 
fire, and’ he heard again a@ once gen- 
tle voice Scream .out: “I hate you. 
I never want to see you again. 0, 
go! go! go!” He sighed as he left 
the rail; and gave his thought aloud 
to the empty air: “‘O, 3 athie, Kathie, 
how far I seem to be from the pink 
pearl and you!” 

Her owner himself would scarcely 
have known the vessel that evening 
when she backed from her hiding 
place and began once more to glide 
away toward the southwest. Still 
further alterations had been made in 
her paint; her short masts had been 
removed and others of a different 
length and pattern substituted. and 
along her whole length false deck 
houses shad been arranged. Some- 
where in her midst, Raines knew, 
was the means of her own destruc- 
tion with mine and fuse ready laid 
should it come to the worst, but be- 
fore that supreme moment should 
arrive there stood that grim-looking 
modern gun, and behind it would be 
Lieutenant Tom Henderson, the-crack 
shot of the United States navy. 

At midnight, lights, rising and 
falling with the swell of the sea, be- 


gan to appear along the southern 
horizon, “The Cuban coast,” re- 
marked Henderson, “eighty knos 
more and we're in.” 


Scarcely had the words left sis lips 
when a kind of shudder went through 
the ship, and her screw eased to re- 
volve. A grimmy stoker rushed dn 
deck. “A broken connecting rod, 
sir,” he reported. “I thought so,” re- 
marked the lieutenant as he hurried 
below. 

Daylight was but two hours off 
when the damage was repaired and 
the gray nondescript once more 
dipped her nose in the brine and be- 
gan. the last. leg of her dangerous 
journey. Nearer and nearer came 
the dark shore line. The _ short, 
tropical twilight ended and the sun, 
popping up from a smooth sea, shone 
brightly on the strong, tense figure of 
the young commander standing on 
the bridge, vainly sweeping the hori- 
zon to discover an unfriendly sail. 
Thus an hour. passed away, the ocean 
showed only an empty waste, the 
shores giving no ind cations of being 
inhabited, when suddenly from out a 
sheltered bay darted a Spanish gun- 
boat dnd gave chase. 

“Clap on every pound -.of steam 
she’ll carry!”’ roared Henderson; 
then, leisurely studying the Spaniard 
for a moment he turned to Raines 
and said: “It is just as I thought. 
Sutherland gave me a report of her; 
she is the Mercedes, a. converted 
yacht, unarmored, displacement two 
ashen ¢ tons and carries fifty men. 
She’s Bot two moder 3-inch guns 
and an old muzzle loader or two. 
She’ll soon overhaul the. poor, old 
heavy-laden Julia _ if we let her, but 
We are not gaited that way. When 
the Dons think they’re close enough, 
and we don’t heave too, they’ll begin 
to shoot. I’ve never yet known a 
Spanish gunner who could hit any- 
thing but the Atlantic ocean, so after 
they’ve amused ‘themselves awhile 
I'll show them a trick with a hole in 
it. The trick will be their old tea- 
kettle. Forward, there! Unhouse 
the gun and load with solid shot!” 

Raines watched those downeast 
sailormen gto about their business 
with interest and p triotic pride. 
They were in Spanish waters, bent an 
an illegal expedition and wholly with- 
out the protection of any flax, yet not 
a cheek blanched, not an eyelid 
quivered; they. were .American sail- 
ors-and by virtue of their Anglo- 
Saxon heritage the sea was theirs. 
The Spaniard coming up behind they 
heartily despised. Wasn’t Lieutenant 
Henderson on board? MHadn’t they 
seen him shoot? and—‘Wa’al, when 
it comes t’ fancy shootin’ jest watch 
him, that’s all.” 

“Boom!” went a Spanish gun, and 
a solid shot plumped into the sea-.a 
hundred yards ahead, 

“That means “%.cayve to,’” res 
marked Henderson, “Pleased to know 
you are gaining <1. us, Senor; give us 
another one or even two, then maybe 
we'll—” “Boom! Boom!” -a_ shot 
went over the ship and another fell 
astern. 

“Luft!” shouted Henderson. 

“Luff ‘< is, sir,"’ returned the man 
at the wheel... 

“Luff it is, 
at the. wheel. . 

As the ship came -round. the lieu- 
tenant sprang to the gun and squinted 
along its sights. “Watch her amid- 
ships, just above the water line, Cliff,” 
he shouted gleefully,. “That’s where 


sir,” returned the man 


—. OUR STORY: 


’ the Circus is going to be.” 





There’ was a*moment of. suspense, 
then a rodr. -A-cloud of steam én- 
veloped the Spaniard and she floated 
helplessly out into the bright sunh- 
shine. 

“Straight through her 
yelped the first mate, 

“There’s where, it was meant to 
go,” grinned Henderson. “Put her 
on her course, Mr Simpson.” 

A bold headland extending out to 
sea soon hid the stricken Spaniard 
from view, and for two hours ‘the 
lead colored steamer plowed swiftly 
along a high, rocky coast guarded by 
outlying reefs, while its commander 
swept the hills with his glass. Pres- 
ently a man appeared on an open 
elevation wigwagging a white flag; 
he was answered in kind and the 
ship, making a sweeping curve nosed 
fearlessly through an opening in the 
reef, crossed a broad, smooth lagoon 
and steamed slowly up a deep inlet, 
so narrow that the thick branches on 
either ‘bank almost brushed her 
sides. A mile into the heart of the 
hills the stream widened, and there 
a rude wharf had been built. At 
this the steamer was docked and her 
commander wekcomed by two _ fine 
looking Cubans who appeared to 
have been in waiting. Rough, hardy 
looking laborers appeared by the 
score. Hatches were opened, tackles 
rigged and all day the heavy cases of 
hardware were hoisted to the wharf 
to immediately disappear into the 
jungle. Night was on when the task 
finished, Henderson pocketed his re- 
ceipt and slowly drifting out into the 
open sea turned his vessel’s ‘prow 
toward her last night’s anchorage. 

For two days the steamer lay in 
her “dressing room,” then painted a 
spotless white, gun .stowed below, 
original masts in place and the name 
“Julia Henderson” appearing on her 
bow and stern, she sailed boldly out 
and not many hours after, papers all 
ready for Spanish inspection, officers 
and men alert, businesslike and inno- 
cent, lay at the Havana docks ready 
to discharge her cargo at the big 
warehouse of B: Henderson & Son. 

At the office a letter was awaiting 
Lieutenant Tom. “From the governor,” 
he said to Raines; “he knows we are 
in, and for some reason wants us 
down there tonight: it’s about fifty 
miles. We'll get an afternoon train 
and be at home by early evening. 

To the young New Englander, that 
train ride through the country al- 
ready desolated here and there by 
the destructive policy of the insur- 
gents, was a revelation which the 
carriage drive through the. station 
greatly enhanced by its contrast. 

The carriage road led through vast 
fields. of tobacco, sugar cane and 
tropical fruits, ending at a noble, 
tree-embowered villa down by the 
sea. Outside the beautiful grounds 
were tenant houses for. the help, a 
huge sugar mill, barns for the cur- 
ing of tobacco and heside a deep in- 
let had been built a. substantial 
wharf from which the products of 
the plantation were shipped. 

“Ours,” said Tom, waving his 
hand in a sweep that seemed to take 
in the whole horizon; then, as the 
earriage rolled up a smooth drive 
toward the wide piazza, and an up- 
right, white-mustached man ap- 
peared. “There he is! How are you, 
Dad? Hope you’re well. Where’s 
mother?” all before his feet 1 id 
touched the ground. 

“First-rate; never detter in Phila- 
delphia. How are you, son?” reeled 
off Major -Henderson. “Ah, your 
friend, Mr Raines. Glad to know you, 
sir. Welcome to our plantation. Tom 
has been writing about you.” 

Evidently something of unusual 
importance was in the wind, for 
father and son very s0o0n excused 
themselves on the ple. of urgent 
business, leaving their guest to his 
own devices. 

Tom found him in the early even- 
ing standing on the wharf gazing 
northward over the faintly phosphor- 
escent sea. “Where are your thoughts 
Cliff?” he asked. 

“Down east,” replied the dreamer, 
“down east with her. I was wonder- 
ing how far away the pink pear] is.” 

Tom laughed easily; his friend 
had kept nothing from him and he 
understood. ‘You could furnish the 
pink: pearl now, if-. you were < so 
minded, couldn’t you?” he quizzed. 

“Yes, but a real-man must go with 
it, Tom; the pink pearl is not all.” 

Henderson sobered instantly. “My 
dear fellcw,” he said, “you are on 
the right track. ag on seeking your 
rose coloretl. gem, I'll risk but what 
the real man will be there -when the 
time comés. In the meantime come 
in to an early di 
are happening tonight, Gen 


boilers!” 





dinner for. great things 






cia has returned to Cuba and he ay 
General Gomez are. coming inco 
have a.conference with the gover 
We may not have @ chance'to intpaee 
duce you to. the two famous inggse 
gents, but I’ll_get you a good look ae 
them.” 2 
Later, when the tropical night 
fallen and the rising -moon wag 
ginning te .gild the eastern sky, 
guest sat down in his chamber ‘tos 
joy a period of quiet thought ' 
open window. Soon there came # 
his ears the sound of doors -goftt 
opened and closed, and the subdue 
hum of voices in the room beéneai 
him told him that the distingyj 
visitors had arrived. s 
An hour passed by. Bats and in 
sects whirred and hummed, the 6 “yy 
of. ten thousand flowers floated with. 
sickening perfume through - 3 é 
screened window and still the monots | 
onous drone of voices went en.” The © 
hot, languorous spell of the tropicg-. 
was upon him, and he fell info g! 
sleepy, half-conscious condition from: 
which he was aroused by the scrunch? 
of a footfall’ on the gravel walk oute™ 
side. The moon was now flooding : 
the grounds with light and shade: 
and as he leaned forward - ana» 
watched, the alert, soldiery figure of* 
a giant mulatto, a ready rifle in the* 
hollow of his arm, marched - past,” 
Three times, at intervals of five min-7 
utes, the guard, as he seemed to be, 
made the circuit of the house, then + 
be came no more, but the voices be-” 
low: still kept up their hum. ; 
To the watching guest there wag- 
something mysterious in the suddenly’ 
interrupted march of the giant guard: 
and sentinel. Why did he not continue? : 
There must be @ reason and this rea ‘ 
son he determined to know. Creepe- 
ing softly down the stairs and across? 
tie piazza, he leaped the walk and: 
darting behind a mass of shrubbery,# 
began working his way to where he” 
could get a view of ihe windows bé- » 
hind which the conference was going: 
on; his object was soon attained, and: 
he noticed that although the win; 
dows were closely screened, a strong:, 
ray of Hight was coming from a cur-? 
tain’s edge. Then it came to him? 
that something or somebody -was: 
crouching beside that very window. : 
Soon the figure raised itself andthe: 
light shone full on the face of a man, 
And such a dark, malignant, triumph * 
ant face with its fierce black eyes: 
fixed gloatingly on the men. within, . 
the watcher had never seen. : 2 
“A Spanish spy,’ thought Raines. 
“I must capture this fellow and make 
no noise about it,’”’ and he began) 
creeping closer, closer, closer stilt to 
the crouching figure on the porch. 


[To Be Continued.] 


Not Old-Fashioned -£ 
Dear Host: -I agree with “Wests. 
Virginia Boy No 3” that we are of & i> 
wrong opinion when we call ourselyes « 
“old-fashioned.” Were al} the people, 
of “ye olden times,” of the same stamp 
as those who are writing these letters? <. 
I think not;. there have been sinnefs; 
since Adam’s time. Dancing certain-; 
ly.is to be preferred to kissing game» - 
but they are not the only pastimes id, 
be enjoyed. Let us hear more. from. 
“The Sinner.” I am_ personally at :- 
quainted with a lady whose hus 
was in the habit of spending his even> 3, 
ings away from home. He did not-get. 
drunk, but spent his money very b 
ishly for himself. and friends. ~HBiBi- 
wife was very untidy with her ho es 
children and in person. His ebpeps 
became more frequent until each® 
urday evening when he received 1 
weekly salary..he would; not. Tegah 
home until late in, the evening, 
wife confided -her troubles to a7 
who had noticed-a change in the James 
ily. The friend told her to try_A @S 
plan: “Put clean dresses,on you 
and the children,” said. the 7 
“have a warm supper, instead of 
dirty dishes from. dinner, waiting 
the table, and above. all greet. 
with a kiss, instead of asking him, 
let you smell his breath to find. ¢ 
whether or not he has been drt Re, 
She trie@ the plan and her husbamt 
soon returned to the home nest § 
spend his evenings with wife @m% 
children.—[Twenty-One, .9 .=) 
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Surplus Flower and Vegetable See 
and plants. will,make more Hie 
than perhaps eny other gifts if 
are distributed among the neigh 


At Oda Times plant hardy flow 
ing perennials along the. fence. 
the public road, -They_ can 0© 


dug in. woods or pack. 
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Write today for book, 
“The Sole of Steel,”’ 
or order a pair of 
Steel Shoes 


" 


No Bunions ! 
No Callouses ! 
No Blisters ! 
No Aching or 
Tired Feet ! 
No Stiffness ! 


NO 
Colds 


No Rheumatism ! 
No Pneumonia ! 


No Cold Wet or 
Damjfee! 


No Doctors’ Bills 
or Medicines! 


NO 
Repairs! 


No Half-soling ! 

No Patching ! 

No New Heels! 

| You Wear 
Steel Shoes 


A 


N. M. Ruthstein, 
Sec. and Treas. 
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boots. 










How “Steel Shoes” are Made 


Here is the way Steel Shoes are made: The soles and an inch above the soles 
are stamped out of a special light, thin, rust-resisting steel. One piece of steel 
from toe to heel! The soles are protected from wear by Adjustable Steel 
Rivets, which give a firm footing. Rivets can easily be replaced when partly 
worn off. Fifty extra rivets cost only 30 cents, and will keep your shoes in good 
repair for at least two years. No other repairs are ever necessary! The uppers 
are made of the very best quality of soft, pliable waterproof leather, riveted to 
the steel and reinforced where wear is greatest! The rigid steel soles prevent 
the shoes from warping and twisting out of shape. 

Steel Shoes have thick, springy, Hair Cushion Insoles, which add to ease of 
walking— absorb perspiration and odors. 

Insoles easily removed, cleaned and dried each night. 


Sizes 5 to 12. 6, 9, 12 and 16 Inches High 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $3.50 shoes. 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, better grade of leather, $3.00 a pair, 
excel any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, black or tan 
color, $3.50 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $5.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, better grade of leather, $4.00 a pair, 
are better than the best all-leather $5.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade of leather, black or tan 
color, $5.00 per pair, are better than the best all-leather shoes of this 
height at any price. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, extra grade of leather, black or tan 
color, $6.00 per pair, are the world’s best 12-inch high shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are better than the best 
all-leather $7.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, extra grade of leather, black or tan 
color, $7.00 per pair, are absolutely the greatest value ever offered in 
an extra high shoe. 

We ship Steel Shoes anywhere, guaranteeing to refund money 
promptly if not found as represented when you see them. 

For general field work we strongly recommend our 6-inch high 
Steel Shoes at $3.50 per pair or the 9-inch at $5.00 per pair. For all 
classes of use requiring high-cut shoes our 12 or 16-inch high Steel 
Shoes are absolutely indispensable. State size of shoe you wear. 


Cut This Out! 


Order 
Todaylfa 





Don’t fail to fill 

out and mail the 
coupon, together 
with remittance. 
Steel Shoes have 
no peer as Work- 
ing Shoes. Scien- 
tific Shoes are 
supreme for Dress 
and General 
Service. 

Do it TODAY! 
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Steel Shoe Co. Racine, Wis. crest site nertemrton tretand 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Cc 

c/ Three years ago Steel Shoes were unknown. Today they are worn by 
Their fame is growing at a truly marvelous rate. The dur- 
ability of Steel Shoes is astounding! 
tection is almost beyond belief. ‘That’s why farmers everywhere are throw- 
ing away ordinary work-shoes and rubber boots and wearing Steel Shoes. 


‘\) One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs Best Leather-Soled 
| A Work-Shoes There is more good wear in one pair of Steel Shoes 


™ than in 3 to 6 pairs of leather-soled shoe ‘or boots. 
And one pair of “Steels” will outwear at least three pairs“of rubber 
This means a saving in shoe bills of $5 to $10 a year. 


Work in Snow, Slush or Mud, in Coldest Weather 
with Warm, Dry, Comfortable Feet 








SHOE ORDER BLANK 





















Their comfort, economy and foot pro- 


These 
are an 
absolutely new 
kind of shoes, with three 
times more wear and ten times more com- 
fort than was ever before known in Fine Foot- 
wear for men. : 

They represent the efforts of a lifetime of 
study, experiments and ideas gained in 
meeting personally over 100,000 buyers 
of ~~ footwear. ‘A 

I have lengthened the life of leather 
three-fold by the discovery of a new 
scientific process of tanning, and 
produced shoes of astounding 
durability. Scientific Shoes 
meet the needs of all classes— 
farmers, business men, profes- 
sional men, mechanics —every- 
body! 

One Pair Outiasts Three Pairs of 
Ordinary Leather-Soled Shoes 


The special process of 
tannage makes the leather 
stronger, more water- 
































FREE! 
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— Scientific Shoes ” 


Wonderful | Cure Corns and Bunions 


These are the best and easiest fitting all-leather shoes in exis- 
tence. They are made over aremarkable Natural Last, the only 
anatomically correct last ever used in making fine shoes. 
They conform to the shape of the feet so perfectly that they 
actually cure corns, bunions, callouses, soreness and blisters. 

They give splendid protection against Rheumatism, Colds 
Pneumonia, Stiffness, Discomfort, by keeping the feet warm an 
dry in cold snow, slush or mud. Their high-class, stylish appear- 
ance attracts universal admiration. 


Sizes 5to 12. Save at least $2.00a pair by ordering Scien- 
tific Shoes at these Special Prices,offered simply to introduce 


the shoes quickly. 
Order Today Scientific Shoes, 
special price $4.00, 
are better than any $6.00 all-leather shoes of other makes. 
Scientific Shoes, special price $5.00, either with or with- 
out ae Cushion Soles, are made of absolutel 
the finest grade of leather that can be tanned, an 
~¥ eed than the best fine shoes made, regardless 
of price. 


The Tread-Easy Cushion Sole adds at least $1.00 to the 
value of “Scientific Shoes,” but until further notice I 
will, if requested, send the $5.00 shoes with Cushion 
Soles without extra charge. 


ORDER TODAY! Be the first in your neighborhood to 
weara pair of “ Scientific Shoes” for dress wear and “ Steel 
Shoes” for your working shoes. Their comfort and dur- 
ability will astonish you. State size shoe you wear. 

Your money back without delay or argument if 
you are not delighted when you seo the shoes. ret 
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“Seeds that Grow” of the 
urpee-Qualit 


} 
Cost more, but are worth all they cost! In seeds it is always true that “the Best is the Cheapest,” — and 
that is one reason why we have the largest Mail-order Seed Trade in the world. To prove to others 
that QUALITY COUNTS and to demonstrate the value of Special Burpee Varieties we now offer for 19] 


Any “Four of the Finest” Novelties for 1910, | a) | 
Your Own Choice, Mailed for only 25 Cents |/ | 


Separately the thirteen varieties named below each cost (excepting Fordhook Melon) 15 cts. per pkt., — 
but you can select any four varieties for 25 cts. (silver or stamps), while we will mail any Nine varieties 
for 50 cts. or all thirteen for 75 cts. Separately these thirteen at prices “per pkt.,” amount to $1.90. Nites oe 


Burpee’s “Giant-Podded” Pole Lima %\, Fordhook Muskmelon _— 


An entirely new and most remarkable Variety, now Heavily netted melons, with thick golden-red flesh of exquisite 
first offered for advance trials in connection with flavor. A better shipper than our original Netied Gem,—The “Rocky 
$427.50, in cash Prizes,—we will pay $100 for a suit- Ford’’ Melon,—and as sweet as our famous Emerald Gem! Sve 
able name! It is the /argest seeded, largest podded and illustration below. Per pkt. 10 cts.; oz. 30 cts. 


most productive of all Limas. See illustration of pod . ‘6 9 . 
jon a photograph. For Colored Plate, photo- African Golden-Orange” Daisy 
graphs, History, and description, etc. ,— see Burpee’s (Dimorphotheca Aurantiaca). As -easily grown as any common 
New Annual for rgi0. Per pkt. 15 cts.; 1-4 pint annual,—this is entirely unique in color and most strikingly beautiful § 
30cts.; per pint $1.00, postpaid. It has created a sensation wherever seen and you can get some idea 
? of its rare beauty from the colored plate in Burpee’s New Annual 
Burpee’s Nameless Bush Bean for 1910. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


This is also guste unique and we will pay $100 for Four New Giant-Flowered Mignonettes 
a suitable name,—also other liberal cash prizes for Burpee’s Special Blend of Goliath, Gray, Red and White Giants,-— 
1910. ‘tis the Best of All,”’—superior to Burpee's each bearing great massive spikes of delicious fragance, - never 
Stringless Green-Pod and is White-seeded. For before equaled. Per pkt. 15 cts.; 2 pkts. for 25 cts , vt 
: x 5 ° . 


illustrations from photographs and full particulars ; 

aa ianetsmimal tw tare. feed wey scarce, “Variegated-Queen” Nasturtiums in superb) 

Per pkt. (only 30 Beans!) 15 cts. —— oo _— Of tall growth, bearing flowers of many bright | 

P colors, ‘The leaves are so beautifully variegated with yellow, whi 

Burpee-Improved Bush Lima and green that the plants would be way of vale poh <a 
The pods, truly enormous in size, are borne early 

and abundantly on vigorous upright bushes. Per 

pkt. (two ounces) 15 cts.; 1-2 pint 25 cts.; pint 
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“New Spencer” Sweet Peas 


45 cte., postpaid. Many colors of the gigantic waved and frilled “Spencers ”*—in un- 
equaled mixture. ‘These new seedlings of the true “‘ orchid flower- 


Fordhook Bush Lima ae ed,” crinkled type will give a rare treat to lovers of Sweet Peas. 
The only stifly erect Bush form of the popular ft Per pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. 45 cts; 1-4 Ib.. $1.25. 


oe Ts t " 
‘Potato’? Lima. Both pods and beans are twice ans. Burpee’s Best Giant-Flowered Pansies 
: , —— - 4 > sé ££, 99 - » « > - / 
the size of the Kume rle, while the fat ibe ans are ( As now improved for 1910, this BURPEE-BLEND is the best and most complete mixture 
of the same delicious flavor as Burpee’s Bush Lima. os of Truly Giant-flowered Pansies ever offered. Per pkt. 15 cts. 


Per pkt. 15 cts.; 1-2 pint 25 cts.; pint 40 cts. 75 Cts. Buys all the — waiipen Packets named in eth columns, or 
. * you can select a ts for 25 cts.; Nine Vari 
Earliest Catawba Sweet Corn mnie, weil ak in 


ties for 50 cts., postpaid. 
A real rival to our famous Golden Bantam—both in extreme earliness and 
surpassingly delicious flavor. Some planters say it is even better than Bantam! 
For illustrations, description and “* reports,"’ —see Burpee’s Annual for 19/0. 
Per pkt. 15 cts.; 1-2 pint 30 cts.; per pint 50 cts , postpaid. 


’ “ ” 
Burpee’s “ Wayahead ” Lettuce 
So named because it is the earliest, mest -olid and surest-heading of all early “ Butter- 
head”’ Lettuce. Per pkt. 15 cts.; oz. 45 cts. 


“ . ’ 
Burpee’s “ Dwarf-Giant” Tomato 
The flesh is so firm and the tomatoes so heavy that they might be described ‘‘solid as a reck!"" It is 
the most nearly seedless of all tomatoes. Of handsome 
dwarf, erect growth, the bushes produce enormous 
crops of the most beautiful tomatoes which are truly 
giganti¢ in sizeand absolutely 
unequaled in delicious 
flavor. Per pkt. 15 
cts.; 1-4oz. 40 
cts. per oz. 


$1.50 


f 












Whether you order 
any of the above or 
not you should write 


TO-DAY for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


Which has been for years recognized as The Leading American 
Seed Catalog and is now “better than ever” for 1910! 


An ELecant Book oF 178 Paces,—it is ‘‘ THE SILENT SALESMAN”’ of the World's 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the p/ain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous ForpHOoK Farms, the largest, most complete Trial 
Grounds in America. Handsomely bound with covers lithographed in nine colors, it shows, 
with the six colored plates, Nine Novelties and Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, and five 
finest Beautiful New Flowers, including two superb ‘‘Gold Medal” Spencer Sweet Peas, of 
which one is named ‘‘Marie Corelli’? by permission of this popular English Novelist. These 
plates have been accurately painted from nature in Europe, California and at Fordhook. 

With hundreds of illustrations from photographs and carefully written descriptions it is a SAFE 
GuibE to success in the garden and should be consulted by every one who plants seeds, whether for 
pleasure or profit. While too costly.a book to send unsolicited (except to our regular customers ), We 
are pleased to mail it FREE to every one who has a garden and personally writes for it. Shall we mail 
You a copy? If so, kindly write your address plainly and mail postal,—To-day! 





foliage alone. Per pkt. 15 cts.; per oz. 35 cts. | : 
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